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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


TO 

THIRD EDITION. 


This volume contains the whole of Kant’s works on 

the General Theory of Ethics. It consists of four 
pai’ts :— 

I. A complete translation of the Grundlegung stir 

Metaphgsik de^ StUen. This work was first published 
in 1785. 


ir. A complete translation of the Kritik der Prnk- 
tischen Vernunft (first published in 1788). 

HI. A translation of the General Introduction to 
the Metaphysical Elements of Moral Philosophy {Meta- 
physische Anfang^runde der Sittenlehre), and of the 


^xeiace ana to Metaphysical Elemetih 

of Ethics {Metaph. Anfangsgriinde der Ttigendlehre). 

IV. The first portioji oi Dip Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft,^ otherwise named Philoso- 
phische Religtonslehre. This portion was first publislied 

• A « ^ 

‘Zr. “ Religion, so far as it lies within the limits of Reason 
one . no pure Reason," as some German and perhaps all English 
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by Kant himself separately (in 1792), and it appears 
to me to be indispensable to a complete view of Kant’s 
Ethics. The remainder of the work (first edition, 
1793) does not come within the sphere of Ethics 


proper. 

I have added, in an appendix, a translation of 
Kant’s essay —Ueher ein vermeintes Recht aus Memchen- 
lUbe zu lilgen (1797): Werhe, ed. Rosenkr., vol. vii., 
which is interesting as throwing further light on 
Kant’s application of his principles. 

The first of these treatises and half of the second 
were translated by Mr. Semple (Edinburgh, 1836; 
reprinted 1869) in connexion with the greater part 
of the Metaphysik der Sitten (which is concerned 
with the discussion of particular virtues and vices). 
Mr. Semple has also translated (in a distinct volume) 

the Religion u. s. w. 


The edition which I have used is that of Kant’s 
whole works, by Rosenkranz and Schubert, vol. viii. 
of which contains the Grundlegung and the Kritik, and 
vol. x. the Religion. For convenience of reference to 
the original, I have given at the top of each page the 
corresponding pages of Rosenkranz’ edition. It is not 



writers on the history of philosophy have it. Kant himself, indeed 
writes “reiner" in one p^e (p. 60, note); but this is, doubtlees, a 
slip, if not a piintor’s or||r. Slips of the same kind ore frequent, as 

my foot-nutCB nbov. 
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very accurately printed; and where the errors are 
obvious, I have silently corrected them ; others I have 
noticed in foot-notes. Many of these errors seem to 
have been handed down through all editions from the 
first. Hartenstein’s edition is more carefully revised, 
and I have referred to it and to Kirchmann's in cases 
of doubt. Kant’s grammatical errors, partly provin¬ 
cialisms, partly due to his age, are usually corrected 
by Hartenstein, but silently, which is a somewhat 
questionable proceeding in 'an editor. Amongst these 
errors are: uncertainty in the use of the indicative 
and conjunctive; “ an almost thoroughgoing misuse 
of prepositions ” (Hartenstein); and irregularities in 
the gender of substantives. His use of “vor” for 
fiir” has been generally corrected by editors: where 

vor” remains, the reader must remember that its 
retention is a matter of judgment. 

I have to express my obligation to Professor Selss 
for his kindness in revising the proofs, and for many 
valuable suggestions. 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

[„ this edition some corrections have been made. 

The Portrait prehxed is from a photograph of an 
oil-painting in the possession of Grafe an nzer, 
booksellers, of Konigsberg. It is inferior, as a w 
of art, to the portrait engraved in the former edition, 
but as it represents Kant in the vigour of his age, 
and, unlike the former, has never appeared in an> 
book, readers will probably be pleased with the sub¬ 
stitution. I possess also a copy of a rare full-length 
silhouette, photographic copies of which can 

supplied. 

My notes are in square brackets. 
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MEMOIR OF KANT. 


Immanuel Kant was born in Konigsberg on the 22nd 
of April, 1724, thirteen years after Hume, and four¬ 
teen after Reid. His family was of Scottish origin, 
his grandfather having been one of the many Scotch¬ 
men who emigrated from Scotland at the end of the 
seventeenth century, some settling in Prussia, and 
some m Sweden ; and he is said to have been him¬ 
self the first to change the spelling of the name from 
Cant, which he did in order to avoid the mispronun¬ 
ciation Zant. His father was a saddler in modest, if 
not humble, circumstances. Both parents were persons 
of simple and sincere piety. Kant himself, although 
he did not sympathize with their religious views, bears 
the strongest testimony to the practical effect of their 
religion on their life. “ Although,” said he, speaking 
warmly, “the religious ideas of that time, and the 
notions of what was called virtue and piety, were far 
lom being distinct and satisfactory, yet such persons 
had the root of the matter in them. Let men decry 
pietism as they may, the people who were in earnest 
with It were honourably distinguished. They pos- 
sessed the highest that man can possess-that calm, 
that seremty, that inward peace which is not dis^ 
turbed by any passion. No trouble, no persecution 
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dismayed them ; no contest had the power to s n 
them np to anger or hostility: m a word even the 
mere observer was involuntarily compelled to respect 
them I still remember,” added he, “ how a quarrel 

once broke out between the harness-makers and ho 

saddlers about their respective privileges. My fathei 
suficred considerably ; nevertheless, even in conversa- 

tioi. amongst his own family he spoke <1“™ 

with such forbearance and love towards his opponents, 

and with such firm trust in Providence, that, »!* .<>“?' 

I was then only a boy, I shall never forget it Of 

his mother, especially, he ever retained a tender and 

orateful memory, saying, “■ I shall never forget my 

mother, for she planted and fostered the hrst germ 

of vood in me ; she opened my heart to the impres 

sions of nature, she awoke and enlarged my thoughts, 

and her teaching hius always had an enduring and 

wholesome influence on my life.” She died when he 

was only thirteen, and even in his later years he could 

scarcely restrain his emotion when he related to hts 

intimate friends how she had sacrificed her own Itfe 

through her devotion to a friend.' Kant strongly 

resembled his mother in features aud m lus 8ingulail> 

contracted chest. _ 

' Tlic eircunistfuicee uio woitli it coidiui; heu'• 

whoa, .1.0 . „ d»pt, .ttaohod. aho »«l.t not W l^uo^d 

l[hcr who uurMd her. having failed in her attempt at pero^on. 
thought to auccecil by aotting the example of taking the 
hereeU. When she had done io, ahe was aeioetl with 
•hivering, and at the suma time obw-rviug epoU on her fnend e hotly, 
which ahe took for fover-apota or petechi®, her iiuagiuntion wm 
excited, thinking that ahe had cought the infaction. She wna celled 
with fever the tome day, and died a few daya after. 
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At ten years of age Kant was sent to the Collegium 
Fridericianum, where he continued for seven years. 
Here he applied liimself cliiefly to classical studies, 
and learned to write Latin with ease and fluency. 
Of Greek he does not seem to have ever read much. 

Amongst his schoolfellows was David Ruhnken, 
and these two, with a third, named Kunde, read their 
favourite authors together, and laid their plans for the 
future, all three proposing to devote themselves to 
classical literature. Ruhnken actually attained high 
distinction in this field. At the age of sixteen Kant 
passed to the University, where he applied himself 
chiefly to mathematics and philosophy, the instruc¬ 
tion in his favourite subject, the ancient classics, being 

inadequate. He had entered himself as a theological 
student, and, as was then the practice with such 
students in Prussia, he occasionally preached in the 
neighboui’ing churches. Indeed, he had completed his 
theological course when he finally gave up that line of 
study. No doubt his tastes had been long turning in 
a different direction ; but the immediate cause of his 
decision seems to have been the failure of his appli¬ 
cation for a subordinate post in a school, such posts 

being usually the first step to ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments. 

During the latter part of his residence at the Uni¬ 
versity he had been obliged to eke out his scanty 
means by giving instruction in classics, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy to some of his fellow-students, 
for whom the lectures of the professors were too diffi¬ 
cult • but the little that he could earn in this way was 
nisufficieat for his support, when by his father’s death 
(1746) he was tlirown altogetheron his own resources. 
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He therefore sought and obtained employment as a 
resident tutor in families of distinction. He was thus 
engaged for nine years, and, according to his own can¬ 
did confession in later years, there was hardly ever a 
tutor with a better theory or a worse practice. How¬ 
ever that may be, he certainly gained the affection ot 
his pupils, and the respect of their parents. At the 
beginning of this period he published his first work 
an Essay on the estimation of vis viva ; and towards 
the end of it his second—a brief discussion of the 
question whether the length of the day has undergone 
any change, a question which had been proposed by 
the Berlin Academy as the subject for a prize essay. 
Kant argues that the tides must have the effect of 
retarding the earth’s rotation, and he enters mto a 
rough calculation of the amount of this retardation, 
his first step to a conjectural approximation being an 
estimate of the effect of the impulse of the water on 
the whole east coast of the American continent. His 
suo-n-estion was sound* and sagacious ; but he overrated 
vastly the amount of the effect. He inferred that the 
day had lengthened by about 1^^ in two thousand 
years. According to Delaunay, the actual amount of 
retardation is V in 200,000 years. This result is based 
on historical facts (the record of eclipses). Kant’s was 
a purely physical calculation, and for this he did not 

'See an essay by the present writer on the Theory of the Tides 

in the Philosophical Mapaiine, January, 1870; Februaiy, 1871 , 
January, 1872 ; and in the Quarterly Journal of Maths,natus, Maich, 
1872; and on the amount of the retardation, Eermathena, iSK-i- 
(These essays have now been published in a volume.) Kant subse¬ 
quently thought of another cause, which might operate in the oppo 
site direction, viz. the condensation of the interior parts of the earth 
He did not, however, publish the suggestion. 
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possess sufficient data. On account of this inevitable 
lack of precision, he did not offer his essay in com¬ 
petition for the prize. 

The same essay contained another very remark¬ 
able suggestion in explanation of the fact that the 
moon always presents the same face to the earth. In 
fact, if the moon were originally in a fluid state, the 
tides produced in it by the earth (which would be very 
great) would similarly retard its rotation until the fluid 
surface attained a position of equilibrium relatively to 
the earth, i. e. until the moon rotated round its axis 
in the same time that it revolved round the earth. 
This speculation has been recently brought forward 
as novel. 

The conjecture as to the moon’s original fluidity 
was no isolated one in Kant’s mind ; on the contrary, 
he speaks of it as part of a general theory of the 
heavens, which he was about to publish. In the fol¬ 
lowing year (1755), accordingly, he published (anony¬ 
mously) an important work of about 200 pages, 
entitled, A General Theory of the Heavens; or, Essay on the 
Mechanical Origin of the Structure of the Universe, on the 
Principles of Newton. This work is an elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of the Nebular Theory, commonly called by the 
name of Laplace, although Laplace’s Systeme clu Monde 
was not published till forty years later (1796). The 
only considerable differences are, first, that Laplace 
supposes the condensation of the diffused matter to be 
the result of cooling; and, secondly, that he postulates 
an original movement of rotation; whereas Kant 
thought he could account for both condensation and 
rotation from the two elementary forces of attraction 
and repulsion. It is not easy to say whether Laplace 
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was aware of Kant’s priority. He asserts, indeed, that 
he was not aware of any theory except Buffon’s (a 
rather extravagant one); but then Laplace never ci 

acknowledge that he borrowed anything from anybody 

else. Even when he used the mathematical discoveries 
of contemporary Frenchmen, he introduces them as if 
they were his own; how much more if he adopted a 
sus'o-estion of an anonymous German philosopher. I 
]ie°really did calculate on the ignorance of his reader, 
the event has justified his expectation; for even those 
writers who mention Kant’s priority speak as if Kant 
liad merely thrown out a hint, while Laplace had 
developed a theory , whereas, in fact, Kant wrote a 

treatise on the subject, and Laplace only a few pages.’ 
Kant begins by defending his attempt against the 

possible objections of those who might regard it as an 
endeavour to dispense with the necessity for a Divine 
Author. Such persons, he says, appear to suppose 
that nature, left to its own laws, would produce only 
disorder, and that the adaptations we admire indicate 
the interference of a compelling hand, as if nature 
were a rebellious subject that could be reduced to 
order only by compulsion, or else were an indepen¬ 
dent principle, whose properties are uncaused, and 

which God strives to reduce into the plan of His pur¬ 
poses, But, answers he, if the general laws of matter 
are themselves a result of supreme wisdom, must they 
not be fitted to carry out its wise design ? In fact. 


> I do not suppose it likely that Laplace should have seen Kant s 
anonymous hook ; but it must be remembered that Kant mentioned 
his theory in several publications, and probably referred to it in his 

lectures. 
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we have here a powerful weapon in aid of Theism. 

When we trace certain beneficial effects to the regular 

working of the laws of nature, we see that these effects 

are not produced by chance, but that these laws can 

work in no other way. But if the nature of things 

were independent and necessary, what an astounding 

accident, or rather what an impossibility, would it not 

be that they should fit together just as a wise and 

good choice would have made them fit! As this 

applies to such reasoning in general, so it applies also 

to the present undertaking. We shall find that matter 

had certain laws imposed on it, by virtue of which it 

necessarily produced the finest combinations. That 

there is a God is proved even by this, that nature, 

even in chaos, could only proceed with regularity and 
order. 


He proceeds to work out in detail the problem 
of the formation of the planets out of the originally 
diffused matter, taking into consideration the eccen¬ 
tricities, inclinations, &c., of the planets, the rino-s 
of Saturn, the satellites, the comets. It is noticeable 
that he does not, like Laplace, regard the rings of 
Sato as an illustration of his theory. On account 
of their large inclination to the ecliptic (28=^), he 
thought it necessary to assign to them a different 
origin. His hypothesis was that they were pro¬ 
duced by emanations from the planet itself, and 

th + ' further (as Laplace afterwards did) 

that the nng must have a movement of rotation 

and that in consequence of the different velocities 

^longing to different distances from the planet, its 
stohty required that it should consist of several 

distinct nngs. This conjecto, or rather deduction 

b 2 ’ 
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has been verified. He also conjectured, as a result of 
his hypothesis regarding the formation of the ring, 
that the greatest velocity of rotation of particles of the 
ring would be the same as that of the planet’s 
equator. From this consideration, combined r«th the 
assumption that the ring conforms to Kepler s thmd 
law he deduced the time of the planet s rotation. He 
drew particular attention to this as the first prediction 
of the kind. His deduction, however, has not been 


Saturn’s time of rotation is nearly double 

' Another con- 


verified, - ,11 

what it ought to be on Kant s theory. 


wnai IX ougiib 

i ecture of his, subsequently verified, was, that there 
are planets heyond Saturn. Later, he conjectmed 
also the existence of a planet between Mars and 

■’“‘’l^nt then extends his view to the sidereal system^ 
He states that the first to suggest to him that the fixed 
stai-s constituted a system was Wright, of Durham. 
Kant develops this conception. If gravitati on is a 

1 Kant assumed too hastily that Kepler’s thM ^ 

particles of the ring, which amounts 

clisturhances are negligible. _ Yet. considering the form of the rings. 

this is not a violent hypothesis. 

2 Phis, Geogr.j p. 449. 

3 Wright’S wk was entitled. Original m.ry ; ^ a Nn^ypo- 
them of the Universe founded on the Lam of Nature. By Thomas Wng , 
of Duiam. London, 1750. It is singular that the speculations o 

thJs ingenious and original writer have been saved from oblmon in 
his own country by Kant, who was indebted for hrs 
them to a German periodical. Prof. De Morgan has desenbed Wnght s 
^ork at some length in the Philosophical Magaaxne for Apnl, 1848 
but De Morgan’s attention was drawn to it by Arago s notice in th 
Annuaire for 1842 ; and Arago, who had not seen the bo^, only knew 

it through Kant’s reference. There is an account of Wright in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1793, vol. Ixiii., pt. i. 
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universal property of matter, we cannot suppose the 
sun’s attractive force limited to om’ system; but if it 
extends to the nearest fixed star, and if the fixed stars, 
like suns, exercise a similar force around them, then 
they would, sooner or later, fall together, if not 
prevented (like the planets) by a centrifugal force. 
Hence we may conclude that all the stars of the 
firmament have their own orbital motion. If we con¬ 


ceive our planetary system multiplied a thousand-fold, 
and the several bodies in it to be self-luminous, the 
appearance, as seen from the earth, would resemble 
that of the Milky Way. The form of the heaven of 
the fixed stars then is in great an effect of the same 
systematic arrangement as our system in little ; oui- 
sun with the other stars are, in short, the planets of 
a vaster system, which is, in fact, the Milky Way.* 
There may be many such sj^stems, and some of these 
may appear to us as nebulse, and these being seen 
obliquely Avould present an elliptic form. The Milky 
Way seen from a sufficient distance would appear 
like one of these elliptic nebulae. But these systems, 
again, may be mutually related, and constitute to¬ 
gether a still -more immeasurable system. This opens 
to us a view into the infinite field of creation, and 
gives us a conception of the work of God suitable to 
the infinity of the great Creator. If the magnitude 
of a planetary system in which the earth is as a grain 
of sand fills our' understanding with wonder, with 
what amazement are we seized when we consider the 
vast multitude of worlds and systems which constitute 



This suggestion of Kant’s anticipated Lambert’s similar suggos 
tion by six years. 
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the Milky Way; and how is this amazement increased 
again when we learn that all these immeasurable star 
systems are in their turn only a unit in a number 
whose limit we know not, and which is perhaps as 
inconceivably great as the former, while it is itself 
the unit of a new combination.’ There is here a 
veritable abyss of Immensity in which all human 
power of conception is lost. The wisdom, the good¬ 
ness, the power, that are revealed are infinite, and in 
the same degree fruitful and active; the plan of its 
revelation must, therefore, be equally infinite. He 
ventures upon the conjecture (giving his reasons) that 
nature may in course of time be again reduced to 
chaos, and again emerge like a phoenix from its 
ashes. When we contemplate nature in these suc¬ 
cessive changes, carrying out the plan by which Ood 
reveals Himself in wonders that fill space and eternity, 
the mind is overwhelmed with astonishment; but not 
satisfied with this vast yet perishable object, the soul 
desires to know more nearly that Being whose intelli¬ 
gence and whose greatness are the source of that light 
which spreads as from a centre over all nature. With 
what awe must not the soul regard even its own 
nature, when it reflects that it shall outlive all these 
changes. “ 0 happy,” he exclaims, “ when amid the 
tumult of the elements and the ruin of nature it is 
placed on a height from whence it can, as it were, see 
beneath its feet the desolation of all perishable things 


^ This conception is alluded to in the Criiiqtie of Praetical Reasoriy 
p. 376. Humboldt erroneously identifies Kant’s view of the nebuloo 
with that of Lambert and Halley: Cosmos (Sabine’s transl.), vol. iii., 

D. 223. 
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of the world. Reason could not even dare to wish for 
such happiness, but Revelation teaches us to hope for 
it with confidence. When the fetters that have bound 
us to the vanity of the creature have fallen off, the 
immortal spirit will find itself in the enjoyment of 
true happiness in communion with the Infinite Being, 
The contemplation of the harmony of universal nature 
with the will of God must fill witli ever-increasing 
satisfaction the rational creature who finds himself 
.united to this source of all perfection.^ Viewed from 
this centre, nature will show on all sides nothing but 
stabilit}’ and fitness; its changes cannot interfere with 
the happiness of a creature who has reached this 
height. In sweet foretaste of this condition the soul 
can exercise its mouth in those songs of praise with 
which all eternity shall ring :— 


“ ‘ When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever-grateful heart, 0 Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song I ’ll raise ; 

For, oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise,’ Annisox 


Discussing the question, whether the planets ai-e 
inhabited, he states his opinion that it would be absurd 
to deny this as to all or even most of them. But in 
the wealth of nature, in which worlds and systems are 
to the whole creation only sundust, there may well be 



' Compare Bishop Butler’s second Semon on the love of God 

where he speaks of viewing the scheme of the universe in the mind 
that projected it. 

Quoted by Kant from a German translation. 
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waste and uninhabited places as there are uninhabited 
wastes on our own earth. Perhaps, indeed, he adds, 
some of the planets are not yet brought into a state 
fit for habitation ; it may take thousands of years o 
bring the matter of a great planet into a steady con¬ 
dition. Jupiter appears to be in this transition state 
One planet may come to its perfection thousands of 
years later than another.^ We may be sure that mos 
of the planets are inhabited, and those that are not w 
be so in due time. He imagines that the further the 
planets are from the sun the more the inhabitants excel 
in liveliness and distinctness of thought. Indulging in 
fancy, he asks. Does sin exist in those worlds? and 
suggests that perhaps the beings in the inferior planets 
may be too low to be responsible; those in the supe¬ 
rior planets too wise and too elevated to fall into sin, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mars. Perhaps, he 
adds, some of these bodies are being prepared for our 
future habitation : who knows whether the satellites 
wliich revolve round Jupiter are destined one day to 
illumine us ? “No one, however, will base his hopes 
of the future on such uncertain fancies. When cor¬ 
ruption has claimed its part in human nature, then 
shall the immortal spirit swiftly soar above all that is 
finite, and continue its existence in a new relation to 
the whole of nature arising from its nearer relation 
to the Supreme Being. When we gaze on the stai'iy 
heavens with our mind filled with such thoughts as 
have here been expressed, while all nature is at rest 
and our senses also in repose, the hidden faculties of 


> This Buggcstion also has been lately devoloped in a populai 
inannor, a8 a novelty. 
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the immortal soul speak in a language unutterable, 
and give us conceptions which can be felt but not 
described. If there are on this planet thinking beings 
so base as to bind themselves to the service of corrup¬ 
tion, in spite of all that draws them away from it, how 
unhappy is this globe to produce such miserable crea¬ 
tures ! but how happy, on the other hand, that under 
conditions worthy of all acceptation a way is opened 
to them to attain to a happiness and a dignity in¬ 
finitely beyond all the advantages which the most 
favourable arrangements-of nature can reach in all 
the bodies of the univei’se! ” 

The reader who is interested in Kant himself will 
readily pardon this long notice of a work to which he 
attached some importance. At its first publication it 
was dedicated to the king, Frederick the Great; and 
the theory developed in it is frequently referred to by 
Kant in his subsequent writings,^ for he never ceased 
to take an interest in these subjects. So late as 1785 
he wrote an essay on the volcanoes in the moon, with 
reference to an observation by Hei'schel. In this Paper 
he suggests a mode of accounting for the great heat of 
the sun, and (originally) of the planets. His sugges¬ 
tion is based on the discovery of Crawford, that heat 
is developed by condensation. On the hypothesis then 
that the sun and planets were formed by the condensa¬ 
tion of matter originally diffused through the whole 


‘In 1763 he repeated the substance of it in the treatise, Ber einzig 
moghehe Beweitgrund zu einer Bemomi/ration des Baseyns Gottes. He 
there mentions that the former work was comparatively little known, 
as It had been published anonymously. In 17 91 he caused an extract 

from it (containing what he thought worth preserving)to be appended to 

Sommer’s translation of Herschel: “Onthe Structure of the Heavens.” 
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snace this heat would bo a direct consequence of the 

^ 1 ’ t.- cifi'll later in 1794, writing on the in- 

tlucnce of the moon on the weather, he throws out the 
succestion that the moon’s centre of gravity may (for 
reasons which he gives) lie b.yond its centre of figure : 
a consequence of which would be that any air and water 
which might be upon its surface would be collected at 

the side remote from us. , t i 

In another instance, both Kant and Laplace migl 

have had reason to say, “ Pereant quiante nos nostra 

dixerunt.” In 1756 Kant wrote a short Paper on the 

theory of the wiVids, in which, for the first time, as 

he believed, he gave the true account of the trade 

winds and monsoons. Halley had shown that the 

effect of the sun in heating the atmosphere at the 

equator would be to cause an indraught towards the 

equator from north and south. This indraught, 

according 1;o him, naturally followed the daily course 

of the sun, and hence the easting.^ Kant showed that 

this theory was untenable. In fact, the wind would 

tend rather to meet the sun, the region to the west 

being the cooler. Nor could a wind from such a cause 

extend with nearly equal force all round the earth. 

' Kant showed further that, owing to the difference in 

the velocity of rotation between the parts near the 

equator and those near the poles, all winds that move 

from the poles towards the equator tend to become 

more and more easterly, and those that move from 

the equator towards the poles become more and more 

» This cpnjecture also has been confirmed. 

2 Phil. Tram., vol. xvi. A short time previously one Dr. Distei 
propounded the singular theory that the trade vrinds were caused by 
the breath of the marine plant Sargasso. {Ibid., vol. xiv.) 
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westerly.' Hence, in the northern hemisphere every 
north wind tends to become a north-east, and ever}' 
south wind a south-west wind. In the .southern hemi¬ 
sphere, on the contrary, soutlr winds tend to become 
south-east, and north winds north-west. He follows 
out in some detail the general principles of this circu¬ 
lation of the atmosphere. We can thus explain, for 
instance, the monsoons of the Indian Ocean,&c., which 
blow from April to September from the south-west; 
for when the sun is north of the equator, the wind 
blows from the equator towards these parts, and 
therefore takes a south-westerly direction.- Again, the 
current from the poles towards the equator is balanced 
by a counter-current, the heated air in the upper 
strata at the equator overflowing as it were towards 
the poles. When this descends, or overcomes the 
weaker motion of the lower strata, it becomes in the 
northern hemisphere a westerly wind, such as prevail 
between the 28th and 40th degrees of latitude. Kant 
subsequently introduced this theory into his course 
of lectures on Physical Geography, which was very 

numerously attended. Laplace propounded the same 
theory forty years later. 


f himself says that, as far as he knew, no previous writer 
hail stated this principle, and he was weU read in such subjects at 

however, been stated by Geo. Hadley (not “Sex- 
xr°j‘i ey) in 1735 yol_ xxxix., pub. 1738) But 

r .O’Alembert, in his Reflect 

tms on the (Jiuses of the W^inds (1747), which obtained the prize 

offered by the Berlin Academy, rejects the heat of the sun as a caTse 

d makes all the phenomena depend on the attraction of the sun and 

moon. In the French Encyclopedic (1765, nine years after &mt’s 

Paper thirty after Hadley’s), this is combined with HadWs theort 

m If* 's suggested further that the monsoons may be due to the 
melting of snow, the exhalations Horn mountains, &c 
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In 1763, Kant published his Essay On the only 

possible Demonstrative Proof of the Existence of God, 
The proof developed in this Essay is founded on the 
principle that every possibility of existence presupposes 
an actually existing thing on which it depends. This 
he characterizes as a more thoroughly d prion argu¬ 
ment than any other that has been proposed, since it 
does not assume any actual fact of existence. I need 
not explain how he develops step by step the attri¬ 
butes of Unity, Intelligence, At a later period 

he himself abandoned this line of argument. How¬ 
ever, the greater part of the Essay is occupied with 
remarks on design in the constitution of nature, and 
with an exposition of the theory developed in the 
above-mentioned treatise on the structure of the hea¬ 
vens. We may, he observes, argue from design, either 
as exhibited in a contingent arrangement, for example, 

in the body of an animal or in a plant; or we may 
argue from the necessary results of the constitution of 
matter, the laws of motion, &c. The latter method 
has the great advantage of presenting the First Cause 
not merely as an architect, but as a creator. From 
this point of view he instances first the simplicity and 
harmony resulting from the geometrical conditions of 
space, e. g. that if we seek all the paths which a falling 
body would traverse either to or from the same point 
in the same time, they are found to be chords of the 
same circle. Again, he takes the manifold and hai- 
monious benefits resulting by necessary laws from the 
mere fact of the existence of an atmosphere. There 
may be many reasons for its existence: if we suppose 
its primary purpose to be that it should servo for 
respiration, we find that its existence leads to other 
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important beneficial results. It makes clouds possible 
which intercept excessive heat, prevents too rapid cool¬ 
ing and drying, and keeps tlie land supplied with the 
necessary moisture from the great reservoir of the sea. 
By causing twilight it prevents the strain on the eyes 
which would be caused by the sudden cliange from day 
to night. Its existence pi-events rain from drojiping 
with too great foi’ce, and its pressure makes sucking 
possible. If it occurs to anyone to say—Oh, these are 
all the necessary results of the nature of matter, &c., 
he answers : Yes, it is just this that shows that they 
proceed from a wise Creator. He treats of the laws 
of motion from the same point of view, and then takes 
occasion to show how tlie laws of tlie planetary motions 

result from the simplest laws of matter, attraction and 
repulsion. 

In conclusion, he remarks that while it is of the 
greatest consequence to be convinced of the existence 
of God, it is by no means necessary to have a demon¬ 
stration of it, and those who cannot grasp the demon¬ 
strative proof are advised to hold fast by the more 
easily apprehended proof from design. Hardly, in¬ 
deed, he observes, would anyone stake his whole 
happiness on the correctness of a metaphysical proof, 
especially if it were opposed to the convictions of 
sense. The argument from design is moi’e striking 
and vivid, as well as easy to the common understand¬ 
ing, and more natural than any other. It also gives 
an idea of the wisdom and providence, &c., of God, 
which comes home and has the greatest effect in pro¬ 
ducing awe and humility ; and it is in fine more prac¬ 
tical than any other, even in the view of a philosopher. 

It does not, indeed, give a definite abstract idea of 
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Divinity^ nor does it claim mathematical certainty ; 
but so many proofs, each of great force, take posses- 
sion of the soul, and the speculation may calmly 
follow since conviction has preceded—a conviction 
far above the force of any subtile objections. 

In the same 5 ’’ear in which Kant published his 
Theory of the Heavens, he issued his first metaphysical 
treatise, Principiorum Primorum Cognitioms Metapnysicce 
Nova Dilucidatio, and publicly defended it as an 
exercise prior to his obtaining permission to deliver 
lectures iii the University as a Privat-Docent. He 
forthwith commenced lecturing on mathematics and 
physics ; to these subjects he afterwards added 
lectures on philosophy, natural theology, physical 
geography, anthropology, and fortification. He had 
already so great a reputation, that at his first lecture 
the room (in his own house) was filled literalH to 
overflowing, the students crowding even on the stairs. 
His lectures are thus described by the celebrated 
Herder, who attended them in the years 1762-1764 : 

1 have had the good fortune to know a philosopher 
who was my teacher; he had the happy sprightliness 
of a youth, and this I believe he retains even in old 
age. His open, thoughtful brow was the seat of 
unruffled calmness and joy discourse full of thought 
flowed from his lips; jest and wit and humour were 
at his command ; and his lecture was the most enter¬ 
taining conversation. With the same genius with 
which he criticized Leibnitz, Wolf, Crusius, Hume, 
and expounded the laws of Newton and Kepler, he 
would also take up the writings of Rousseau, or any 
recent discovery in nature, give his estimate of them, 
and come back again to the knowledge of nature and 
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to the moral worth of man. Natural history, natural 
philosophy, the history of nations and human nature, 
mathematics, and experience—these were the sources 
from which he enlivened his lecture and his coin ersa- 
hon. Nothing- worth knowing was indifferent to liini: 
no party, no sect, no desire of fame or jn-oflt had the 
smallest charm for him compared nith the advance¬ 
ment and elucidation of the truth. He encouraged 
and urged to independent thought, and was far finm 
wishing to dominate. This man, whom I name with 
the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel 
Kant; his image stands pleasantly before me.” His 
lectures attracted many hearers of mature age, and 
visitors to Kdnigsberg even prolonged their .^tay for 
the purpose of attending them. At the same time 
he continued to act as tutor to young men specially 
entrusted to his care, who lived with him. 

u r.?® position of 

nvat-Docent” before obtaining a professorship. 

He had, indeed, been offered a professorship by the 
Government before this; but it was almost the only 
chair which he felt he could not worthily fill—the 
Chair of Poetry. This involved not only the censor¬ 
ship of new poems, but the composition of iioems for 

academic celebrations, and Kant declined the office 

In the following year he was appointed sub-librarian 
at the modest salary of 62 thalers. This was his first 
official appointment 42). Four years later he 
was nominated to the professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics, with an income (from all sources) of 



U Mathematics, as is somctimfs stated. The Chair of 

K.nt, but B„ok. tho proJ™. ““il J.' 
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100 thalers. This was ultimately increased to 620. 
This was of course exclusive of fees from students. 

He inauo-urated his professorship by defending is 
es.ay De mundi sensihilis atque intelligihiUs fornaet 

::.Z“on I.£ X-ena £ron> the Concept of the 

Undovstanding, just as in the Critique of 

He shows, precisely as in the latter work, that space 

and time are forms of the intuitions of sense. 

As professor, he continued to lecture .n the same 
wide cLle of subjects as before. Ihe lectures on 
physical geography and anthropology were especially 
fopular. was fond of studying nature, birt espe- 

human nature in all its phases, and took great 
pleasure in reading books of travel, although he neve 

travelled. Having an excellent memory and a liv y 
Zer of imagination, he could distinctly picture to 

hmself, even in minute detaik ZTwLtmiister 

Brido-e, its form, dimensions, &c., with such detai 
mid Swinctness, that an Englishman who was preset 
thought he was an architect, and a sp 
years in London. At another time he spoke of It y 
L if he had known it from long personal acquamk 
ance So popular were his lectures, that we 
Zedlita, the Zsian Minister, writing from 
say that he is reading with pleasure an 

manuscript report of the lectures on P''y®“Zra 
graphy, and requesting Kant to favoui hi 

,„d desirea it, and Kant liin»ell prefe^ ‘iw 

chair. Buck, therefore, hecarae professor of Mathematics, an 

took his place. 
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correct copy. These lectures were published in 1802. 
The lectures on Anthropology had appeared in 1798. 
Both works are written in an extremely interesting 
and popular- style; and those on Anthropology are 
full of entertaining remarks and illustrative anecdotes 
not without humour. Thus, speaking of the emotions 
that nature employs for the promotion of health, 
which are chiefly laughing and weeping, he remarks 
Biat anger also conduces to health, if one can indulge 
in a good scolding without fear of opposition ; and, 
in fact, many a housewife gets no hearty exercise,' 
except in scolding her children and servants: and 
provided these take it patiently, a pleasant feeling of 
fatigue spreads itself through the organism. This sort 
of exercise, however, he adds, is not without danger 
as the object of the scolding may possibly resist' 
Even when lecturing on Metaphysics, Kant is said to 
liave been lucid and interesting. When the difiicultv 
of his writings was complained of, he used to say tha't 
le Avrote for thinkers by profession, and with these 
technical expressions had the advantage of brevity 
Besides, said he, it flatters the vanity of the reader to 
hnd perplexities and obscurities here and there, which 
he can solve by his own acuteness. But in his lectures 
he endeavoured to be clear and intelligible He 
sought, as he expressed it, to teach “not philosophy 
but to philosophize. ” In one of his letters he states that 
he was unceasingly observant of phenomena and their 
aws, even in common life, so that, from first to last 
us hearers should not have to listen to a dry exposi^ 
tion, but be interested by being led to compare his 
lemarks with their own observations. 

It was his custom to keep his eyes fixed on some 
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C kcLt'^uld toteTecT for the sarne purpose 
popular e ’ , . ^gj-son in the audience, con- 

.»=: ;r:; 

’’r « .ecurl^rto the vacant apot, and during the 

hearers took full notes, nevertheless. 

In 1773 he formed the design of writing 

Examination of Pore Reason, Theoretical and Pra ■ 

tieal, the former part of which he hoped ^ 
in three months. The months grew to years, 
yeriater he writes that he expects it to app^ 

volume. It did not see the light, ™ } 

wotdd be ready in three montlis. When this master- 
work was proceed, Kant was «fty-seven years of 
age He states himself that it was Hume that roused 
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him from his dogmatic slumber, and compelled him 
to seek a solid barrier against scepticism.* 

It is stated on Kant’s own authority that he did 
not commit to writing a single sentence in this work 
on which he had not first asked the judgment of liis 
friend Green. A man to whom Kant showed such 
deference deserves a brief notice. He was an English 
merchant, and during the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence happened to be present when Kant, who sym¬ 
pathized with the Americans, denounced the conduct 
of England in strong terms. Green sprang up in a 
rage, declared that Kant’s words were a personal 
insult to him as an Englishman, and demanded satis¬ 
faction. Kant replied so calmly and persuasively that 
. Green shook hands with him, and they became fast 

friends, and continued so until the death of Green in 
1784—-a loss which Kant deeply felt. 

Of the Critique of Pure Reason I need not here 
speak. Suffice it to say, that as Locke’s attempt to 
keep the mind from “going beyond its tether” was 
followed at no long interval by the Idealism of 
erkeley, and the annihilating Scepticism of Hume 
so Kant’s analogous attempt led in a still shorter space 

to the most complete idealism and transcendentalism 
Indeed, his reviewers not unnaturally mistook him for 
an idealist, and Hamann called him the Prussian Hume 


t may perhaps be interesting to note that both Berkeley and 
produced their greatest phUosophical works before the L of 

thTotb l! ^ ’> at thirty-three. “ On 

er and, Locke and Keid, whose object was, like Kant’s to 

raise a b^er against scepticism, and to ascertain the extent and 

limits of the powers of the mind, both published their first pl.ilo 
sophical treatises after fifty ^ 
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The work excited a lively controversy in the philoso¬ 
phical world, but most of the publications to wdiich i 
lave rise have been long forgotten. Kant’s fame, how¬ 
ever, rose to the highest, and Konigsberg became a 
shrine to which students and tourists made pilgrimages^ 
The Critique of Pure Reason was to be followed 
by the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy 
and of Moral Philosophy. The former appeared m 
1786 under the title Metafhysisctte Anfmystjrunde Ai 
AWm-msse,,sc/m/f.' The views respecting motion with 
which this treatise coiniuences had, however, already 
been published as a programme of lectures in 17o . 
Motion is only relative to the sun-ound.ng space^ 
While I sit with a ball on the table before me in the 
cabin of a ship moored in a river, I say that the bal . 
is at rest; I look out and see that the ship has been 
unmoored, and is drifting westward; the ball then is 
moving westward. But I reflect that the earth is rota^ 
ini with greater velocity eastward the ball then is 
mlving eastward. Nay; for the earth in Us orbit is mov- 
ini westward with still higher speed. The orbit itself 
is moving, I cannot tell how rapidly, nor do I know in 
what direction. In any case then it is the same tlniig 
whether I regard a point as moving in its space, or 
reo-ard the space as moving and the point as at rest. 
Hence the law of the composition of motion results 
directly ; for if A he a point having a motion of one 
foot per second westward, and two feet per second 
southward, I can regard it as having only the south¬ 
ward motion, while the space in which it is, is moving 
one foot per second eastward. At the end, therefore, 


> Translatoil by Mr. Bax, in Bobu’s Library, 1883. 
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of one second, the point will be found two feet to tJie 
south; and as its space in moving east lias left it one 
foot behind, it will also be one foot west, relatively to 
its suiTounding space. This is the same as if it had 
moved in the diagonal of the parallelogram. Kant 
claimed as an advantage of this proof, that it repre¬ 
sented the resultant motion, not as an effect of the two 
motions, but as actually including them. It is in¬ 
comparably simpler and more philosophical than the 
proof given by D’Alembert and other contemporary 
mathematicians. When we treat of collision of bodies 
t us mode of viewing the matter becomes absolutely 
mdi.penile If the body A ie approaching the 

body B (equal to it) with a velocity of two decrees 
we regard A as moving with a speed of one dL-ee,’ 
w lie B and Its space move one degree in the opposite 

reldt T;. ^ tbe 

of their contact is mutual rest; but, as the space 

S moving, this rest is equivalent to a motion of the two 
bodies 11 , contact, relative to the surrounding space 
nd m amount one degree. If the bodies are unequal 
the velocities, we have only to divide 

and a! i^ to 1 1” “T" “asses, 

“utual rest, which is equivalent to a motio^^the 

to trie» 

O whdt we have assigned to the space. We can in 

Matter could not exist unless there were both a 
repulsive force and an attractive force If attropf 
ooly existed, matter would bo condeitd "to“" 
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T • it would lie dispersed infinitely, 

ii repulsion on)^, •,of matter is nothing 

Tl.e relative which 

but the repulsive force em * ( inversely 

increases as the require an infirhte 

as the cube), and wou “ physical contact 

pressure to oye«ome t Aogeto 7 

Vu '“Thf a ion of matter on matter without eon- 

5' taUs called actio in dictans, and the attraction 
tact IS what IS calle attraction and 

of gravitation is o inexplicable; 

but the force of attraction - J* ^ In- 

prehensible than ^ 3„,eiy 

because it is imn , J it seems at first 

whereas attraction is o } where 

sight a contradiction to say that a body can 

ftt not-, but in fact we might 

thing in space acts " ’ ^s the thing 

^ - beL actionwithont 

acted on. io say 

p„,eicnl contaH is . - - other 

physical contact, f hat do 

without contact, means that th y pp 

other according to a certmn law, witho^ any 

of repnlsion being required as a cond tioii, ad 

is inrt as conceivable as that they should sepai 
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from one another without an attractive force being 
supposed as a condition.’ 

Kant, however, thought it conceivable that in the 
case of chemical solution there might be complete 
interpenetration or “ intussusception.” On this view 
of matter we may, he remarks, regard matter as 
infinitely divisible. 

The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals had apj^eared the year before the last-men¬ 
tioned work, and was followed in 1788 by the Critical 
Exa7hination of Practical Reason. Both these are trans¬ 
lated in the present volume. The few remarks I 
have to offer on them will be found at the end of 

the Memoir. In 1790 was published the Critical 
Examination of the Faculty of Judgment, 

Ihe essay on the corruption of human nature, 
which forms the third part of this volume, appeared 
in 1792 in a Berlin magazine. Four years before 
this an edict had been issued, limiting the freedom 
of the Press, and appointing special censors, whose 


‘ Before reading this work of Kant’s I had made a remark to the 
same eff^t in Sight and Touch, p. 76, with reference to the state¬ 
ment of Hamilton and others, that Sight is a modification of Touch. 

Contact IS usually understood to mean the approach of two bodies 
so that no space interrenes between them; but in this sense there ii 
probably no such thing as contact in nature. Physically speaking 
bodies in contact are only at such a distance that there is a sensible 
resistance to nearer approach. Sensation by contact, then, is sensation 
by resistance; to say, then, that sight is a modification of touch is to 
say that the antecedent of vision is the exercise or feeling of the same 
rep sive force wWeh is a physical hypothesis, and, considered as 
such, IS m fact absurd. Between ponderable substances and light 
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business was to examine as to the orthodoxy not only 
of hooks, but of professors, lecturers, and theological 
candidates. The magazine in question was punted 
in Jena; hut, in order to avoid any appearance o 
underhand dealing, Kant expressly desired that his 
essay should be submitted to the Berlin licensing 
authority, who gave his imprimatur,^ on the ground 
that only deep thinkers read Kants 'voiks. 
second part of the work on the Theory of Religion 
was referred to the theological censor, who refused his 
imprimatur. Kant accordingly submitted his ^saj to 
the censorship of the theological biculty of Korngs- 
bercr, and this unanimously sanctioned the publica¬ 
tion, which reached a second edition in the following 
year. The Berlin censors were naturally annoyed at 
this way of escaping their decision, and the severe 
remarks in the preface did not tend to conciliate them. 

A few months afterwards Kant received an ordei 
from the king (Frederick William II), forbidding 
him to teach or write anything further in this man¬ 
ner. Kant did not mention the order even to us 
intimate friends. A slip of paper, found after his 
death, contained this reflection: “To deny ones 
inner conviction is mean, but in such a case as 
silence is the duty of a subject; and, although a man 
must say only what is true, it is not always a duty to 
say all the truth publicly.” He therefore, m his reply 
to the king, declared that to avoid all suspicion 
he, “ as his Majesty’s most loyal subject,’ solemn y 
engaged to refrain from writing or lecturing on 
religion, natural or revealed. The words, ‘ ‘ as your 
Majesty’s most loyal subject,” were inserted with the 
intention of limiting his engagement to tho life ot 
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the king, and on the deatli of Frederick William in 

1797, Kant regarded lii-mself as free, and published 

his Contest of the Faculties (i,e. of the Academical 
Faculties). 

In 1797 Kant ceased to lecture publicly. In the 
same year he published his Metaphysical Elements of 
Morals, which treats of the several virtues and vices 
in detail,* and Metaphysical Elements of Lato. After the 
publication of these, he seems to have been regarded 
as a counsellor to be consulted in all difficulties, and 
an authority in all questions of conscience. The pains 
he took to give real assistance in such cases, both by 
his own reflection, and by inquiring from his col- 
eagues, are attested by his written and often cor¬ 
rected memoranda. As an example may be mentioned 
the question whether inoculation was morally allow¬ 
able or not. This question was addressed to him at 
the same time by a Professor of Medicine in Halle, 

. j ■was going to be 

married, and whose bride wished to be inoculated. 

Kant s reply is not known, although some memoranda 
for it exist. 


After this time he'began to feel the burden of ao-e • 
and his powers, mental and bodily, gradually failed.’ 
He was qmte aware of his condition, and resigned. 
Gentlemen, said he one day, “ I do not fear to die. 
assurp you, as in the presence of God, that if on this 
very night, suddenly, the summons to death were to 
reach me, I should bear it with calmness, should raise 
my hands to heaven, and say, ‘ Blessed be God! ’ 
W ere it indeed p ossible that such a whisper as this 

3^ 
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could reach my ear—‘ Fourscore years thou hast lived, 
in which time thou hast inflicted much evil upon thy 
fellow-men,’ the case would be otherwise. This was 
spoken, says Wasianski, in a tone of earnest sincerit>. 

days after his seventy-ninth birthday he wro e in 
his memoranda: “ According to the Bible our life lasts 
seventy years, and, if very long, fourscore years, and 
thouo-h it was pleasant, it has been labour and sorrow. 

Up t'^ this time he was able to read the smallest print 
without spectacles, although he had lost the sig i o 
one eve nearly twenty yeai- before. But soon after 
he had written this memorandum his sight also failed, 
and he died in February, 1804, in his eightieth yeai^ 
His body was so dried up that the physicians said 
thev had hardly ever seen so wasted a body. Indeed 
he had himself said jestingly some years before, tna 
he thought he had reached the minimum of muscular 

substance.* , , 

Kant was of weak frame, and still weaker muscular 

power; he was barely five feet in height.* His chest 

was flat, almost concave, the right shoulder slightly 

crooked, his complexion fresh, his forehead liigi, 

square, and broad, while his piercing blue eyes ma^ 

so lively an impression that it was long remember^ 

by some of bis pupils. Even after he had lost the 

sight of one eye, the defect was not vtsible to a 

stranger. In consequence of Ins contracted chest he 

suffered from a feeling of oppression, which early in 

life caused a tendency to hypochondria, to such an 




' According to Luther’s translation. 

' An interesting account ol “ Tho Last Days of Kant,” talien from 

Wiisinnski, moy be found in De Quincey’s works, vol. m. 

. .r,__Vn in» thim Ato foottwo inclies augusn 
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extent as even to make him feel weary of life. This, 
however, he overcame by force of thought. When 
engaged on the Kritik^ in 1771, he speaks of his 
health being seriously impaired, and some years later 
he says that it is unceasingly broken ; yet by dint of 
careful attention and great regularity he was able, 
without medical aid, to maintain such good health on 
the whole, that at a later pei’iod he used to say to 
himself on going to bed, “ Is it possible to conceive 
any human being enjoying better health than I do ? ” 
His maxim for preserving health was, sustine et ahstine. 
His practice illustrated this. The two indulgences of 
which he was fond were tobacco and coffee. But of 


the former he limited himself to a single pipe in the 
morning, whilst he altogether abstained from the latter 
until far advanced in life, thinking it injurious to 
health. At the age of seventy he wrote an essay. 
On the Potver of the Mind to Master the Feeling of 
Illness hy Force of Resolution? The essay was origi¬ 
nally addressed to Hufeland, the celebrated author 
of the treatise on the Art of Prolonging Life, and the 
principles contained in it are exemplified from Kant’s 
own experience. He attached gi-eat importance to 
the habit of breathing through the nostrils instead of 
through the mouth, and asserted that he had by this 
means overcome a tendency to cough and cold in the 
head. There is more truth in this than is perhaps 
generally thought.- Kant, however, is said to have 


' Afterwards included in the “ Streit dor Facultaten.” This essay 

has had a circulation- of over 50,000 in Germany, and a new edition 
Has lately appeared. 
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rc^-arded it iv'? of so mucli importance that he did not 
like to have a companion in his daily walk, lest he 
should have to open his mouth. The true reason of 
this preference (in later life only) for solitary walks 
was, beyond doubt, that which is mentioned in this 
essay, that it is undesirable to exercise the limbs and the 
brain (or the brain and the stomach) at the same time. 

His punctilious attention to health is amusingly 
illustrated by the artifice he used for suspending his 
stockings. Thinking that garters injuriously impeded 
the circulation, he had a couple of bands attached to 
each stocking, and passing through a hole in the 
pocket of his breeches. Inside the j)ocket they wore 
connected with a spring enclosed in a box, and this 
spring regulated the tension. That he might not be 
without .some exercise in his study, he habitually left 
his handkerchief at the other side of the room, so that 
now and then he should have to get up and walk to it. 


On the same principle his hours of sleep, &c., were 
adhered to with the utmost regularity. Ho wont to 
bed punctually at ton, and rose punctually at five. 
His servant had orders not to let him sleep longer on 
any account; and on being asked once by Kant, in 
presence of guests, testified that fiu* thirty years his 
master had never once indulged beyond the appointed 
hour. On rising he took a cup (indefinite cups) of 
tea, but no solid food. The early hours were devoted 
to preparation for his lectures, which in his earlier 
years occupied four or five hours, but subsetjuoutly 
only two. At seven o’clock precisely, or eight, as the 
case might bo, ho entered his leoturo-rooiu. Lectures 
ended, at nine or ten, ho returned to his study, and 
applied himself to preparing his books for the press. 
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He worked thus witliout interruption until one o'eloek 

tlje hour tor dinner. Tin, w„,s Id., only meal, u,.,| l.^ 
hked to have pleasant company, a„d to prolong the meal 
(ite.yc emiam) with lively, .sonietime.s hrilliant c.uver 
sation, lor three or four homy. Kant had li.ywell 
and nothing is preserved of these eonversatioms i„ 
winch he IS .said to have often thrown out prolonml 
and suggestive remarks with e.xtraordinary richness.' 
Ll .1 Ins si.xty-tlnrd year, not having a house of his 
own. he dined at a public restaurant, which, however 
he occasionally found it necessary to change, in co,,.' 
sequence of persons coming for the purpose of uiseus,. 
ing philosophical questions with him. He considered 
that in.eal-time ought to be a time of perfect mental 
rehtxabon, and wa.s not disposed to turn the dinner 
table into a lecture pulpit. His afternoons were 
however, often spent at the houses of his friends' 

where ho enjoyed meeting foreign merchants sea 
oaptatns, and travelled scholars, from whom he mig7 
eain much about foreign nations and countries His 

rrmad' “t- eonwersation, flavoured 

Ltarrbfrrar 


i. MivveS," D, a. ““ " '• 

ww. to dewy ere,' tUm.^k tie 

1 ft, Breakfast early in the =- 

about 10 A.ii.; 3rd* Dinner at 1 «V-7th 
all of which does seem a verx-’fn ’n 

means to loctnro on abstinence at nijht.” “ ““ 
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When he had a house of his own, he had every 
day a few friends to dine with him. He liked to have 

a mixed company-merchants, professional men, and 

especially a few younger men. After dinner followed 
regularly his daily walk for an hour or more along 
what was from him named “ The Philosopher s Walk, 

until he was driven from it by the number of bepars 
whom his habit of almsgiving had attracted there. 
Even the severest weather did not interfere with this 
daily walk, in which in his earlier years he usually 
had companions; after sixty years of age he walked 

alone, for the reason already mentioned. 

He had on one occasion a nai-row escape from 

assassination. A lunatic, who had made up his mind 
to kill some one, waylaid Kant for the purpose, an 
followed him for three miles; but on reflection, think¬ 
ing it a pity to kill an old professor who must hpe so 
many sins on his head, the unfortunate madman killed 

a child instead. 

The evening was devoted to lighter reading and 
meditation. He would read over and over again such 
books as Don Quixote, Hudibras, Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub, Juvenal, and Horace. In his later years he was 
especially fond of reading books on physical science, 
and books of travel. Purely speculative works he 
cared little for, but liked to read Locke, Hutcheson, 

Pope, Hume, Montaigne, Rousseau. 

How unwilling Kant was to depart from his re¬ 
gular routine appears from a characteristic anecdote. 
One day as he was returning from his walk, a noble- 

> Yot some of his biographers state that he never gave alms to 
bcggare. 
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man who was driving came up with him, and politely 
invited him to take a drive with liim, as the evening 
was fine Kant yielded to the first impulse of polite” 
ness, and consented. The Count, after driving over 
some of his property near the city, pi.opo.,ed to visit a 
fiiend some miles from the town, and Kant of course 
could not refuse. At last Kantwas set down at Ids 
own door near ten o'clock, full of vexation at this 
violation of his regular habits. He thereupon made 
It a fixed rule never to get into a carriage that he 
had not hired himself, so that he could manage it as 
le pleased. When once he had made such a resold 
tion, he was satisfied that he could not he taken by 

Th- Tf from if 

So his life passed, says one of his biographers like 
the most regular of regular verbs. 

Punctual, however, as he was, his punctualitv d;n 
One “v“Ll W laTptLiel to'"'' u"'"' 

rlravw eigut (areen was walkino- un anrJ 

down his room, watch in hand- nf J ^ 

Md af tif“fi“t T*’ fro toThis“sir 

couple of minutes late, he would iim“ on M T “ 
because this was ao-ninaf ^ 

l>i« .-nle. This gentlemau. for XrKlta?”’"*”** 
English character in the 

accumulate at 6 per cent, interest ’ “"°'' 0 '“o 

Kant IS said to have been on two occasions on the 
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'clvill 

■ , * n.MTvino-, or at least ot making a proposal; 

fT foX so lon-r to calculate his incomings and 

outgoings with exactness, m 

could afiord it, ^ Konigsberg before 

married, an i ^bid When he was seventy 

aT offiers iriond actually printed a 

dialogue on niarrmge, with - J 

philosopher to inaii). unnaturally, 

expense of prmtmg, he 

’'’"“?o*tte charms”oUemale society appears from the 

E^av t^e mum .,«d BeanliM, P-where 
h; discusses the difierence 

who knew him best as truly ^ 

■replant r:t^«£;ta:ibiro:’ d"?. 

bad in men’s His modesty 

d"; Tgreat fame almost degenerated 

”‘7" mar be supposed from the regularity of 1^ 
lit. be^never allowed himself to run into debt. 
wSS’a Ldeut at the University, with very rmr^ow 

rrS —d a sum of money, whmh^.s 

rdtohim 

fewrfto” rtaS his suabby coat rather than incur debt 
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or lose his independence.^ In his old age he boasted 
that he had never owed any man a penny, so that 
when a knock came to his door he was never afraid 
to say, “Come in.-’ When his means had increased 
(chiefly through the profits on his writings), he assisted 
such of his relatives as were in want in the most liberal 
manner. On the death of his brother, he assigned to 
the widow a pension of 200 thalers. Many poor per¬ 
sons also received a weekly allowance from him; and 
AVasianski, who in later years managed Kant’s affairs 

for him, states that his charitable expenses amounted 
to about 400 thalers annually. 

His kindness was shown in his last will, in which 
he left an annual sum to a servant who had treated 
him shamefully, but who had served him (not indeed 
faithfully) for thirty years. Kant had dismissed him 
two years before, with a pension, on condition of his 
never setting foot inside the house again. After some 
other small legacies, the residue was left to the chil¬ 
dren of his brother and sisters. The whole amount 
was under four thousand pounds. 

The principal questions on the Theory of Morals 
may, with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose 
be said to be these: First, the purely speculative 
question. What is the essential nature of moral right¬ 
ness ? Secondly, the practical questions. What is to 
man the criterion of his duty ? and what is the founda¬ 
tion of obligation ? The additional question, By what 

faculty do we discern right and wrong ? is properly a 
psychological one. ^ ^ j 
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Tf we had only to do with a being in whom Reason 

not of themselves ep Eeason to maintain 

its authority in spite of deal 

" xi: ,r r: 

His categorical a universal law 

EJr4‘:rX“"“ •' 

of natuie g P a subjec- 

empty. T'-e categorical mipeiat 

rather negative than ’ j , „,oralitv of 

rt”::»: i:..»--p'^s lAich 

kIT himself gil. Fo^ ilt .o”I 

passion he su^os t ly 

if *7;“ "sr; ts- »<■*. 

ft r Wha^toVnnt is a motive for giv ng help. 

^Td’’ X'' oiher‘'t“‘rthr et^oi g»s 

toZd their benefaotor. It is trne we dionld look 
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for it ourselves; but this implies that such a feeling is 
natural to man, and that we approve it. Again, put 
the case of self-sacrifice, of a man giving his life to 
save his friend; it would seem as easy on Kant’s 
principle to prove this a vice as a virtue. 

Kant has in fact treated human nature too ab¬ 
stractly. In eliminating the “ matter ” he has elimi¬ 


nated that on which frequently the whole question 
turns. Indeed, in some of the instances he himself 


chooses, he elicits a contradiction only by bringino- 

in a teleological consideration ; e. g. as to suicide, he 

brings in the end for which self-love was given. The 

will to destroy one’s own life is not contradictory of 

the will to sustain it, unless the circumstances be 
suj^posed the same. 


These remarks, however, only show that the for¬ 
mula is not a mechanical rule of conduct; they do 
not disprove its scientific value. In fact, precisely 
similar objections have been alleged against the logi¬ 
cal analysis of speculative reasoning, that it leaves 
untouched what in practice is the most difficult part 
of the problem. If all poisonous substances could be 
brought under a single chemical formula, the gene¬ 
ralization would be of value both theoretically and 
practically, although its application to particular 
cases might be difficult and uncertain. Kant never 
attempted “ to deduce a complete code of duty from 
a purely formal principle ”; > he expressly states that 


‘ Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, page 181; 3rd ed., page 207 In 
his third edition, Mr. Sidgwick appeals, in defence of liis yiew to 
Ka,nt s statements in pp. 38-42 of the present book. The passage’ on 
p. 299 was he remarks, written ten years later. But I think it will 
be found that in each of his hypothetical cases he does not dedTcl 

d 2 
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this is only a negative principle, and that the matter 
of practical maxims is to be derived from a different 
source {cf. the present work, p. 299). ^or xs it to be 
supposed that Kant was not fully aware of the difficulty 
of applying his formula to the complex circumstances 
of actual life. In his Metaphysic of Morals he states a 
la‘:lber o( questions of casuistry, which he leaves 
undecided, as puzzles or exercises to the reader And 
indeed similar difficulties might be raised, from a 
speculative point of view, respecting the rule, What¬ 
soever ve would that men should do unto you, even 
so do unto them ”-a rule of which we may never¬ 
theless say that in practice it probably never mis ed 
anyone, for everyone sees that the essence of it is the 
elimination of self-partiality and inward dishonesty. 
The scientific basis of it is stated by Clarke in lan¬ 
guage nearly equivalent to Kant’s. The reason o • 
it says the former, is the same as that winch forces 
us in speculation to affirm that if one line or number 
be equal to another, that other is equal to it. mat- 
ever relation or proportion one man in any case bears 
to another, the same that other, when put in like cir¬ 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatever I judge reason¬ 
able or unreasonable for another to do for me, that, 
hy the same judgment, I declare reasonable or unrea¬ 
sonable that I in the like case should do for him. 
Kant’s rule is a generalization of this, so as to include 
duties to ourselves as well as to others. As such it 
has a real scientific value. Pra ctically, its value 

What he does is to test the maxim 
t,y the imperative, just as he might test an argument by the rules of 

syllogiBrn. 

1 Discourse on the Attributes, &c. Ed. 1728, p. 200. 
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consists, like that of the golden rule, in tlie elimination 
of inward dishonesty. 

Mill’s criticism on Kant’s formula is, that wlicii 
we speak of a maxim being ‘^fit” to be a universal 
law. It IS obvious that some test of fitness is required, 
and that Kant, in fact, tests the maxims by their con¬ 
sequences ; as if the whole gist of Kant’s argument 
were not that the only test of this fitness is hxrical 
possibility; or as if this were not the one tl.in 
expressed in his formula. As to testing maxims by 
consequences, he does so in the same sense in which 
^uchd in indirect demonstrations tests a hypothesis by 
Its consequences, and in no other, /.r. by the lo-ical 
consequences, not the practical. Take the case If a 
promise. In Kant’s view, the argument against the 
law permitting unfaithfulness is not that it would be 
attended with consequences injurious to society, but 
that It would annihilate all promises (the present 
mcluded), and therefore annihilate itself. Of iucon 
vemence to ^ society not a word is said or implied 

fnirersdi'ty Vthe absolute 
tar,-« 1 • ^ ^ ^ supposed law, whereas the Utili- 

apTcaWr consequences would be 

applicable m a proportionate degree to a law not sun- 

even ifThlT^* Hence, also, Kant’s test would hold 

bv annfh promise were never to be followed 

by another; nay, it would be of equal force even 

It h« K be no verbal promises. 

applying Kant’s formula 

Mr. Sidglick^ page 482 . 
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.ve nmst qualify it by introducing the 
of the probability that our example or rule will b 
generally followed; and the instance of celibacj has 
Un suiested, which, it is said, would be necessarily 
condenmed as a crime if tested by Kant s rule, pure 
and simple; for if all men practised celibacy, theie 
would be an end of the race, and, on the g>-®^test 
happiness” principle, to effect this would be the worst 
of crimes. Now, it a qualification were required, or 
admissible, Kant’s formula would be deprived o 
scientific significance, and its application made depmi- 
dent on private and uncertain opinion. As to tne 

example of celibacy, Kant has himself 
he would dispose of it by the way in which he treats 
suicide. He does not show its unlawfulness by alleg¬ 
ing that if everyone committed suicide the human 
race would come to an end, but by exposing t le m 
consistency in the principle of action which would lead 
to suicide. In every case it is the mental princip e 
which is to be tested, not the mere external action. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall find no difficultj in 
the case of celibacy. It may proceed from motives 
Avhicli there would be no absurdity ni supposing uni¬ 
versal, because the circumstances which give t 
particular direction could only be exceptionah But, 
suppose celibacy recommended on grounds winch are 
in their own nature universal, e. g. as a condition o 
moral perfection, then Kant’s formula would properly 

human happiness is certainly known to exceed that of ^ 

Even on his own statement, a man who doubted or disbchev . 
would be justified in adopting celibacy. Nay, m the latter case, c 

might regard it as a duty- 
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apply, for moral perfection is an end to be aimed at 
by all. One might just as well say that Kant’s rule 
would make all killing criminal, whereas Kant would 
obviously require us to take into account the motive, 
self-defence, or other. On the other hand, apply Mr. 
Sidgwick’s qualifications, and what would result ? Wh\-, 
that we might innocently kill, provided the action’ 
were not likely to be generally imitated! If occasional 
celibacy is justified only because there exists a natural 
passion which is sure to be usually powerful enou-h 
to prevent the example being followed, then we may 
equally justify occasional violence or murder on the 
ground that fear or benevolence will naturally prevent 
le action from being extensively imitated. 

vant’s view of the .source of obligation in the 
mononiy of t],e will appears to require qualification 
■y>e would avoid a contradiction, A law mu.it be 

above the nature to which it is a law, and which is 
subject to It A being which gave itself the moral law 
and whose freedom, therefore, is Autonomy, would 

law would coincide with its will. Kant draws the ai> 

wdlinl tl conclusion that we, though 

iT w ” M r. Even if this be granted 

that either action at all would follow, or tfe more 

serefwhe * 'T''* 

fart on whlT°K‘‘''! “ “"Portant 

his theory fails to explain. Is it not a far impleT and 

touer exp anation to say that this self-condemnatioif 

m a tTo'f tt? “ ^ “ -bending uZ’ 

proof that we have not given ourselves the law 
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that we are subjects o£ a higher power?' There is, 
indeed, a sense in which Autonomy may be truly Tin- 
dicated to man. The moral law is not a mere preoep 
imposed upon us from without, nor is it forced upon 
us by our sensitive nature; it is a law prescribed to 
us, or, more correctly speaking, revealed to us by our 
own Reason. But Reason is not our own in the sense 
ill which our appetites or sensations are our own it is 
not under our own control; it bears the stamp of uni¬ 
versality and authority. Thus it declares itself imper^ 
sonal: in other words, what Reason reveals we regard 
as valid for all beings possessed of intellipnce equa 
or superior to our own. Hence, many ethical writeis, 
both ancient and modern, have insisted as strong y as 
Kant that the moral law is common to man with a 
rational creatures.' And when Kant speaks of Auto¬ 
nomy. this is all that his argument requires. Accord¬ 
ingly, he sometimes speaks of rational creatures as the 
subjects of Reason, which is the supreme legislator. 

As regards the sanctions of the moral law, which 
practically to imperfect creatures furnish the motive, 
these consist, according to Kant, in the happiness and 
misery which are the natural consequences of vii tue 

> Kant appears to recognize this in the passage quoted on p. 322 

^ For instance, Cicero de Legibus argues that there is ‘ 

Juris inter deos et UM' Br- Adams (in his 
On the Ohligatim of Virtue), like Kant, remarks that to 
obligation of virtue on any good affections, or on a moral sense as 
this is generally understood), is to make its nature wholly prccaiious 
to suppose tha'men might have been intelligent beings without su^ch 
sentiments, or with the vei^ reverse. So Clarke had insis 
the eternal relations of things, with their consequent fitnesses, must 
appear the same to the understandmgs of all intelbgent heings. 
fact, this is a commonplace of English moralists. 
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and vice j and lie thinks that when they are regarded 
as natural consequences, the dread of the misery will 
have more effect than if it were thought to be an 
arbitraiy punishment. “ The view into an illimitable 
future of happiness or misery is sufficient to serve as 
a motive to the virtuous to continue steadfast in well¬ 
doing, and to arouse in the vicious the condemning 
voice of conscience to check his evil course.”' In 
this Kant agrees with Cumberland. Kant’s argument 
for immortality is in substance that it is necessary for 
a continued indefinite approximation to the ideal of 
the moral law. But since, as he maintains, we have 
ourselves to blame for not having attained this ideal, 
what right have we to expect such an opportunity 
Haying missed the true moment in his argument, 
whmh led to the existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, he 
airived at this fundamental truth bj’ a roundabout way, 
through the conception of the siimmum honmi. But this 

introduces a quite heterogeneous notion, viz., that of 

happiness. Happiness belongs to a man as a sensible 
creature, and all that he has a right to say is, that if 
Practical Reason had happiness to confer, it would 
confer it on virtue. How much more direct and con¬ 
vincing is the argument suggested by Butler’s brief 
words : “ Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as given 
them by their Maker, not only raises immediatelv a 

sense of duty, but also a sense of security in followino- 
It, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of 
e Author of Nature, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as such, is plainly a command from 


‘ Religion, p. 80 . 
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him; and a command from him necessarily includes 
in it’at least an implicit promise in case of obedience, 
or threatening in case of disobedience ” ; and since 
•• his method of government is to reward and punish 
actions, his having annexed to some actions an 
inseparable sense of good desert, and to others ol 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom 
his punishments shall be inflicted, and his rewards 

bestowed.’' _ , 

Kant sees no mode of reconciling morality with the 

law of Causality, except by his distinction of noimena 
and phenomena, men the law of Causality is rightly 
understood, there is no inconsistency. For the cause 
which it demands is an efficient cause, and the idea ot 
an efficient cause involves the idea of mind.' It is in¬ 
volved in the idea of matter, that it cannot originate 
(this Kant himself adopts as a first principle in his 
Metaphysics of Natural Philosophy); whereas it is the 
very idea of mind with will that it does originate. 


. This has beou recognized by philosophers of all periods who have 
uot begun with a particular theory ns to tho origin of the idea and the 
principle. Thus, to take only non-motnphysicnl writers, J. Herschd 
cars; “It is our own immediate consciousness of effort which we exert 
to’put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, which gives 
us this internal conviction of power and causation, so far as it refers 
to the material world, and compels us to believe that whenever we see 
material objects put in motihn ... it is in eonseqiienee of such an 
effort, somehow exerted, though not accompanied with our conscious¬ 
ness.” (A,trouo>„!/, loth ed., sec. 439.) Dubois Rcymond mates 
u similar statement, deriving the principle from “ an irrcsisUblo 
tendency to personify.” It is somewhat singular that tho philosophers 
who most strenuously deny that the principle of enusohty has any 
basis other than our observation of tho phenomena of passive matter, 
vet insist most strongly on oxtoniUng it to those of aotivo 'Will. 
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When we seek the cause of motion, we are satisfied 
when we trace it to a will. True, we may then ask 
for the motive; but the natui’e of motive and that of 
eificient cause are heterogeneous. 

Kant’s view of Freedom, however, does not involve 
anything of caprice or indeterminateness. Freedom, 
according to him, is not independence on law which 
we can consciously follow, but independence on the 
physical relation of causality, the not being deter¬ 
mined by physical or sensible causes. On this view 
the contradiction, which to Hobbes and others seemed 
to exist between the conception of freedom and that 
of the Divine foreknov. ledge, Avould have little weight. 
A short consideration suffices to show that there is a 
fallacy involved in Hobbes’ argument. Suppose a being 
perfectly wise and good, and at the same time free, 
then we should only require perfect knowledge of the 
circumstances of a particular case in order to predict 
his conduct, and that infallibly. If he were not free, 
we could not do so. And the more nearly a being 
approaches such perfection, the more certainly could 
we predict his actions. If his goodness were perfect, 
but his knowledge imperfect, and if we knew how far 
his knowledge extended, we could still predict. It 

would be absurd to say that this would be a con¬ 
tradiction. 

It is worthy of notice that Cud worth’s conception 
of liberty corresponds closely with that of Kant. 

The true liberty of a man, as it speaks pure per¬ 
fection, is when by the right use of the faculty of 
free will, together with the assistance of Divine grace 
he is habitually fixed in moral good ” ; “ but when by 

the abuse of that faculty of free will men come to be 
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to good is possible cannot indeed be comprehended; 
but the original fall from good to evil is equally 
incomprehensible, and yet is a fact. Now, freedom, 
which belongs to the supersensible sphere (the sphere 
of noumena), cannot be determined by anything in the 
phenomenal world ; consequently, if freedom hat, apart 
from time, given the man a determination, then no 
event in time can*produce a change. Nay, it would 
be a contradiction to suppose the removal of an act in 
the noumenal (supersensible) world by a succeeding 
act. Contrary or contradictory attributes cannot be 
attributed to the same subject except under the con¬ 
dition of time. If, therefore, the intelligent being is 
timeless, we cannot possibly attribute to it two deci¬ 
sion.?, of which one annuls the other. He is not even 
consistent, for he argues that it is not possible to 
dedroj! this radical corruption by human power, but 
only to overcome it. Why does he not conclude here, 

I ought to destroy it: therefore I can ? Lastly, even 
if this I can ” were granted, it would be only a 
theoretical, not a practical, possibility. If the man 

endowed with the faculties in their true subordina¬ 
tion, with reason supreme, has yet not had strength 
or purity of will to remain so, what practical possi¬ 
bility IS there that having this subordination perverted 
he can restore it ? There is obviously an'exte nai 
aid necessary here. Not that anything wholly exter 
nal could effect the change, which^ can Ly be 
produced by something operating on uran’s orm 
moral nature; but there must be a moral leveraue 
an external fulcmm, a ,ru5 o™. Such aid, s^h 
everage are prorided by the Christian religion It 
Las mtroduced a new motive, perfectly ori^nal and 
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habitually fixed in evil and sinful inclinations, then 
are they, as Boethius well expresses it, proprm hbertah 
captivi-m 3 .de captive and brought into bondage by 
their own free will.” It may have been suggested 
to both of them by St. Paul, who represents sin as 

slavery, righteousness as freedom. 

Kant is by no means happy m his treatment ot 

the corruption of human nature. In order to escape the 
difficulty of reconciling responsibility with the innate 
corruption on which he so strongly dwells, he has 
recourse (as in the case of freedom) to the distinction 
between man noumenon and man phenomenon. T. e 
innate evil of human nature rests on an inversion of 
the natural order, the legislative will being subordi¬ 
nated to the sensibility. But how can this be recon¬ 
ciled with the self-given and therefore self-willed 
law which makes good a duty ? It is inconceivable 
that the pure supersensible essence could invest the 
sensational nature (the objects of which have for it no 
reality) with a preponderance over itself. A further 
contradiction appears to be involved in the relation ot 
evil to freedom ; for he states that freedom is as 
inseparably connected with the law of Practical Reason 
as the physical cause with the law of nature, so that 
freedom without the law of Practical Reason is a 
causality without law, which would be absurd; and 
yet, on the other hand, he regards freedom as an 
ability from which proceeds contradiction to the 

moral law. , . i 

A still more insuperable difficulty meets him w en 

he attempts to answer the question. Is reformaUon 

possible? He replies: Yes; for it is a duty. You 
ought: therefore you can. How the return from evi 
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unique, the overpowering force of which has been 
"rved in many crucial instances; and no more com¬ 
plete theoretical proof of the absolute necessity of 

Lie such revelation could be given than is supplied 
by the attempts of the profoundest philosopher of 

modern times to dispense with it. 

Kant’s own position with respect to Christianity 

IS that of a Eationalist. He accepts the whole moral 
and spiritual teaching of the New Testament because 
he finds it in accordance with reason, and this being 
so he iudges that it is a matter of no practical conse- 
qu’ence wlLlier its introduction was supernatuial or 
Mt He did not deny that Divine aid was required 
to make reformation possible; but he thought that no 
intellectual belief or knowledge of ours couW be a 
condition of this aid, and, thetefore that dl hmtoiiea 
nuestions were adiaphora. But tins is to take lor 
Lilted that if God gives such aid at all, it must be in 

: particular way. Butler’s argument from ana ogy s 
coLlusIve against such assumptions. And, indeed, it 

certain that the moral and the historical in Christianity 

cannot be thus kept apart. It is to the 
doctrines owe their life and motive-power. It is these 
Lt supply the leverage, without which the most per- 
Lt r'al teaching will fall dead on the ears at least 

of the masses of mankind. 

Besides, as Butler shows, revealed facts may be 

the foundation of moral duties to those to whom 
revelation has come. 

It is remarkable that, although Kant was fond of 
reading English authors, and was influonced in his 
moral discussions by English moralists, 
had written hall a century before tho publication of 
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the Kritik) was wholly unknown to him. Wliat is 
more remarkable is, that Butler has remained equally 
unknown to German writers up to the j)re.sent da\^ 
Whilst German historians of moral philosopli}' are 
careful to note the merits of even Wollaston and 
Ferguson, they pass over Butler’s name in silence. 
The reason of this silence, doubtless, is to be found 
in the title of his work. But although foreign philo¬ 
sophers could not be expected to look for a treatise 
on moral philosophy in a book called Fifteen Sermons, 
how is it that attention was not called to him b}- the 
notices in Mackintosh (who is largely cited, e.g. by 

H- Fichte), which showed the high estimation in 
which the work was held in England ? It is certainly 
a curious and suggestive fact that writers, professedly 
and learnedly treating of English moral philosophers, 
should be wholly ignorant of the writer who holds by 
far the highest rank among them, whose work is the 
classical work, the text-book of the Universities, and 

with a wider circulation, probably, than the works of 
all the other moralists put together. 

The most striking peculiarity of Kant’s moral 
theory is its connexion Avith his metaphysical system, 
t IS in the moral law that he finds the means of estab¬ 
lishing the existence, and to some extent the nature of 
Bie supersensible reality. He has been charged with 
inconsistency in this. What he pulls down in the 
Critique of the Speculative Reason, he restores illo- 
gically, It IS said, in that of the Practical Reason. 

1 he fact appears to be, that readers of the former 
work are apt to fall into two mistakes. First they 
suppose that they have before them a complete system 
instead of a portion only : and secondly, they mistake 
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the attitude of suspense with regard *<> *e “pos¬ 
sible reality for a dogmatic negation oi all knowledg 
he^of When they come to the Practical works, 

they find the impression thus formed Sf'*"? 

he limits his affirmation of ^ 

This' pM;." Ir is this limitation so v.y 

unlike that of the common-sense philosopher, Loc , 
who in speaking of the limits of our faculties, says that 

rln have reason to be well satisfied -- 
niven them “ whatever is necessary for the 
fiioes of life, and the information of virtue ; »ddin^ 
n How short soever their knowledge may come of ™ 
unWemal or perfect comprehension of "ew m 

it yet secures their great ‘ 

have light enough to lead them to the taowUdge 

of their Maker, and the sight of their own 
(Essay, bk. i., ch. i., § ?>•) 



preface. 



NCIENT GEEEK PHILOSOPHY was divided into three 

sciences: Physics, Ethics, and Logic. This division is 

perfectly suitable to the nature of the thing; and the only 

unprovement that can be made in it is to add the principle on 

w ich It IS based, so that we may both satisfy ourselves of its 

completeness, and also be able to determine correctly the 
nenfiSRarv subdivisions 


'material or formal 


f vx jurrniai ; rne 

the forio of the understanding end of the reason iteelf. and trith 
the „n.,ersrf la™ of thought in general without distinction 
of ts ohjeota. Fomud philosophy fa caUed Logic. Matarial 

r“r?a"' -to ^terminate objects 

thtae laws are either laws of nata,. or of The sci™” 

of the former is Physics, that of the latter 

called Tiatural nh^inon^T. _j , . > they are also 


moral philosophy 


cl:te=L":! - “ 


tuuversal 
taken 


w a waauugHu snouia rest 
experience; otherwise it would not be 


^on for the understanding or the reason 


for all thought, and oapahle of demons Jtion (7 


Natural and 


2 PREFACE TO THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES [ 4 ] 

moral phUosophy, on the contrary, can each have their empirical 
part, since the former has to determine the laws of nature as 
an object of experience ; the latter the laws of the human will, 
so far as it is affected by nature ; the former, however, 
being laws according to which everything does happen ; the 
latter, laws according to which everything ought to happen.* 
Ethics, however, must also consider the conditions under which 

what ought to happen frequently does not. 

We may call all philosophy empirical, so far as it is based 

on grounds of experience: on the other hand, that which 

delivers its doctrines from d p-iori principles alone we may 

call pure philosophy. When the latter is merely formal, it is 

logic ; if it is restricted to definite objects of the understanding, 

% 

it is mctapliysic. 

In this way there arises the idea of a twofold metaphysic 
a metaphysic of natiirc and a Tnctaphysic of morals. Physics will 
thus have an empirical and also a rational pait. It is the 
same with Ethics ; but here the empirical part might have the 
special name of practical anthropology, the name nwraiity being 

appropriated to the rational part. 

All trades, arts, and handiworks have gained by division of 

labour, namely, when, instead of one man doing everything, 

each confines himself to a certain kind of work distinct fi-om 

others in the treatment it requires, so as ta be able to perform 

it with greater faciUty and in the greatest perfection. Where 

the different kinds of work are not so distinguished and divided, 

where everyone is a jaok-of-all-trades, there manufactures remain 

stm in the greatest barbarism. It might deserve to be considered 

> [The word ** law ” is here used in two different senseii on whidi eee 
Whately's Logic^ AppendiXi Art# Iaw** ] 
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whether pure philosophy in all its parts does not require a man 
specially devoted to it, and whether it would not be better for 
the whole business of science if those who, to please the tastes 
of the public, are wont to blend the rational and empirical 
elements together, mixed in all sorts of proportions unknown 
to themselves ( 5 ), and who call themselves independent thinkers, 
giving the name of minute phUosophers to those who apply 
themselves to the rational part only—if these, I say, were 
warned not to carry on two employments together wliich differ 
widely in the treatment they demand, for each of which perhaps 
a special talent is required, and the combination of which in one 
person only produces bunglers. But I only ask here whether the 
nature of science does not require that we should always care- 
fully separate the empirical from the rational part, and prefix 
to Physics proper (or empirical physics) a metaphysic of nature, 
and to practical anthropology a metaphysic of morals, which 
must be carefully cleared of everything empirical, so that we 
may know how much can be accomplished by pure reason in 
both cases, and from what sources it draws this its d ^nm 
teaching, and that whether the latter inquiry is conducted by 

all moralists (whose name is legion), or only by some who feel 
a calling thereto. 


limit 


Whether 


necessity to construct. pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared 

of everything which is only empirical, and which belongs to 

anthropology ? (or that such a philosophy must be possible is 

evident from the common idea of duty and of the moral laws 

Bveiyone must admit that if a law is to have moral force i s’ 

to be the basis of an obligation, it must cany with it absoiute 

necessity; that„fot example, the precept, “Thou shalt not lie" 

b2 



principles 


[ 6 ] 


i, not valid for men alone, as « other rational Wngs had no 

need to observe it; and so with all the other moral 1— 
so called; that, thereto^, the basis ol obligatron mnst not be 
11 in the nature ol man. or in the o—n- m tlm 
tvor'ld in which he is placed, but d yrim simply m the con«^ 
tions ol (6) pure reason; and although any other precept which 
nld o'n principles o, mere experience may be in «r^ 
tesp«its univemal, yet in as tar as it rests even m the l^t 
degree on an empirical basis, perhaps only as to a motwe, sue 
llcept, while it may he a practical r^e, can never be caUed 

* '"t only are moral law, with their principles es.ntiaUy 
distinguished from every other hind of practical 

which there is anything empirical, hnt .1. 

n ‘Wh6n niftn, it uoes 


himself 


him 


It thl laws renire a judgment sharpened by 

Iplience, in order on the one hand to distinguish m ^ 
cases they are applicable, and on the other to procure for them 
access to the will of the man, and effectual inffnence on oondnet; 
since man is acted on by so mmiy inclinations that, though 
capable ol the idea ol a practical pure reason, he m not so cm y 

able to make it effective in concrete in hia life. 


necessary 


A metaphysic oi mor»»» -- * 

not merely for epecnletive reesone. in order 

mmroee of the praetie.1 prineiples which me te he^ 

in onr reeasn, hnt slso Imeante moml. them^vee 

sorte ol eormption, ee long as w. are withont that li™ 

enpreme canon h, which to eetimete 

onf.ion should be morally good, it is not enoug 
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that it conform to the moral law, but it must also be done for 
the sake of the law, otherwise that conformity is only very con¬ 
tingent and uncertain; since a principle which is not moral, 
although It may now and then produce actions conformable to 
the law, will also often produce actions which contradict it c). 
Now it is only in a pure philosophy that we can look for the 
moral law in its purity and genuineness (and, in a practical 
matter, this is of the utmost consequence): we must, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysic), and without it there 
cannot be any moral philosophy at all. That which mhMea 
these pure principles with the empirical does not deserve Uie 
name of philosophy (for what distinguishes philosophy from 
common rational knowledge is, that it treats m separate 
sciences what the latter only comprehends confusedly); much 
doe, it deserve that of moral philosophy, sioee bv this 

confusion it even spoUs the purity of morale themselves, and 
counteracts its own end. 


let It not be thought, however, that what is here demanded 
« a r«dy extant in the propmdeutic preiixed by the celebrated 
o to ta moral philosophy, namely, his smcaUed yrarmf 

and that, therefore, we have not to stra-e 
mto m. entirely new field. Just becanse it was to be a general 

P«t.eal phdosophy, it has not taken into consideration a will 

lle^^f ■‘md-say one which should be determined 

tom djnum principles without any empirical motives 
and which we might caU a pure will, but volitiou in oeuemi 

"d ^the taition. and condi tion, which belong to it in this’ 

-h.jinmrriimt’r z::: 

that of Leibnitz,] ' ** Pbdosophy was founded on 
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general By thU it ia diatingviished from a me - 

Usio et movale, >Bt as general logic, which treate Ae 
and canons ol thought » is d,.tmgnmhed from tr- 

scendental philosophy, which treat, ol ^ 

canons of pn" Aonght, «. that who* cognitions arc altogcte 

Zior, h-or the metaphysie of morals has to examme h 

idea and the principle, of a possible y«r. will, 
acts and conditions of human volition generally, w lo 
most partare drawn from psychology (s). It is true th^^mo^ 
laws and duty are spoken of in the general practical phdos^hy 

(contrary indeed to all htiiess). But this is no 
this respect ahx, the authors of that science remain true to to 
idea of it; they do not distinguish the motives whmh a 
prescribed as such by reason alone altogether a prion, an w 
Le properly moral, from the empirical motive, winch the 

understanding rmses to general conceptions J ““ 

Lr sources, and looking on them aU as " 00 ^, to 
consider only their greater Of less amount. It is m J 

they frame their notion of oblvotim. which, though anyth g 
tLoral. is aU that can be asked for in a phitaphy wto 
passes no judgment at all on the origin of aU possible practical 

concepts, whether they are dpriori, or only j 

Intending to pubUsh hereafter a metaphysie of mo^J 
issue in the first instance these fundamental pnnciples. Inde^ 
is properly no oAer foundation for it th»i Ae r^wuf 
„»i,uriio» of aponpracuol roaoo.; just as Aat of top^® 

is the critical examination of the pure speculative re ^ 
already published. But in the Srst pto the former IS nrt » 

absolutely necessary as the latter, because in 
human reason can easily be brought to a high deg 
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correctness and completeness, even in the commonest under¬ 
standing, while on the contrary in its theoretic but pure use it 
is wholly dialectical; and in the second place if the critique of 
a pure practical reason is to be complete, it must be possible at 
the same time to show its identity with the speculative reason 
in a common principle, for it can ultimately be only one and 
the same reason which has to be distinguished merely in its 
application. I could not, however, bring it to such complete¬ 
ness here, without introducing considerations of a wholly 
different kind, which would be perplexing to the reader (9). 
On this account I have adopted the title of Fundamental 
Priimpks of the Metaphysic of Morals instead of that of a 
Critical Examination of the pure practical reason. 

But m the third place, since a metaphysic of morals, in 
spite of the discouraging title, is yet capable of being, presented 

in a popular form, and one adapted to the common under- 

/ 



treatise on its fundamental principles, in order that I may not 
hereafter have need to introduce these necessarily subtle 
discussions into a book of a more simple character. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the 
mvestigation and establishment of the mpreme principle of 

morality, and this alone constitutes a study complete in itself, 
and one which ought to be kept apart from every other moral 
mvestigation. No doubt my conclusions on this weighty 
question, which has hitherto beeii very unsatisfactorily 
exammed, would receive much light from the application of 
the same principle to the whole system, and would be greatly 
confirmed by the adequacy which it exhibits throughout; but 
I must forego this advantage, which indeed would be after aU 
more gratifying than useful, since the easy applicability of a 
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Principle and its apparent adequacy give no very certain proof 
of its soundness, but rather inspire a certain partiaUty, which 
prevents us from examining and estimating it stricUy in itself. 

and without r^ard to consequences. 

I have adopted in this work the method which I 
most suitable, proceeding analyticaUy from common knowledge 
to the determination of its ultimate principle, and a^ 
descending synthetically from the examination of tiiis pnnciple 
and its sources to the common knowledge in which we find it 
employed. The division will, therefore, be as follows (lo) 

1. First serfton.—Transition from the common rational 

knowledge of morality to the philosophical 

2. Secmid section.—Transition from popular moral philosophy 

to the metaphysio of morals. 

3. Third section—Final step from the metaphysio of moraOs 

to the oiitiquo of the pure praatdoal reason., . 
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FIliST SECTION. 


TRANSITION FROM THE COMMON RATIONAL KNOWLEDGE OF 

MORALITY TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Nothing can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out 
it, which can be called good, without qualification, except a Goc 
Will. Intelligence, wit, judgment, and the other talents of tl 
mind, however they may be named, or courage, resolution, pe: 
severance, as qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly goo 
and desirable in many respects; but tliese gifts of nature ma 
also become extremely bad and mischieA'ous if the will which ; 
to make use of them, and which, therefore, constitutes what i 
called character, is not good. It is the same with the gifts c 
fortune. Power, riches, honour, even health, and the o-enera 

well-being and contentment with one’s condition which is caller 

happiness, inspire pride, and often presumption, if there is not 

good will to correct the influence of these on the mind and wit! 

this also to rectify the whole principle of acting, and adapt i 

to Its end. The sight of a being who is not adorned with a sinaL 

feature of a pure and good will, enjoying unbroken prosperity 

can never give pleasure to an impartial rational spectator (12) 

Thus a good will appears to constitute the indispensable condi¬ 
tion even of being worthy of happiness. 

There are even some qualities which are of service to thh 
good wdl Itself, and may facHitate its action, yet which have nc 
in rinsic unconditional value, but always presuppose a good 

does not permit us to regard them as absolutely good 

flmTe r P self-eontrol,^nd 

calm deliberation are not only good in many respects, but even 
0 constitute part of the intrinsic worth of the p rson 
but they are far frou. deterviug to be caUed g<K,d ^tW 
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quaUfication, although they have been so 

nraised by the ancients. For without the principles of a good 

will they may become extremely bad; and the coolness of a 

villain not only makes him far more dangerous, but also directly 

nfats him moL abominable in our eyes than he would have been 

'"'^t'^lood will is good not because of what it performs or 
effects'’not by its aptness for the attainment of some proposed 
1 hut simnlv by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good m 
and cLsidered by itself is to be esteemed much taghet 

than all that can be brought about by it m tavtmr of any m - 
nation, nay. even of the sum-total of all indmations Even i 

it shbuld happen that, owing to special disfavour o 

thf mgcyardb provision of a step-motherly nature, this wd 
should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose if with its 

greatest efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and shor 

Remain only the good will (not, to be sure, a mere wish, but th 
summoning of all means in our power), then, like a jewel, i 
•mild ‘Still shine bv its own light, as a thing whic as i 
whole v^lue in itself (i 3 ). Its usefulness or fruitlessness can 

neither add to nor take away anything from this value^ 
;„uU be, as .. were, only the setting to enable ns to handte . 

the more conveniently in common commerce, or 

absolute value of the mere will, in whieh no aecount « "f 

its utility, that notwithstanding the thorough assent of even 

common reason to the idea, yet a suspicion must 

may perhaps rerily be the product of mere high-down fancy, 

and that wo may have miaundersWod 

asaiguing reason as the governor of our will. Therefore 

examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the physical constitution of an organized being, that s. 

Jg X«d suitably to the purposes of life, we assume. ^ 

a fuLamental principle that no organ for any 

. , . 1 ^.. • -. 1 -^ ¥\mx fitiARt. and best adapted for that 
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purpose. Now in a being which has reason and a will, if the 
proper object of nature were its conservation, its vclfarc, in a 
word, its liaypiness, then nature would have hit upon a very bad 
arrangement in selecting the reason of the creature to carry out 
this purpose. For all the actions which the creature has to per¬ 
form with a view to this purpose, and the whole rule of its con¬ 
duct, would be far more surely prescribed to it by instinct, and 
that end would have been attained thereby much more certainly 
than it ever can be by reason. Should reason have been com¬ 
municated to this favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have served it to contemplate the happy constitution of its 
nature (u), to admire it, to congratulate itself thereon, and 
to feel thankful for it to the beneficent cause, but not that it 
should subject its desires to that weak and delusive guidance, 
and meddle bunglingly with the purpose of nature. In a word, 
nature would have taken care that reason should not break forth 
into prictical exercise, nor have the presumption, with its weak 
insight, to think out for itself the plan of happiness, and of 
the means of attaining it. Nature would not only have taken 
on herself the choice of the ends, but also of the means, and 
with wise foresight would have entrusted both to instinct. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason 
applies itself with deliberate purpose to the enjoyment of life 
and happiness, so much the more does the'man faU of true 
satisfaction. And from this circumstance there arises in many, if 
they are candid enough to confess it, a certain degree of misology, 
that IS, hatred of reason, espeeiaUy in the case of those who are 
most experienced in- the use of it, because after calculating all 
the advantages they derive, I do not say from the invention of all 
the arts of common luxury, but even from the sciences (which 
seem to them to be after all only a luxury of the understanding), 
they find that they have, in fact, only brought more trouble on 
eir shoulders, rather than gained in happiness; and they end 
y envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp of 
men who keep closer to the guidance of mere instinct, and do 
not allow their reason much influence on their conduct. And 
this we must admit, that the judgment of those who would verv 
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much lower the lofty eulogies of the advantages^ which reason 
gives us in regard to the happiness and satisfaction of life, or 
who would even reduce them below zero, is by no means morose 
or ungrateful to the goodness with which the world is governed, 
but that there lies at the root of these judgments the idea (15) 
that our existence has a different and far nobler end, for which, 
and not for happiness, reason is properly intended, and which 
must, therefore, be regarded as the supreme condition to which 
the private ends of man must, for the most part, be postponed. 

For as reason is not competent to guide the will with cer¬ 
tainty in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all our 
wants (which it to some extent even multiplies), this being an 
end to which an implanted instinct would have led with much 
greater certainty; and since, nevertheless, reason is imparted to 
us as a practical faculty, Ic. as one which is to have influence on 
the vnll, therefore, admitting that nature generaUy in the dis¬ 
tribution of her capacities has adapted the means to the end, its 
true destination must be to produce a will, not merely good as 
a means to something else, but good in itself, for which reason 
was absolutely necessary. This will then, though not indeed 
the sole and complete good, must be the supreme good and the 
condition of every other, even of the desire of happmess. Under 
these circumstances, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature in the fact that the cultivation of the reason, 
which is requisite for the first and unconditional purpose, does 
in many ways interfere, at least in this life, with the attainment 
of the second, which is always conditional, namely, happiness. 
Nay, it may even reduce it to nothing, without nature thereby 
failing of her purpose. For reason recognizes the establishment 
of a good will as its highest practical destination, and m 
attaining this purpose is capable only of a satisfaction of ite 
own proper kind, namely, that from the attainment of an end, 
which end again is determined by reason only, notwithstanding 
that this may involve many a disappointment to the ends o 

inclination (le). 

We have then to develop the notion of a will which deserves 
to be highly esteemed for itself, and is good without a view to 
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anything further, a notion which exists already in the sound 
natural understanding, requiring rather to be cleared up than 
to be taught, and which in estimating the value of our actions 
always takes the first place, and constitutes the condition of all 
the rest. In order to do this, we will take the notion of duty, 
which includes that of a good will, although implying certain 
subjective restrictions and hindrances. These, howe%^er, far 
from concealing it, or rendering it unrecognizable, rather 
bring it out by contrast, and make it shine forth so much 
the brighter. 

I omit here all actions which are already recognized as 
inconsistent with duty, although they may be useful for this or 

that purpose, for with these the question whether they are done 

from dutycia.xmot arise at all, since they even conflict with it. I 

also set aside those actions which really conform to duty, but to 

which men have no direct inclination, performing them because 

they are impelled thereto by some other incUnation. For in 

this case we can readily distinguish whether the action which 

agrees with duty is done from dv.ty, or from a selfish view. It 

is much harder to make this distinction when the action accords 

with duty, and the subject has besides a direct inclination to it. 

For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer should 

not overcharge an inexperienced purchaser; and wherever there 

18 much commerce the prudent tradesman does not overcharge, 

but keeps a fixed price for everyone, so that a child buys of him' 

as well as any other. Men are thus honestly served ; but this is 

not enough to make us believe that the tradesman has so acted 

from duty and from principles of honesty: his own advantage 

required it; it is out of the question in this case to suppose that 

he might besides have a direct inclination in favour of the 

buyers, so that (17), as it were, from love he should give no 

advantage to one over another. Accordingly the action was 

done neither from duty nor from direct inclination, but merely 
With a selfish ^'iew. ^ 

On the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one’s life; and 
m addition, everyone has also a direct inclination to do so. But 
on this account the often anxious care which most men take for 
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it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim has no moral import 
They preserve their life a. duty requires, no doubt, but not 
iJZdnty req^es. On the other hand, rf adversity and 

hopeless sorrow have completely taken away the relish for Ufe 
if the unfortunate one, strong in mind, indignant at his fate 
rather than desponding or dejected, wishes for death, and yet 
preserves his life without loving it-not from inclination oi 
Lr but from duty-then his maxim has a moral worth. 

To be beneficent when we can is a duty; and besides this, 
there are 'many minds so sympathetically constituted that, 
without any other motive of vanity or self-interest they find a 
pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can take dehght 
in the satisfaction of others so far as it is their own work. But 
I maintain that in such a case an action of this kuid, however 

proper however amiable it may be, has nevertheless no true moral 

worth, but is on a level with other inclinations, c.y the inclination 
to honour, which, if it is happUy directed to that which is in 
fact of public utility and accordant with duty, and consequently 

honourable, deserves praise and encouragement, but e^ 
For the maxim lacks the moral import, namely that, such 
actions be done from duty, not from inclination Put the case 
that the mied of that philanthropist was clouded bJ 
of his own (IS), extinguishing all sympathy ‘be “ rf 

others, and that while he still has the power to beneht others m 
distress, he is not touched by their tronhle because he « 
absorbed with his own ; and now suppose that he tears lu^ 
out of this dead insensibility, and performs the action without 
any inclination to it, but simply from duty, then first ^ hia 
acLn its genuine moral worth. Further etiU; if nature has put 

Uttle sympathy in the heart of this or that man i 

to be an upright man, is by temperament cold and mdifferent to 

the sufferings of others, perhaps because m respect of his own 

he is provided with the special gift of patience and fortitude, 

and supposes, or even requires, that others should have the 

same—Ld such a man would certamly not be the m^nest 

product of nature-but if nature had not specially framed him 

L a philanthropist, would he not stUl find in himself a source 
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from whence to give himself a far higher worth than that of a 
good-natured temperament could be >. Ibiquestionably. It is 
just in this that the moral wortli of the character is brought out 
which is incomparably the highest of all, namely, tlnU he is 
beneficent, not from inclination, but from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is a duty, at least indirectly; 
for discontent with one’s condition, under a pressure of many 
anxieties and amidst unsatisfied wants, might easily become a 
great temptation to trangression of dntg. But here again, without 
looking to duty, all men have already the strongest and most 
intimate inclination to happiness, because it is just in this irlea 
that all inclinations are combined in one total. But the precept 
of happiness is often of such a sort that it greatly interferes with 
some inclinations, and yet a man cannot form any definite and 
certain conception of the sum of satisfaction of all of tliem 
which is called happiness (19). It is not then to be wondered 
at that a single inclination, definite both as to what it promises 
and as to the time within which it can be gratified, is often able 
to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty patient 
for instance, can choose to enjoy what he likes, and to suffer 
what he may, since, according to his calculation, on this occasion 
at least, he has [only] not sacrificed the enjoyment of the 
present moment to a possibly mistaken expectation of a happiness 
which IS supposed to be found in health. But even in this 
case, if the general desire for happiness did not influence his 
will, and supposing that m his particular ease health was not a 
necessary element in this calculation, there yet remains in this 
as in aU other cases, this law, namely, that he should promote 
his happiness not from inclination but from duty, and by this 
would his conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to understand 
those passages of Scripture also in which we are commanded to 

cannot be commanded, but beneficence for duty’s sake may ■ 
even though we are not impelled to it by any inclination-nay’ 
are even repelled by a natural and unconquerable aversion. Thfs 
preutuaX love, and not pathological-^ love which is seated in 
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U n .na not in the propensions of sense-in principles of 
r: ^ -a . is «= .ove ..one 

''’"S.e* Konrprp« 1 tk.n is: That an action done from duty 

r' e 1 tv it but troni the maxim by which it is determined 
td'ttereL’docs not depend on the realisation of the *i«t of 
the action but merely on the prinmpfe ofvehtion hy which t e 

t itTfrt wW precedes that the purposes wUch we may 
have in view in our actions, or their effects regarded 

springs of the wUl, cannot give to actions ay " 

moral worth. In what, then, can their worth lie if it m not to 
• t in will and in reference to its expected effect. it 

Xt lie anywhere hut in the principle of tke n^l without 
recfard to the ends which can be attained by the For 

the will stands between its d priori, principle, which is formal 

and its d postcrioi^ spring, which is material, as 
roads and as it must be determined by something, it foUows 
that It must be determined by the formal principle of volition 
when an action is done from duty, in which case every material 

principle has been withdrawn from it. 

The third proposition, which is a consequence of the two 

preceding. I wLld express thus; Duty is the nrees^y of acUiig 

from, reaped for the lav:. I may have inclination for an object 

as the effect of my proposed action, but I cannot have resp 

foi it just for this reason, that it is an effect and not an ene^ 

of wii/ Similarly, I cannot have respect for mclmation. whether 

xuy own or another’s; I can at most, if my own, approve it; if 

another’s, sometimes even love it; i.r. look « 

to my own interest. It is only what is connected with my wdl 
as a principle, by no means as an effeot-what does not subserve 

my inclination, but overpowers it, or at least in ® ^ 

excludes it from its calculation-in other wor ds, simply the law 

• [The first proposition was that to have moral worth an action must be 
done from duty.] 
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of Itself, which can be an object of respect, and hence a com¬ 
mand. Now an action done from duty must wholly exclude 
the influence of inclination, and with it every object of the will, 
so that nothing remains which can determine the will except 
objectively the fan’, and subjectively pn-c rofpni (2j) for this 
practical law, and consequently the maxim* that I should follow 
this law even to the thwarting of all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the efl'ect 
expected from it, nor in any principle of action which requires 
to borrow its motive from this expected efiect. For all these 
effects-agreeableness of one’s condition, and even the promo¬ 
tion of the happiness of others-could have been also brought 
about by other causes, so that for this there would have been no 
need of the will of a rational being; whereas it is in this alone 
that the supreme and unconditional good can be found The 
pre-eminent good which we call moral can therefore consist in 
nothing else than the eonception of lav, in itself, vhich certainlv 
onl^ possible in a rational hcin;j, in so far as this conceptioif 

and not the e.xpected eflect, determines the will. This is a 

pod which IS already present in the pei-son who acts accord- 

But what sort of law can that be, the conception of which 
^terniiiie the will, even without paying any regard To the 

'X maxim is the subjective principle of volition k- .• 

principle e. that which would also s^rve suhWi i ^ 
principle to all rational beings if reason had full \ 

of desir e) is the practical i«,J. 

not > feeling raeiml threngh inbuenee bnt i. *“ “ 

Itod, nhicb be SetXS T‘»' “»'«">■» 

nizelimmdn, J, ^ > ~”S- 

oigniJe. the coiueionme.. Ibnlmi " .'[f"*"!'’ ‘“I”'*- m.rely 

0. U.0 nil, by .be Uw. „a tb. 

0 
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. ^ frnrr, U in Older that this will may he called 

Sr;i-=r SSL 

■ • 1^ o T am never to act otherwise than so mat i 

«"r'tr; 

it- is the simple conformity to law in g > 

Lsuming any particular law applicable to certain actmn^ha 

this and always has in view the principle here suggested. 

nromise with the intention not to keep it ? I readily aisun 
S here between the two significations which the qnes .on 

may have; Whethe P undoubtedly often be 

r' “ 'iTSy ind"it isLt enough to extricate 

the case. I see clearly , j,,;, subterfuge, 

Sfr bt :^rlsimeLr them may not h^almr 

which I now tree myse , 

the consequences cannot he so eas y _ _ __ 

“■ “• nrrA-Zri^u. L»Z:Zi=h u .o..ia„.a ...u,er.. 

my self-love. Accordm, y .uhoueh it has something analogous 

an object of inclination nor . 

to both. Th. «''X ;Ch:r:l»rylni».l.. 

„ are .ubjeoted to it , itL analogy 

ou™l..., ltia.r»"ltolourwlh ^ p„p„l, only 

to fear, in the latter to inc ma . example. 

„.p.0t lor the Ulan't. a. . duty, « »„■ 

Since we also ,, it were, the example of a lam 

aider that we see m p . ^ and this constitutes our 
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once lost may be much more injurious to me than any mischief 
which I seek to avoid at present, it should be considered whether 
It would not be more pt-udcnt to act herein according to a uni¬ 
versal maxim, and to make it a habit to promise nothing except 
with the mtention of keeping it. But it is soon clear to"me that 
such a maxim will still only be based on the fear of conse¬ 
quences. Now it is a wholly different thing to be truthful from 
duty and to be so from apprehension of injurious eonsec,uenees. 
In the first case, the very notion of the action already implies a 
law for me; in. the second case, I must first look about elsewhere 
to see what results may be combined with it which would affect 
myself. For to deviate from the principle of duty is beyond all 

may often be very advantageous to me, although to abide bv it 
certainly safer. The shortest way, however, and an unerring 
one, to discover the answer to this question whether a lyino 
promise is consistent with duty, is to ask myself Should I b^ 
content that my ma.^nr (to extricate myself from difficulty by 
a false promise) should hold good as a univei-sal law, for myseif 
weU as for others ? and should I be able to say to myself 

Umself-U,.) xL I presently b™ 

cm will the lie, I can by no meam will that lying should' be a 
at all. since it would be in vain to 

to my future actions to those who would not believe thkalT”' 
tion, or if they over-hastily did so, would pav ml b? t 

discernVra" “tolo TortTa^^l 

beeauae of a disadvantoge iTtotyX‘el”to 

C .2 
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others, but because it cannot enter as a principle into a possible 
universal legislation, and reason extorts from me immediate re¬ 
spect for such legislation. I do not indeed as yet decern on what 
this respect is based (this the phUosopher may inquire), but at 
least I understand this, that it is an estimation of the worth 
which far outweighs all worth of what is recommended by 
inclination, and that the necessity of actmg from pwrc respect 
for the practical law is what constitutes duty, to which every 
other niotive must give place, because it is the conditmn of a 
will being good in -itself, and the worth of such a will is above 

eveiythingt^en quitting the moral knowledge of 

common human reason, we have arrived at its prmciple. ^d 
althou-h, no doubt, common men do not conceive it in such ^ 
abstract and universal f.irni, yet they always have it really 
before their eyes, and use it as the standard of their decision. 
Here it would be easy to show how, with this compass in 
hand ( >5), men are well able to distinguish, in every case that 
occurs^vhat is good, what bad, conformably to duty or incon¬ 
sistent with it, if, without in the least teaching them anythmg 
new we only, like Socrates, direct their attention to the prmcip e 
they themselves employ ; and that, therefore, we do not need 

science and philosophy to know what we should do to 
and good, yea, even wise and virtuous. Indeed we might weU 
have conjectured beforehand that the knowledge of what evey 
man is bound to do, and therefore also to know, would be within 
the reach of every man, even the commonest.' Here we canno 
forbear admiration when we see how great an advantage the 
practical judgment has over the theoretical in the common nii- 
Lrstanding of men. In the latter, if common reason ventures 
to depart from the laws of experience and from the perceptions 
of the senses, it falls into mere inconceivabilities and self-con¬ 
tradictions, at least into a chaos of uncertainty, obscurity, and 

1 icompare the note tTThe preface to the Oritique of the Pmciical 
» « « 111 A speciuieu of Kant’s proposed application of the hociaUc 

method may be found in Mr. Semple’s translation of the Metophj/sic oj 
Ethics, p. ‘290.] 


Jgfggma tc Kashmir UnlreraHy library 
Acaessloo No . ’T.Ti'fSi .- 
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instability. But in the practical sphere it is just when tht 
common understanding excludes all sensible springs from prac¬ 
tical laws that its power of judgment begins to slmw itself to 
advantage. It then becomes even subtle, whether it be that it 
chicanes with its own conscience or with other claims respecting 
what is to be called right, or whether it desires fur its nwn 
instruction to determine honestly the worth of actions; and, m 
the latter case, it may even have as good a hope of hitting the 
.mark as any philosopher whatever can promise himself, Vay 
It IS almost more sure of doing so, because the philosopher 
cannot have any other principle, while he may easily perplex 
his judgment by a multitude of considerations foreign to the 
matter, and so turn aside from the right way. Would it not 
erefore be wiser in moral concerns to acquiesce in the jud.- 
meat of common reason (.e), or at most only to call in philosophy 

Indttell-1 T 

for d r ? 7 convenient for use (especially 

for disputationX but not so as to draw off the common under- 

standing from its happy simplicity, or to bring it by means of 

phUosophy into a new path of inquiry and instruction ? 

handiris V? '' ^ “^her 

hand. It 18 very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, and is 
y seduced. On this account even wisdom—which other 
wise consists more in conduct than in knowledge-yet has need 
of science, not in order to learn from it, but I sL,^r7fonts 

^fTnC wh^r^ 

r specThlt^ of 

and Tn ! “^7^“self a powerful counterpoise in his wants 

and inclinations, the entire satisfaction of wLch he sZ up 

unytldtlTT-tl* """" """" -“--ds 

anTas ‘^“>'^'dng to the inclinations, 

' disregard and contempt for these claims 

. :u:rr::r^" 

mand 7 themselves to be suppressed by any com- 

ro^e"4:rs:rr- * 

va«,, or at their porit, and strictness ran~CbS 
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to make them mote aceordant with ear wiehesand “matio™ 
that ia to say, to corrupt them at their very source,and entirely 
to destroy their worth-a thing which even common practical 

reason cannot ultimately call good. 

Thus is the common reason of compelled to go out 

sphere, and to take a step into the field of apmcinvii 

not to satisfy any speculative want (which never occurs to at as 

Ion- as it is content to be mere sound reason), but even onpr^- 

tica'l grounds (si), in order to attam in it Wo-miation ^ 

determination ol it in opposition to the maxim. '•1''* 

plexity ol opposite claims, and not run the risk of tog a 1 
genuine moral principles through the ‘ 

ther^nsensihly arises in it a dialectic which lo^ it to ^k 

aid in philosophy, just as happens to it m J 

and ill this case, therelore, as well as in the other, it wiU 
rest nowhere hut in a thorough critical examination o! our 


reason. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

TRANSITION FROM POPULAR MORAL PHILOSOPHY TO THE 

METAPHYSIC OF MORALS. 

If we have hitherto drawn our notion of duty from the com¬ 
mon use of our practical reason, it is by no means to be inferred 
that we have treated it as an empirical notion. On the con¬ 
trary, if we attend to the experience of men’s conduct, we 
meet frequent and, as we ourselves allow, just complaints that 
one cannot find a single certain example of the disposition to 
act from pure duty. Although many things are done in confor- 
'iiLuy with what duty prescribes,it is nevertheless always doubtful 
whetner they are done strictly from duty, so as to have a moral 
wortn. Bence there have at all times been philosophers who 
have altogetner denied that tnis disposition acLuaUy exists at all 
lo human actions, and have ascribed everything to a more or 
less rehned self-love. Not that they have on that account 
questioned the soundness of the conception of morality; on the 
contrary, they spoke with sincere regret of the frailty and cor¬ 
ruption 0 human nature, which though noble enough to take 

follow ^ weak to 

ollow It, and employs reason, which ought to give it the law (29] 

only for the prpose of providing for the interest of the 

chnations, whether singly or at the best in the greatest 
possible harmony with one another. ^ 

In fact it is absolutely impossible to make out by expe- 

ZZTSTX “““ ■” 

im of an action, however right in itself, rested simply on 
moral grounds and on the conception of duty. Somet^Is it 
appens rnat with the sharpest self-examination we can find 

|)een powerful enough to move us to this or that action and to 
-0 gieat a sacrifice; yet we cannot from this infer wH.h 
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that it was not really some secret impulse of selHove, ^ 

false appearance of duty, that was the actual 

of the will We like then to flatter ourselves by falsely tak g 

credit for a more noble motive; whereas in fact 
even by the strictest examination, get complete y ei i 
secret springs of action; since, when the question is of moral 
ZkS. is not with the actions which we see that we are 
concerned, but with those inward principles of them which we 

Mlwver, we cannot better serve the wishes of those who 

ridicule all moraUty as a mere chimera of human 
overstepping itself from vanity, than by conceding to th^ 
notions of duty must be drawn only from experience (as tiom 
indolence, people are ready to think is also the case with aU 
other notions); for this is to prepare for them a certain triumph 
I am willing to admit out of love of humanity that even mo^ 
of our actions are correct, but if we look closer at them we evei y^ 

where come upon the dear self which is always ^ 

it is this they have in view, and not the strict comman o y 

which would often require self-denial (30). Without being 

enemy of virtue, a cool obseiwer, one that does not inistoke the 
wish for good, however lively, for its reality, may some lines 
doubt whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in he 
world, and this especially as years increase and the judgment 
partly made wiser by experience, and partly also more acute in 

observation. This being so, nothing can secure us ^ J 
away altogether from our ideas of duty, or maintain in the soul 

a well-grounded respect for its law, but the clear conviction tl at 

„U,„4h lhe« should uever h.v, heou .ctions .h.h ^ 

[hat acsordingl, actions of which perhaps the 
never given an exanrple, to teasMity oven of winch mg^ 1« 
very .nucl. doubted by one who founds every tinng on ex^ 
rienoe. are nevertheless inflexibly comnrMtded ^ 

1 . __«Av«vvAt have been aeiBcere 
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friend, yet not a whit the lees is pure sincerity in friemisliip 
required of every man, because, prior to all experience, this 
duty is involved as duty in the idea of a reason deteriuiuing 
the will by d priori principles. 

When we add further that, unless we deny that the notion 
of morality has any truth or reference to any possible object, we 
must admit that its law must be ^■alid, nut merely for men, but 
for all ratioTial crcatv.resfjcncrcdli/, not merely under certain con¬ 
tingent conditions or with exceptions, but?'vVA ahsolutc ncecHsiti/, 
then it is clear that no experience could enable us to infer even 
the possibility of such apodictic laws (31). For with what right 
could we bring into unbounded respect as a universal precept 
for every rational nature that which perhaps holds only under 
the contingent conditions of humanity ? Or how could laws of 
the determination of our will be regarded as laws of the deter¬ 
mination of the will of rational beings generally, and for us 
only as such, if they were merely empirical, and did not take 
their origin wholly d priori from pure but practical reason > 

Jfor could anything be more fatal to morality than that we 
should wish to derive it from examples. For every example of 
it that is set before me must be first itself tested by principles 
of morality, whether it is worthy to serr e as an original example, 
t.e. as a pattern, but by nc means can it authoritatively furnish 
the conception of moraUty. Even the Holy One of the Gospels 
must first be compared with our ideal of moral perfection before 
we can recognize Him as such; and so He says of Himself, 
Why call ye Me [whom you see] good; none is good [the 
model of good] but God only [whom ye do not see] <' ” But 
whence have we the conception of God as the supreme -mod ? 
bimply from the idea of moral perfection, which reason frames 
a prion, and connects inseparably with the notion of a free will 
Imitation finds no place at all in morality, and examples seiwe 
on y for encouragement, i.c. they put beyond doubt the feasi- 
bBity of what the law commands, they make visible that which 
the practical rule expresses more generally, but they can never 

authonze us to set aside the true original which lies in reason 
and to guide ourselves by examples. 
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If then there is no genuine supreme principle of morality 
but what must rest simply on pure reason, independent on aU 
experience, I think it is not necessary even to put the question, 
whether it is good (32) to exhibit these concepts in their gene¬ 
rality (in o.bstracto) as they are established a pnm'i along with 
the principles belonging to them, if our knowledge is to be 
distinguished from the vnljar, and to be called philosophical. 
In our times indeed this might perhaps be necessary; for if we 
collected votes, whether pure rational knowledge separated from 
everything empirical, that is to say, metaphysic of morals, or 
whether popular practical philosophy is to be preferred, it is 

easy to guess which side would preponderate. 

This descending to popular notions is certainly very com¬ 
mendable, if the ascent to the principles of pure reason has first 
taken place and been satisfactorily accomplished. This implies 
that we first/oa/uf Ethics on Metaphysics, and then, wnen it is 
firmly established, procure a hearing for it by giving it a popular 
character. But it is quite aosurd to try to be popular in the 
first inquiry, on which the sounaness of the principles depends. 
It is not only that this proceeding can never lay claim to the 
very rare merit of a true philosophical popularity, since there is 
no art in being intelligible if one renounces all thoroughness of 
insight; but also it produces a disgusting medley of compiled 
obsci-vations and half-reasoned principles. Shallow pates enjoy 
this because it can be useil for every-day chat, but the sagacious 
find in it only confusion, and being unsatisfied and unable to 
help themselves, they turn away their eyes, while phUosophers, 
who see quite well through this delusion, ai-e little listened to 
when they call men oH‘ for a time from this pretended popu¬ 
larity. in order that they might be rightfully popular after they 

have attaiued a definite insight. 

Wo need only look at the attempts of moralists in tliat 

favourite fashion, and we shall find at one time the special 
constitution of human nature (33) (including, however, the idea 
of a rational nature generally), at one time perfection, at 
iinother happiness, hero moral sense, there fear of God, a litUe 
of this, and a little of that, in marvellous mixture, without its 
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occurring to them to ask whether the principles of morality are 
to be sought in the knowledge of human nature ai all (which we 
can have only from experience); and, if this is not so, if these 
principles are to be found altogether d priori free from every¬ 
thing empirical, in pure rational concepts only, and nowhere 
else, not even in the smallest degree; then rather to adopt the 
method of making this a separate inquiry, as pure practical 
philosophy, or (if one may use a name so decried) as metaphysic 
of morals,^ to bring it by itself to completeness, and to require 
the public, which wishes for popular treatment, to await the 
issue of this undertaking. 

buch a metaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not mixed 
with any anthropology, theology, physics, or hyperphysics, and 
still less with occult qualities (which we might call hypophysical), 


is not only an indispensable substratum of all sound theoi’etical 
knowledge of duties, but is at the same time a desideratum of 
the highest importance to the actual fulfilment of their precepcs. 
For the pure conception of duty, unmixed with any foreign 
addition of empirical attractions (34), and, in a word, the 
conception of the moral law, exercises on the human heart, by 
way of reason alone (which first becomes aware with this that it 
can of itself be practical), an influence so much more powerful 
than all other springs* which' may be derived from the field of 


experience, that in the consciousness of its worth, it despises 
the latter, and can by degrees become their master; whereas a 
mixed ethics, compounded partly of motives drawn from feelings 
and inclinations, and partly also of conceptions of reason, must 


Just as pure mathematics are distinguished from applied, pure logic 
from applied, so if we choose we may also distinguish pure philosophy of 
morals (metaphysic) from applied (viz. applied to human nature). By this 
designation we are also at once reminded that moral principles are not 
based on properties of human nature, but must subsist u priori of 
themselves, while from such principles practical rules must be capable of 
being deduced for every rational nature, and accordingly for that of man. 

- i have a letter from the late excellent Sulzer, in which he asks me 
what can be the reason that moral instruction, although containing much 
that IS convincing for the reason, yet accomplishes so little ? My answer 
was postponed in order that I might make it complete. But it is simply 
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make the mind waver between motives which cannot be brought 
under any principle, which lead to good only by mere accident, 

and very often also to evil. 

Yroiu what has been said, it is clear that all moral con- 

eepi's have their seat and origin completely 

reason, and that, moreover, in the commonest reason JUSt as tr y 

as in that which is in the highest degree speculative , tha they 

cannot be obtained by abstraction from any “ 

therefore merely contingent knowledge; that it is just t p y 
of their origin that makes them worthy to serve as our supreme 

pi'::!! pLciple( 33 ). and that just in 

Z tire abLute value of actions; that it is not only of the 
greatest necessity, in a purely speculative point of vi-. b^ also 
^f the greatest practical importence, to derive these notions and 
laws from pure reason, to present them pure and unmixed a 
even to determine the compass of tliis practical or pure lationa 
knowledire. i.c. to determine the whole faculty of pure pmctical 
rea^Z^rd. in doing so, we must not make its principles 
dependent on the particular nature of huniaii reason, though in 
spLiUative philosophy this may be permitted, or may even at 
times be necessary; but since moral laws ought to 

coilelpt of a rational being. In this way. although for 1 

application to man morality has fZe 

the first instance, we must tr eat it independently as p ^ 

and when they endeavour to make up for this y 0 ^ ^ 

ziCZii r 

on the other hand, a similar act which was f J the 

decree by a foreign motive, the former leaves tar behind and eclip 

aecmid; it elevates the soul, and inspires the wish to 

.„d one diould no.o. dutio. to thou, m nny oth.i hsht. 
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philosophy, ir. as metaphysic, complete in itself (a thing which 
in such distinct branches of science is easily done); knowing 
well that unless we are in possession of this, it would not only be 
vain to determine the moral element of duty in right actions 
for purposes of speculative criticism, but it would be°impossible 
to base morals on their genuine principles, even for common 
practical purposes, especially of moral instruction, so as to 
produce pure moral dispositions, and to engraft them on men’s 
minds to the promotion of the greatest possible good in the world. 

But in order that in this study we may not merely advance 
by the natural steps from the common moral judgment (in this 
case very worthy of respect) to the philosophical, as has been 
a ready done, but also from a popular philosophy, which goes no 
further thaint can reach by groping with the help of examples 
to metaphysie (whicli iloes not allow itself to be checked by 
anything empirical (35). and as it must measure the whole extent 
of this kind of rational knowledge, goes as far as ideal concep¬ 
tions where even examples fail us), we must follow and 
clearly describe the practical faculty of reason, from the general 

rules of Its determination to the point where the notion of 
duty springs from it. 

Everytliing in nature works according to laws Eational 

H Z !; . ““‘*”8 to principles, i.c. have a mil. Since 

will t IT r.“°“ I"’"'*'™ tequiies the 

ing but practical reason. If reason infalliblv 

determines the ivill, then tlie actions of such a beino which ace 

ZTTheZmTT r"“’- ““ ■‘«X' 

Meplde!; on I, T 

fcZu, “"‘f“iZTTTsSl^rJZfe’ 

objective conditions; in a word if the will , 

necessarp are suhjeetivel, contingent, and tlie dZTST™ I 
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S„ch a wiU according to objective laws is Mvj<di<m. that is to »y, 

the relation of the objective laws to a will that is not “'orougUj 

good is conceived as the determination of the w.11 of > 

Ling by prineiples of reason, bnt which the will from .ts nature 

does not of necessity follow. _ 

The conception of an objective principle in so far as it s 
obligatory for a will, is caUed a command (of reason), and the 

formula of the command is called an Imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word owjU [or 
and thereby indicate the relation of an objective law (37) of 
reason to a will, which from its subjective constitution is 
Tot neceUly determined by it (an obligation). They say 
that something would be good to do or to forbear but they say 
it to a WiU which does not always do a thing because it j 
conceived to be good to do it. That is practically good, 
however, which determines the will by means of the conceptions 
of reason, and consequently not from subjective causes, but 
objectively, that is on principles which are valid for every 
Jional being as such. It is distinguished from the as 

that which influences the will only by means of sensation from 
merely subjective causes, valid only for the sense of this or 
That one, and not as a principle of reason, which holds for every 


one.________ 

dependence of the desires on sensations is called inclmation, 

j hi,- ....vnrdinslv always indicates a The dependence of a con- 

and this accord g y J of reason is called an taferese. 

tingently determinable P V ^;il which does 

^ zz ■. m tu/D™. «c,.™. 

“ 1 Lv mtete.1 But th. l.um.n will c«n J.o Wv ™ Mmd “■ » 

conceive any interest. 

thing wi ou action the latter the in the object of 

the req . second the object of the action (because it is 

TLCl Wei™ «rm th. tot th.t m .u !«• 

in the action itself, and in its rational principle (vm. the law). 
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A perfectly good will would therefore equally eub,eet t., 
objective laws (viz. laws of good), but could not be concei^ ed as 
ob^ed thereby to act lawfully, because of itself from its sub- 
j^tive constitution it can only l,e determined liy the conception 
of good ( 38 ). Therefore no imperatives hold for the Divine 
will, or in general for a hohj will; on,,hi is here out of place 
bemuse the volition is already of itself necessarily in unison 
with the law. Therefore imperatiies are only formuhc to 
e-xpress the relation of objective laws of all volition to the sub¬ 
jective imperfection of the will of this or that rational hein^ 
c.g. the human will. ■” 

Now all irnperatites command either hypotheticaihj cat,. 

gonmlly. The former represent the practical necessity of a 

posable action as means to something else that is willed (or at 

east which one might possibly will). The categorical impera- 

tive would be that which represented an action as necessary 

of Itself without reference to another end. r.e., as objectivelv 
necessary. ^ 

Smce every practical law represents a possible action as 
g^, and on this account, for a subject who is practically 
terminable by reason, necessary, all imperatives are formula 
determining an action which is necessary according to the 
prmciple of a will good m some respects. If now the action is 
good oidy ^ a means something else, then the imperative is 
gpotheiical ■, If It 18 conceived as good in itself md consequently 
as being necessarily the principle of a will which of itself con- 
forms to reason, then it is categorical. 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me 

^ which does not toithwith perform an action simply 

It is good, whether because the subject does not alwlre 

m. t u *°° ■ '“O" «>«. vet itt 

n.«ht be oppoKrf to the objective principles of practical 
Accordingly the hypothetical imperative only says that the 

tot ca«, It m a ProhlematicU. in the second J 
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, v,l nrinciole The categorical imperative which declareB 
practical , necessary in itseU withont reference 

: "rp" “ 

^^mtris'ptiro^Ty by the power cl some ration^ 

"?: i"- o?- 

numerous. A ^ possible for us, and of 

C'XTTJ." ->■ >» — r S 

therefore, be “f and good, bnt only 

,5 no T'eatio" precepts for the 

arfrat one mu t do « » n„a for a 

physician to make h p ^ 

^‘Tth""o e“t ’its propose perfectly. Since 

“v- ;“'bJt‘rvS i"t r»»to^«Xt 

object to then pupu, 

LmSy neriect io Xrm and ‘correct their .pidgment on the 

actiiallY such to all rational beings (so far as imperatives apply 
r::l v^, as dependent 

but for a pmpose which we may presuppose with ceitem y 

-cry nran, bccar.se it belongs to his bemg. Now 
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skill in the choice of means to his own greatest well-beiim 
may be called p^n^dcncc,^ in the narrowest sense. And thuf 
he operative which refers to the choice of means to one’s 
n happiness z.r. the precept of prudence, is still always 

as means to another purpose. 

Jinally, there is an imperative which commands a certain 
conduct immediately, without having as its condition any other 
purpose to be attained by it. This imperative is Categorical 
It concerns not the matter of the action, or its intended result' 
but Its form and the principle of which it is itself a result • 

n let p ■ 

sicion, let the consequence be what it mav tk- - . 

may be called that ot Mojity 

th “ “ marked diatinotion alao betneeii the volitione on 

these three sorts of princinles in fho ^ ■ •? 

Hnn nf fi, *11 x dimmilaTztij of the obliga- 

hon of the »m. In order to mark this difference more cS 
nhtnk they wottld he meet suitably rmmed in their orlr « we' 

TeT f “ '««- -"ll thattvX 

.;ou::;sr 

one which can only hold under a contingent subject 

or ti,a7as nirt oTh"^"° 

part of his happi ness; the categorical imperative, on 

' The word prudence is Uisen in two senses • in 
name of knowledge of the world in th^ the 

The former is a man’s ability to infl ^ ^ private prudence. 

.»n of .ho f ‘ th. valu. 

wnee, but not in the latter w« J k “ “ 

and cunning, but on the "^1 « «l«ver 

between 4 and’Zhihl- S 71"^ T' 

p. no. ] ^ *«• Anthropologic, § 46 , ed. Schubert 
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4 Umited bv any condition, and as being 
the contrary, is not limited > q^te pro- 

absolutely, althoug prac > of 

pe,l, clW a »“ second 

imperatives technical (be g ^ conduct gene- 

fto welfare), the third moral (belon^m^ 

rally, that is, to nioials). imperatives 

Now arises the question, ho v aie all t^^^ ^ 

possiMe ? This question dc«s ^ impevative 

conceive the “an conceive the obUgation of the 

ordains, but meiel) Hvp exnresses No special explana- 

will (42) which the impera .^tive of skUl is possible. 

tion is f°" °*ii, .iss (SO far as reason decides his 

Whoever w.Us the end » indispensably 

conduct) proposition is, as regards the volition, 

necessary thereto^ „Uling an object as my etleet, there is 
analytical, f , ° _ of mvself as an acting cause, that 

already thought the causa y . imperative educes from 

is to say. the -;“r:::td‘ -tion» 

necessary to this end. ) proposed end; but they 

be employed in ™ f,o ^ct of the will, but the object 

do not concern the prm p , order to bisect a line on 

and Its realuation. • extremities two 

an unerring principle mathematics only 

intersecting arcs; ^ ^ it is only by this 

in synthetical proposition , performed, then to 

process that J „ ,„.atiou, I also «ill the action 

say that if I f^l y proposition ; for it is one and 

211 W clcivo so^thiug^eo^^^ 

may be most ® "® pragmatic which flow properly, not from 

Pract. Reas.j p. 271] w® P ^antments but from ptrcaii^v)« for th 

,1,. u. of th« «““• “ p^maUcll, »1»“ “ 

A :.rr.: h - pmvide <«. i« i.m™- 

fT,: « itU.1. - mou a.,»«» «».. 
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produce in a certain way. and to conceive myself as actiim in 
this way. ^ 

If it were only equally easy to give a definite conception of 
happiness, the imperatives of prudence would correspond exactly 
With those of skill, and would likewise be analytical. For in 
this case as in that, it could be said, whoever wills the end 
wdls also (according to the dictate of reason necessarily) the 
indispensable means thereto which are in his power liut 
unfortunately, the notion of happiness is so indetiinte that 
although every man wishes to attain it, yet he never can say 

f - that he really wishes and 
ills ( 43 ). The reason of this is that all the elements which 

belong to the notion of happiness are altogether empirical, f r 

t ey must be borrowed from experience, and nevertheless the 

Idea of happmess requires an absolute whole, a maximum of 

welfare m my present and all future circumstances. Kow it is 

impossible that the most clear-sighted and at the same time 

most powerful bemg (supposed finite) should frame to himself a 

de^te conception of what he really wills in this. Does he 

will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might he not 

thereby draw upon his shoulders ? Does he will knowledge 

and dmcernment, perhaps it might prove to be only an eye L 

give hm concern enough. Would he have long life ? who 
guarantees to him that it would not be a long misery ? would 
he at least have health ? how often has uneasiness of the body 

aiioZ ::r“ it. 

pAaipIe. to deterotine with eertaioty what' “ rtakT Z 

happiness, but only on on.piri„nl counsels, '“3 o, 

on the aveta^e, ^™t p™otVt]t “cett) 
that the .ntperatives of ptndenee do not, .tTy TT 

d2 ^ 6> 
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. f 11 that is they cannot present actions objectively 
command at all, th , 7 ^ regarded as 

as practically mccsmnj, (nrcecepta) of reason, that the 

connsels {emisilia) than universally ( 44 ) what action 

problem to rational being is completely 

would promote the happm respecting it is pos- 

insoluble, and consequent y command to do what 

Bible which should, m ideal of reason but 

makes happy ; because PP -^i^al grounds, and it is 

of imagination, resting 7 one 

vain to expect that lese consequences which is 

could attain of prudence would, howeve^ 

really endless. This p assume that the means to 

be an analjdical proposition . j distinguished 

Wppine. couUl >.= that in the latter the 

from the imperative of ski y however, 

end is to that which we suppose to be 

both only ordain the me imnerative which ordains 

willed as an end, it fo ovss a 

-UUng of the « ,,gard to the 

--f- -r' r 

iiig a eoliition. M “ ' ,„„t test on any hypotheeie. 

t.ve neceeetty w u h > P«“ i„p,r.Uvee. Only here «e 

as is the case with the pp make out 

must never ” °°“®J,ds empirically, whether there is 

such an imperative at all. ^ hypo- 

those which seem to be ca gi m; Thou shalt not 

thofcl. For instant,. nooosity ol 

promise deceitfully, an 1 evil, so that it 

Jhis is not a mere counsel ^ p^,,ise. lest if it 

become known thou sto Id^ ^ y ,0 that 

action hibition is categorical; then we cannct 
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show with certainty in any example that the will was deter¬ 
mined merely by the law, without any other spring of action 
although It may appear to be so. For it is always possible that 
fear of disgrace, perhaps also obscure dread of other dangers, 
may have a secret influence on the will. Who can prove by 
experience the non-existence of a cause when all that experience 
tells us IS that we do not perceive it ? But in such a case the 
so-called moral imperative, which as such appears to be 
cateprical and unconditional, would in reality be only a prac.- 
matic precept, drawing our attention to our own interests, and 
merely teaching us to take these into consideration 

We shall therefore have to investigate d the possi¬ 
bility of a categorical imperative, as we have not in this case 
the advantage of its reality being given in experience, so that 
[the elucidation of] its possibility should be requisite only for 
Its explanation, not for its establishment. In the meantime it 
may be discerned beforehand that the categorical imperative 
alone has the purport of a practical law: all the rest may 
mdeed be called principles of the will but not laws, since 
whatever is only necessary for the attainment of some arbitrary 
purpose may be considered as in itself contingent, and we can 
at any time be free from the precept if we give up the purpose: 
on the contrary, the unconditional command leaves the will no 
liberty to choose the opposite; consequently it alone carries 
with It that necessity which we require in a law. 

Secondly, in the case of this categorical imperative or law of 
morality, the difficulty (of discerning its possibility) is a very 
pro oun one (46). It is an d priori synthetical practical pro- 
position ; and as there is so much difficulty in discerning the 

reaulLTfr!!! without presupposing any conditi^ 

hli inclination, but apnori, and therefore necessarily 

t?we“f ov ^1 possessing fuU 

Bition rri This is accordingly a practical propo- 

fro^ action by mere analysis 

but presupposed (for we have not such a perfect wfll) 

X O' o" i:“; 

as something not contained in it. 
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possibility of will be no less with the 

readily be supposed that the y 

^'“tttis problem we will "hap! ^pply 

ception of a impera iw roposition which 

r:rr::::e- 

to the last section. imperative, in general I do 

When I conceive ^ 5 ? u,,til p am given the 

not know beforehand what ^ ^ categorical imperative, I' 

condition. But when imperative contams 

know at once what it contain.. maxims' shaU con- 

besides the law only the necessi y ^^j^^tions restricting 

form to this law, while the aw cot statement that the 

it, there remains 'lothing b h J 

as necessary.’ ^af^anrical imperative, namely, 

■ , A M».m »» TtalomeJ «» 

trom th. P"’"!’''' u, L co.di«o». ol th. mbi^ 

^:^fS:::::: — 

“■’.•[tt. «» doub. bb.. •• d» •■ b. 

hfts done the wme. « ^fLnsUtos 'With this reading* it w Q 
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vain notion, yet at least we shall be able to show what we 
understand by it and what this notion means. 

Since the universality of the law according to which eft'ects 
are produced constitutes what is properly called Tiaturc. in the 
most general sense (as to form), that is the existence of things 
so far as it is determined by general laws, the imperative of 
duty may be expressed thus : Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to hccome iy thy v:ill a universal law of 'nature. 

We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the usual 
division of them into duties to ourselves and to others, and into 
perfect and imperfect duties.^ (48) 

1 . A man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes 
feels wearied of life, but is still so far in possession of his reason 
that he can ask himself whether it would not be contrary to his 
duty to himself to take his own life. Now he inquires whether 
the maxim of his action could become a universal law of nature. 
His maxim is: hrom self-love I adopt it as a principle to 
shorten my life when its lohger duration is likely to bring 
more e\il than satisfaction. It is asked then simply whether 
this principle founded on self-love can become a universal 
law of nature. Now we see at once that a system of nature 
of which it should be a law to destroy life by means of the 
very feeling whose special nature it is to impel to the improve¬ 
ment ((f life would contradict itself, 6 tnd therefore could not 
exist as a system of nature; hence that maxim cannot pos- 
sibly exist as a universal law of nature, and consequently 

' It must be noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future 
metavhy,.c of morals ;.bo that I give it here only as an arbitrary one (in 
order to arrange my examples). For the rest, I understand by a perfect 
duty one that admits no exception in favour of inclination, and then I 
have not merely external but also internal perfect duties. This is contrary 
to the use of the word adopted in the schools ; but I do not intend to justify 
It here as it is all one for my purpose whether it is admitted or not. 
LFafect duties are usually understood to be those which can be enforced by 
external law ; tmpei/ect, those which cannot be enforced. They are also 
called respectively detet^inate and indeteiminate, officio juiis and officio 
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would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle of all 
duty.' 

2 . Another finds himself forced by necessity to borrow 
money. He knows that he will not be able to repay it, but 
sees also that nothing will be lent to him, unless he promises 
stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He desires to make this 
promise, but he has still so much conscience as to ask himself: 
Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to get out of a 
difficulty in this way ? Suppose, however, that he resolves to 
db so, then the maxim of his action would be expressed thus; 
When I think myself in want of money, I will borrow money 
and promise to repay it, although I know that I never can do 
so. Now this principle of self.love or of one’s own advantage 
may perhaps be consistent with my whole future welfare; but 
the question now is, Is it right ? I change then the suggestion 
of self-love into a universal law, and state the question thus (49): 
How would it be if my maxim were a universal law ? Then I 
see at once that it could never hold as a universal law of 
nature, but would necessarily contradict itself. For supposing 
it to be a universal law that everyone when he thinks himself 
in a difficulty should be able to promise whatever he pleases, 
with the purpose of not keeping his promise, the promise itself 
would become impossible, as well as the end that one might 
have in view in it, since no one would consider that anything 
was promised to him, but would ridicule all such statements as 

vain pretences. 

3 . A third finds in himself a talent which with the help of 
some culture might make him a useful man in many respects. 
But he finds himself in comfortable circumstances, and prefers 
to indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging 
and improving his happy natural capacities. He asks, how¬ 
ever, whether his maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides 
acrreeing with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with 
what is called duty. He sees then that a system of nature 
could indeed subsist with such a universal law although men 

' [On suicide of. further Metaphysik der Sitten, p. 274.] 
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(like the South Sea islanders) should let their talents rest, and 
resolve to devote their lives merely to idleness, amusement, and 
propagation of their species—in a word, to enjoyment; but he 
cannot possibly will that this should be a universal law of 
nature, or be implanted in us as such by a natural instinct. 
For, as a rational being, he necessarily wills that his faculties 
be developed, since they serve him, and have been given him, 
for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4 . A fourth, who is in prosperity, while he sees that others 
have to contend with great wretchedness and that he could 
help them, thinks : What concern is it of mine ? Let everyone 
be as happy (50) as Heaven pleases, or as he can make himself; 
I will take nothing from him nor even envy him, only I do not 

^sh to contribute anything to his welfare or to his assistance in 
distress! Now no doubt if such a mode of thinking v^^ere a 
universal law, the human race might very well subsist, and 
doubtless even better than in a state in which everyone talks of 
sympathy and good-will, or even takes care occasionally to put 
It into practice, but, on the other side, also cheats when he can, 
betrays the rights of men, or otherwise violates them. But 
although It is possible that a universal law of nature might 
exist in accordance with that maxim, it is impossible to will that 
such a principle should have the universal validity of a law 
0 nature. For a will which resolved this would contradict 
Itself, inasmuch as many cases might occur in which one would 
ave need of the love and sympathy of others, and in which, by 
such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, he would 
deprive himself of all hope of the aid he desires. 

hese are a few of the many actual duties, or at least what 
we regard as such, which obviously fall into two classes on the 
one principle that we have laid down. We must be able to will 
that a maxim of our action should be a universal law. This 
18 the canon of the moral appreciation of the action generally 
Some actions are of such a character that their maxL cannot 
ithout contradiction be even co.iceixcd as a universal law of 

Crf’te 'frr "t® "“t it 

0. In others this intrinsic impossibility is not 
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fomul but still it is impossible to vM that their maxim should 
b.- raised to the universality of a law of nature, since such a 
will would contradict itself. It is easily seen that the former 
^ lolate strict or rigorous (inflexible) duty (si) ; the latter only 
laxer (meritorious) .luty. Thus it has been completely shown 
by these examples how all duties depend as regards the nature 
of the ol .ligation (not the object of the action) on the same 


principle. 

If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any transgres- 
siou of duty, we shall find that we in fact do not will that our 
maxim should be a universal law, for that is impossible for us; 
on the contrary, we will that the opposite should remain a 
universal law, only we assume the liberty of making an exceptwti 
in our own favour or (just for this time only) in favour of our 
inclination. Consequently if we considered all cases from one 
and the same point of view, namely, that of reason, we should 
find a contradiction in our own will, namely, that a certain prin¬ 
ciple should be objectively necessary as a universal law, an<l yet 
subjectively should not be universal, but admit of e.xceptions. 
As, however, we at one moment regard our action from the point 
of view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then agam 
look at the same action from the point of view of a will affected 
by inclination, there is not really any contradiction, but an 
antagonism of inclination to the precept of reason, whereby the 
universality of the principle is changed into a mere generality, 
so that the practical principle of reason shall meet the maxim 
half way. Now, although this cannot be justified m our own 
impartial judgment, yet it proves that we do really recognize 
the validity of the categorical imperative and (with all respect 
for it) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, which we think 


xuiiiaportant and forced from us. 

We have thus established at least this much, that if duty is 

a conception which is to have any import and real legislative 

authority for our actions (52), it can only be expressed in 

categorical, and not at all in hypothetical imperatives. We 

have also, which is of great importance, exhibited clearly and 

definitely for every practical application the content of the 
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categorical imperative, which must contain the principle of all 

duty if there is such a thing at all. We have not yet, however, 

advanced so far as to prove d prion that there actually is such 

an imperative, that there is a practical law which commands 

absolutely of itself, and without any other impulse, and that the 
following of this law is duty. 


With the view of attaining to this it is of extreme impor¬ 
tance to remember that we must not allow ourselves to think of 
deducing the reality of this principle from the partimdar attri- 
hues of hunian nature. For duty is to be a practical, uncondi¬ 
tional necessity of action; it must therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to whom an imperative can apply at all), and for this 
reason only be also a law for all human wills. On the contrary, 
whatever is deduced from the particular natural characteristics 
of humanity, from certain feelings and propensions,' nay, even, 
if possible, from any particular tendency proper to human 
reason, and which need not necessarily hold for the will of 
every rational being; this may indeed supply us with a maxim, 
but not with a law; with a subjective principle on which we 
may have a propension and inclination to act, but not with 
an objective principle on which we should be enjoined to act 
even though all our propensions, inclinations, and natural dis¬ 
positions were opposed to it. In fact, the sublimity and intrinsic 
^gnity of the command in duty are so much the more evident, 
the less the subjective impulses favour it and the more they 
oppose it, without being able in the slightest degree to weaken 
the obligation of the law or to diminish its validity (53). 

Here then we see philosophy brought to a critical position 
since It has to be firmly fixed, notwithstanding that it has 
no mg to support it in heaven or earth. Here it must 
show Its punty as absolute dire ctor of its own laws, not the 

in ofhflr xxr A -i. ^ ^ * predisposition to the desire of some enjoyiuent • 

LtowhS, y ‘i* oA'Zfa 

Jtdigwn, 31.1 * ^ sensible desire. —Anthropologie, §§ 72 , 79 ; 
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herald of those which are whispered to it by an implanted sense 
or who knows what tutelary nature. Although these may be 
better than nothing, yet they can never afford principles dic¬ 
tated by reason, which must have their source wholly a prwn 
and thence their commanding authority, expecting everything 
from the supremacy of the law and the due respect for it 
nothing from inclination, or else condemning the man to self¬ 
contempt and inward abhorrence. 

Thus every empirical element is not only quite incapable of 

being an aid to the principle of morality, but is even highly 
prejudicial to the purity of morals; for the proper and inestim¬ 
able worth of an absolutely good will consists just in this, that 
the principle of action is free from all influence of contmgent 
grounds, which alone experience can furnish. We cannot too 
much or too often repeat our warning against this lax and even 
mean habit of thought which seeks for its principle amongst 
empirical motives and laws ; for human reason in its wearmess 
is glad to rest on this pillow, and in a dream of sweet illusions 
(in which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloud) it substitutes 
for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of various deri¬ 
vation, which looks like anything one chooses to see in it; only 
not like virtue to one who has once beheld her in her true 


form.' - . 77 

(54l The question then is this: Is it a necessary law for all 

rational ■ beings that they should always judge of their actions 
by maxims of which they can themselves will that they should 
serve as universal laws ? If it is so, then it must be connected 
(altogether d pricyri) with the very conception of the will of a 
rational being generally. But in order to discover this con¬ 
nexion we must, however reluctantly, take a step into meta¬ 
physic, although into a domain of it which is distinct from 
speculative philosophy, nam ely, the metap hysic o f morals. In 

' To behold virtue in her proper form is nothing else ^nd 
morality stripped of all admixture of sensible things (54) 
spurious ornament of reward or self-love. How much she then eclipse 

everything else that appears charming to the 

readily perceive with the least exertion of his reason, if it be not who y 
sDoiled for abstraction. 
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a practical philosophy, where it is not the reasons of what 
hajypcm that we have to ascertain, but the laws of what ought 
to ha.p-pcn, even although it never does, i. e. objective practical 
laws, there it is not necessary to inquire into the reasons why 
anything pleases or displeases, how the pleasure of mere sen¬ 
sation differs from taste, and whether the latter is distinct from 
a general satisfaction of reason ; on what the feeling of pleasure 
or pain rests, and how from it desires and inclinations arise, 
and from these again maxims by the co-operation of reason : for 
all this belongs to an empirical psychology, which would con¬ 
stitute the second part of physics, if we regard physics as the 
’philosophy of nature, so far as it is based on empirical lavjs. But 
here we are concerned with objective practical laws, and con¬ 
sequently with the relation of the will to itself so far as it 
is determined by reason alone, in which case whatever has 
reference to anything empirical is necessarily excluded; since 
if reason of itself alone determines the conduct (55) (and it is the 

possibility of this that we are now investigating), it must 
necessarily do so d priori. 

The will is conceived as a faculty of determining oneself to 
action in accm'dance 'with the conception of certain laws. And such 
a faculty can be found only in rational beings. Now that which 
serves the will as the objective ground of its self-determination 
is the end, and if this is assigned by reason alone, it must hold 
for all rational beings. On the other hand, that which merely 
contains the ground of possibility of the action of which the 
effect IS the end, this is called the means. The subjective 
ground of the desire is the spring, the objective ground of 
the volition is the motive ; hence the distinction between sub¬ 
jective ends which rest on springs, and objective ends which 
depend on motives valid for every rational being. Practical 
principles are formal when they abstract from all subjective 
ends, they are material when they assume these, and therefore 
particular springs of action. The ends which a rational being 
proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of his actions (material 
ends) are all only relative, for it is only their relation to the 
particular desires of the subject that gives them their worth. 
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which therefore cannot furnish principles universal and neces¬ 
sary for all rational beings and for every volition, that is to say 
practical laws. Hencfe all these relative ends can give rise only 

to hypothetical imperatives. 

Supposing, however, that there were something whose 
existence has m itself an absolute worth, something which,' 
being an end in itself, could be a source of definite laws, then in 
this and this alone would lie the source of a possible categorical 


imperative, i. e. a practical law (se). 

Now I say; man and generally any rational bemg exists as 

an end in himself, not merely as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they concern 
himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the 
same time as an end. All objects of the inclinations have only a 
conditional worth; for if the inclinations and the wants founded 
on them did not exist, then their object would be without value. 
But the inclinations themselves being sources of want are so far 
from having an absolute worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of every 
rational being to be whoUy free from them. Thus the worth 
of any object which is to be acquired by our action is always 
conditional. Beings whose existence depends not on our will 
but on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are rationa beings, 
only a relative value as means, and are therefore called tUn^s^, 
rational beings, on the contrary, are called persons, because their 
very nature points them out as ends in themselves, that is as 
something which must not be used merely as means, and so far 
therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an object of respect). 
These therefore, are not merely subjective ends whose existence 
has a’worth for us as an effect of our action, but objective ends, 
that is things whose existence is an end in itself : an end more¬ 
over for which no other can be substituted, which they should 
subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing whatever would 
possess absolute worth ; but if all worth were conditioned and 
therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme practical 


principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supreme practical principle or, m respect of 
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the human will, a categorical imperative, it must be one which {57), 
being drawn from the conception of that which is necessarily 
an end for everyone because it is rni end in itself, constitutes 
an objective principle of will, and can therefore serve as a 
universal practical law. The foundation of this principle is : 
ratimud nature exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily con¬ 
ceives his own existence as being so : so far then this is a sub¬ 
jective principle of human actions. But every other rational 
being regards its existence sirndarly, just on the same rational 
principle that holds for me': so that it is at the same time an 
objective principle, from which as a supreme practical law all 
laws of the will must be capable of being deduced. Accordingly 
the practical imperative will be as follows; So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine o'lon person or in that of any other, in 
every case as an end withal, never as means only. We will now 
inquire whether this can be practically carried out. 

To abide by the previous examples : 


Firstly, under the head of necessary duty to oneself; He 
who contemplates suicide should ask himself whether his action 
can be consistent with the idea of humanity as an end in itself. 
If he destroys himself in order to escape from painful circum¬ 
stances, he uses a person merely as a mean to maintain a toler¬ 
able condition up to the end of life. But a man is not a thing, 
that is to say, something which can be used merely as means! 
but must ill all his actions be always considered as an end in 
himself. I cannot, therefore, dispose in any way of a man in 
my own person so as to mutilate him, to damage or kill him (ss). 
(It belongs to ethics proper to define this principle more pre¬ 
cisely, so as to avoid all misimderstanding, e.g. as to the 
amputation of the limbs in order to preserve myself; as to 

exposmg my life to danger with a view to preserve it, &e. This 
question is therefore omitted here.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or those of strict 
obhgation, towards others; he who is thinking of making a lying 


* This proposition is here stated as a postulate, 
will be found in the concluding section. 


The ground of it 
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others will see at once that he vrouia be using another 

promise “ the latter containing at the same 

man mrrrij«« ■ j „,e by such a 

time purpose, cannot possibly assent to 

mode of l ng towards him, and therefore cannot himse I 
my mode of acting violation of the principle 

contain t e en obvious if we take m 

TTo! attacks on the freedom and property of others Tor 
examples of transgresses the rights of men 

then It 18 clear th merely as means, without 

intends to use the beings they ought always to be 

considering that as ra capable of 

esteemed tL very same action.^ 

“"rtoX * regards contingent (meritorious) dnto to one- 
eel, fi’t' :Lt en^gh that *e action doe. not vi.^ — 

W toe“ are in humaniV capacities of greator 

perfection which Won^^ neglect thcto 

?S:rr 

- mitorions r 

bate anything to the "“PP'"®®* jter aU, this 

wo'^roXhariltT neT^^^^^^ not posMvely, with 

nTb. th»*b. tto. 

could serve here SB the rule or prm P itceoeotbee oeiversallaw, 

the foreier, though ^*1** *c*®ce me ^ oneself, nor of the duties 

lot it doe. not P"“ P , on, would glieily oon«int Ihet 

agaLt the judge who punishes him, and so on. 
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antncl m ttself, if everyone does not also endeavour, as far 

as in him lies, to forward the ends of others. For the ends of 

any subject which is an end in himself, ought as far as possible 

0 e my ends also, if that conception is to have its full effect 
With me. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational 
nature is c'nd in itself (which is the supreme limiting, con¬ 
dition of every man’s freedom of action), is not borrowed from 

aU rational beings whatever, and experience is not capable of 

pSeTt not 

present humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is as an 

0 ject which men do of themselves actually adopt as an end • 

ill A- . prmciple of all practical legislation lies 

(according to the first principle) in (lie ruie and its fo”m rf 

universality which makes it capable of being a law (say, e. a 
bTtL principle is in the end ;' now 

being (.,) inasmuch L it is TZl ta ftseU Znt 
the third practical principle of the wilt which is th IK 

vir.: the idea of the uu^ 

legislative vnll. ^ universally 

On this principle all maxims are reiected wbinh o 
smtent with the will being itself universal legislator Thu°sT' 

on.,, subject . the law ,of wlh it ca.; ZnTt 

eeptttf riSrr ™ ‘he eon- 

ykyrnal system of nature and ^ ‘uws, as in a 

of rat Ja. htga 

‘.vea lust because the, were conceived as elljXrerd:; 

E 
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plain the conception ot __„^ositions which command 

;.de„t.ly that there a« P^nTn T section ■, one thing, 
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volition from duty all i^hed from hypothetical 

criterion of ^^nine in theV-nt (third). formula 

Se rSe, nlely. in the idea 0, the will of every ratronal 

being as a ,c lam may be 

(61) For although a will J ^ 

attached to this law by means o possibly 

.6 itself a supreme i>-f''pniir» »»“» 

.tm need another law restricting ,c„, 

hy the condition ‘'’“n every human will is « ’^ai M i« 
.U iU J. to he the categorical 

justified, would J , that just because of the idea 

imperative, m this respe , ir^urest, and there¬ 
of universal legislation i i tives can he wumditional. 

fore it alone among all possi ^ ^bere is a categorical 

OF still better. — ,,fonal being, it 

imperative (i. c., a law t from maxims o 

can only command that e ^ .„rll 

one's will regarded as a wi ^ 

that it should itself give nnive ’ it obeys ore 

the practical principle and the ™P^ i„,o.est. 

. I may b« .xoi»»i fro” ‘be ““ 80 "“d 

ImiLrwoald .»theputpe^ b- 
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principle of morality, we need not wonder why they all failed. 

It was seen that man was bound to laws by duty, but it was 

not observed that the laws to which he is subject are onh, those 

ofhu (non giviyig, though at the same time they are universal (62), 

and that he is only bound to act in conformity with his own 

will; a will, however, which is designed by nature to give 

universal laws. For when one has conceived man only as 

subject to a law (no matter what), then this law required some 

interest, either by way of attraction or constraint, since it did 

not originate as a law from his orm will, but this will was 

according to a law obHged by something else to act in a certain 

manner. Now by this necessary consequence all the labour 

spent in finding a supreme principle of duty was irrevocably 

lost For men never elicited duty, but only a necessity of 

acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest was 

pnvate or otherwise, in any case the imperative must be con- 

ditional, and could not by any means be capable of being a 

moral command. I will therefore call this the principle of 

A^Uommy of the will, in contrast with every other which I 
aceordmgly reckon as Eeteronomy} 

The conception of every rational being as one which must 

consider itself as giving in aU the maxims of its will universal 

Uws, ,0 judge W, and its fron. thie“ 

view-this conception leads to another which depends on it and 
» very truitful, namely, that of a fehydom o, ® 

beta fn of different rational 

th«/ T common laws. Now since it is by laws 

w ^ "“versal vaLity 

ence, if we abstract from the personal differences of ration^ 

we sSlT^* likewise from all the content of their private ends 

'Z2, ■“ i= 


‘ [Cp. CfiUeal Exarmnatum of Pna^tical Season, p. 

E 2 


p. 184.] 
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ZLd in L//. Reason then refers every maxim of the will 
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regarding it as legislating universally, to every other will and 
a so to every action towards oneself; and this not on account 

theX advantage, but from 

t wMct ... 

WeiitT“'** ««>er Value o. 
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elM which u eimvolca-, whatever, on the other hand is 

tXiV. >->0 

wanTStTl “T i"«li”a«on8 and 

wants of mankind has a omrW value; whatever, without nre 

opposing a want, corresponds to a certain taste, tliat is to a 

/a4“rs “but" ThT f'V »' O'" '■^xlties, has .. 

whicl aione' ^^tht: T^rr^rtt' “h^" 

wortML't 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a vaf i 

from principle (not fr ^ ^ ^ proniises, benevolence 

Neither Zm £ art v™ »“■*■ 

these it could PM i! toT i ® »' 
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is, the maxims of the wdi l u disposition of mind, that 

selves in such actions even I 

desired effect These' actio ®i^ould not have the 

looked on 2 taedtt fa" 

no immediate propension or fe satisfaction : they need 

will that performs them as an^ or them; they exhibit the 

y rms them as an object of an immediate respect. 
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2. A matter^ namely, an end, and here the formula says 
that the rational being, as it is an end by its own nature and 
therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete characterisation of all maxims by means of 

that formula, namely, that all maxims ought by their own 
legislation to harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends as 
with a kingdom of nature=( 67 ). There is a progress here in the 
order of the categories of unity of the form of the will (its 
universality), of the matter (the objects, i.e. the ends), 

and totality of the system of these. In forming our moral 
judgment of actions it is better to proceed always on the strict 
method, and start from the general formula of the categorical 
imperative: Act according to a maxim which can at the same time 
make itself a universal law. If, however, we wish to gain an 
entrance for the moral law, it is very useful to bring one and 
the same action under the three specified conceptions, and 
thereby as far as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning, namely, 
with the conception of a will unconditionally good. That %oill 
is absolutely good which cannot be evH—in other words, whose 
maxim, if made a universal law, could never contradict itself. 
This principle, then, is its supreme law : Act always on such a 
maxim as thou canst at the same time will to be a universal 
law; this is the sole condition under which a will can never 
contradict itself; and such an imperative is categorical. Since 
the validity of the will as a universal law for possible actions is 
analogous to the miiversal connexion of the existence of things 
by general laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general, 

nJi?! of Rosenkranz and 

H^tenstem, is obviously an error for “ Materie.”] 

= Teleology considers nature as a kingdom of ends ; Ethics regards a 
^ssible kingdom of. ends as a kingdom of nature. In the first "“st the 

InSeZtt ^ theoretical idea, adopted to explain what actuau’y is 

yet but wWl '' t^hich is noi 

ye^ but Which can be realized by our conduct, namely, if it conforms to 
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Z unvcersal laws of nature. Such then is the formula of an 
absolutely good will. ^ ^ j the rest of nature by 

this, that it sett before i«l ar, ej. ^ 

matter of every good will (es). Tmited bv any condition 

«is absoiat^y 

(of attaining this or that end) ^ 
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mental principle of all maxims himself be never 
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restricting the use of all means, that is m ever) 
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these same laws, since it is just this htness o himself; 

universal legislation that distinguishes him as an end 
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also it follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) above 
all mere physical beings, that he must always take his (so) 
maxims from the point of view which regards himself, and 
likewise every other rational being, as lawgiving beings (on 
which account they are called persons). In this way a world of 
rational beings {mundus intelligiUlis) is possible as a kingdom of 
ends, and this by virtue of the legislation proper to all persons 
as members. Therefore every rational being must so act as 
if he were by his maxims in every case a legislating member 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The formal principle of 
these maxims is : So act as if thy maxim were to serve likewise 
as the universal law (of all rational beings). A kingdom of 
ends is thus only possible on the analogy of a kingdom of 
nature, the former, however, only by maxims, that is seif- 
imposed rules, the latter only by the laws of efficient causes 
acting under necessitation from without. Nevertheless, although 
the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so far as 
It has reference to rational beings as its ends, it is given on 
this ^count the name of a kingdom of nature. Now such a 
kingdom of ends would be actually realized by means of 
maxims conforming to the canon which the categorical impera- 
tive prescribes to all rational beings, if tUy nicre univeLlly 
fo moed although a rational being, even if he punctually 

foUows this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon all others being 
herefore true to the same, nor expect that the kingdom of 
nature and its orderly arrangements shaU be in harmony with 
him as a fitting member, so as to form a kingdom of ends to 
which he himself contributes, that is to say, that it shall favour 
his expectation of happiness, stUl that law: Act according to 
the maxims of a member of a merely possible kingdom of Lds 
legislating in it umversally, remains in its full force, inasmuch 
s It coi^ands categorically. And it is just in this that the 
paradox lies; that the mere dignity of man as a rational 
cieature (70), without any other end or advantage to be attained 

as If ^ ^ serve 

as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it is precisely 
in this independence of the maxim on all such springs of 
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action that its su ™ ^ ^ leoislative member in the 

every rational su ject^ ^ould have to be conceived 

„„l, as subject to the ph ^ 

OO.S to be united ^ ■ 

dom ^ in the accession of a strong spring, 

rib^ n" any inlease of 

sole absolute ot rational beings only by 

conceived as estimating t to themselves from 

is, to the potential universal legislation by its m 

whose maxims necessarily comcide „ nf a will not 

ioSrX r 

what has just been said, it is easy to see hjjt 

rx -r.irurdrrci.xi.: 

r .City in hint, so ^ 

riXCr thTaocount alone --iebt ^ it, Ue h. 

ndinatl but simply respect for the law, is to sprmg wtach 
can give actions a moral worth. Onr own wiU, so far a. we 
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suppose it to act only under the condition that its maxims are 
potentially universal laws, this ideal will which is possible to us 
is the proper object of respect; and the dignity of humanity 
consists just in this capacity of being universally legislative, 
though with the condition that it is itself subject to this same 
legislation. 


Tlie Autonomy of the Will as the Supreme Principle of Morality. 

Autonomy of the will is that property of it by which it is a 
law to itself (independently on any property of the objects of 
volition). The principle of autonomy then is: Always so to 
choose that the same volition shall comprehend the maxims of 
our choice as a universal law. We cannot prove that this 
practical rule is an imperative, i.e., that the will of every 
rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by a 
mere analysis of the conceptions which occur in it, since it is 
a synthetical proposition (72); we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objects to a critical examination of the subject, 
that is of the pure practical reason, for this synthetic proposi¬ 
tion which commands apodictically must be capable of being 
cognized wholly a priori. This matter, however, does not 
belong to the present section. But that the principle of 
autonomy in question is the sole principle of morals can be 
readily shown by mere analysis of the conceptions of morality. 
For by this analysis we find that its principle must be a 

categorical imperative, and that what this commands is neither 
inor 6 nor loss th&n this vory autonomy. 


Heteronomy of the Will as the Source of all spurious Principles of 

Morality, 

If the will seeks the law which is to determine it anywhere, 
else than in the fitness of its maxims to be imiversal laws of its 
own dictation, consequently if it goes out of itself and seeks this 
law m the character of any of its objects, there always results 
heteronomy.^ The will in that case does not give itself the law, 
but It is ^ven by the object through its relation to the will! 
1 his relation, whether it rests on inclination or on conceptions 
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of reason, only admits of hypothetical imperatives : I ought to 
do something because Ivnsh for something else. On the contiar), 
the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative says : I ought 
to do so and so, even though I should not wish for anything 
else. Ex. gr., the former says: I ought not to lie if I would 
retain my reputation; the latter says; I ought not to lie 
although it should not bring me the least discredit. The 
latter therefore must so far abstract from all objects that they 
shall have no influence on the will, in order that practical reason 
(will) may not be restricted to administering an interest not 
belonging to it (73), but may simply show its own commanding 
authority as the supreme legislation. Thus, cx. gr., 1 ought to 
endeavour to promote the happiness of others, not as if its 
realization involved any concern of mine (whether by immediate 
inclination or by any satisfaction indirectly gained through 
reason), but simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot 
be comprehended as a universal law* in one and the same 

volition. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Of all Principles of Morality which can le fmended on the 

Conception of Heteronomy, 

Here as elsewhere human reason in its pure use, so long Jis 
it was not critically examined, has first tried all possible wrong 
ways before it succeeded in finding the one true waj • 

All principles which can be taken from this point of view 

are either cmpiTicdl or TattoTicd* The foTmety drawn from the 
principle of happiness, are built on physical or moral feelings, 
the latter, drawn from the principle of perfection, are built either 
on the rational conception of perfection as a possible effect, or 
on that of an independent perfection (the will of God) as the 
determining cause of our will. 

Empirical principles are wholly incapable of serving as a 
foundation for moral laws. For the universality with which 


* [I read cdlgemeines instead of rtUgemeinem.'] 
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[7.^] 

these should hold for all rational beings without distinction, the 
unconditional practical necessity which is thereby imposed on 
them is lost when their foundation is taken from the j>artiai}ar 
constitution of human nature, or the accidental (741 circumstances 
in which it is placed. The principle of private happiness, how¬ 
ever, is the most objectionable, not merely because it is false, 
and experience contradicts the supposition that prosperity ij 
always proportioned to good conduct, nor yet merely because 
It contributes nothing to the establishment of morality-since 
It IS quite a different thing to make a prosperous man and 
a good man, or to make one prudent and sharp-sighted for his 
own interests, and to make him virtuous—but because the 
springs It provides for morality are such as rather undermine 
it and destroy its sublimity, since they put the motives to virtue 
and to vice in the same class, and only teach us to make a 
better calculation, the specific difference between virtue and 
vice being entirely extinguished. On the other hand, as to 
moral feeling, this supposed special sense,' the appeal to it is 
indeed su^rficial when those who cannot think believe that 
feehj will help them out, even in what concerns general laws ■ 
and besides, feelmgs which naturally differ infinitely in degree 
cannot furnish a uniform standard of good and evil, nor^as 
anyone a nght to form judgments for others by his own feel- 
ings: nevertheless this moral feeling is nearer to morality and 
Its dignity m this respect, that it pays virtue the honour of 

Tave fo \ satisfaction and esteem we 

r her, and does not, as it were, teU her to her face that 
we are not attached to her by her beauty but by profit 

( 75 ) Amongst the ratioiml principles of morality the 
ontological conception of perfection, notwithstanding its defects^ 
better than the theological co nception which derives morality 

under his assumed moral seLe. happmess of others 
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from » Divioe ab.olutely porfoct will. The former 
empty and in<lefinite, and conaerpiently nselese tor finding m. 
the boundleBs field of possible reality the greatest »“ ‘- 

able for no; moreover, in attempting to distmgmsh speoificol y 
h Reality of which we are now speaking from every ether ft 
LeviUbly tend, to turn in a eirele, and eannot ave.d tac tly 
presupposing the morality which it is to explain ; it is neverth - 
less preferable to the theological view, first, because we ave n 
intuition of the-Divine perfection, and can only deduce it from 
our own conceptions, the most important of which ,a that of 
morality and our explanation would thus be involved in a gross 
Tie a;d, in the next place, if we avoid this, the only notion 
of the Divine wUl remaining to us is a conception "P. 

1 attribute, of desire of glory and dominion, J'* 

the awful conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system 
of morals erected on this foundation would be directly oppose 

^HowlTer, if I had to choose between the notion of the moral 
sense and that of perfection in general (two systems which 
least do not weaken morality, although they are totaUy incap¬ 
able observing as its foundation), then I should decide for the 
latter because it at least withdraws the decision of the question 

from ihe sensibility and brings it to 

"sThe indefinite idea (of a will good in itself) free from 

corruption, until it shall be more precisely defined. 

For the rest I think I may be excused here from a dialled 

refutation of all these doctrines; that would only be 

labour, since it is so easy, and is probably so well ^ 
those whose office requires them to decide for one of those 

theories (because their hearers would not tolerate ^ 

thafthe prime foundation of morality laid down by all th^e 
principles is nothing but heteronomy of the will, and for this 

reason they must necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case where an object of the will has P 

posed, in order that the rule may be prescribed which is to 
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determine the will, there the rule is simply heteronomy; the 
imperative is conditional, namely, if or because one wishes for 
this object, one should act so and so: hence it can never 
command morally, that is categorically. Whether the object 
determines the will by means of inclination, as in the principle 
of private happiness, or by means of reason directed to objects 
of our possible volition generally, as in the principle of perfec¬ 
tion, in either case the will never determines itself imviediately 
by the conception of the action, but only by the influence 
which the foreseen effect of the action has on the will; / ought 
to dosometUng, on this account, because 1 wish for something else ; 
and here there must be yet another law assumed in me as its 
subject, by which I necessarily will this other thing, and this 
law again requires an imperative to restrict this maxim For 
the influence which the conception of an object within the reach 
our faculties can exercise on the will of the subject in conse- 
quence of its natural properties, depends on the nature of the 
subject either the sensibility (inclination and taste), or the 
understandmg and reason, the employment of which is by the 

It foUoirS satisfaction, 

rience and would consequently be contingent, and therefL 

V (>7), the »iU does not give itself the law, hut it is -iven 
by foreign impulse by means of a particular natural eonLtu 

wm “‘.“‘’T' absolutely good 

toe “ “Saeoriaal impera- 

only law which the \vill of every rational hp' 

irisr ‘ —a,:;7pig"-i„:~ 

aw S«/1« ^jnlhdical pr^ctu,,! 4 priori propositim u pmnble. 
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and »hy it is i. “ ""I" -"d- 

:;1 :', o“th“ 

mse admit the principle of it that is here 

section, then, liie the aret. was “f Ctoh it emmet 

me „m istTaSan an <i pn,^ principle absolutely neces¬ 
sary this supposes the poMlity of a oyotMw vm «/^ 
PS W r«I! which, however, we 

L concluding section we shall give the principal of 

the coi ciuu 8 sufficient for our purpose. 
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(78) THIED SECTION. 

TRANSITION FROM THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS TO THE CRITIQl 

OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 


TU Concept of Freedom is the Key that explains the Autonom 

of the Will. 

The will is a kind of causality belonging to living beings in s 
far as they are rational, and/reerfom would be this property c 
such causality that it can be efficient, independently on foreig: 

causes it; just as physical necessity is the propert 

that the causality of all irrational beings has of being deter 
mined to activity by the influence of foreign causes. 

The^precedmg definition of freedom is negative, and there 
ore unfruitful for the discovery of its essence; but it lead, 

f mtful. Smce the conception of causality involves that oi 
aws according to which, by something that we call cause 
something else, namely, the effect, must be produced Tlaid 
down] hence, although freedom is not a propertrof the 
will depending on physical laws vet it is nni- f ^ 

:eL:r, r eSt.™ 

only according to this law thaT' 

tte efflcient Lae to etrt t 'Jetermines 

can freedom wffl L 

__ be but autonom y, that is the 

which does not’^drit XeJroduSn in£r 

that without it the statement is not self-evident*] ^ ”^****^ confessed 
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I- *11 +A hp a law to itself? But the 
property of the w ^ itself, only 

proposition : The will is 

expresses the principle, ^ universal law. Now 

which can also have as an o je ^egorical imperative and 

this is precisely the f f,ee will and a will 

is the principle of morality, so that a 

subject to moral laws are one 

proportion ^ 

'O!.,rlolutely good will is that whose 

iuchide itself regarded as a ^^/^/..^tysing L con. 

of its maxim can never ^ synthetic 

eeption of an absolutely ^od wiU^^^ N o ^ 

propositions are ^ py their union with a third 

cognitions are conne ^ positive concept of 

J^edon, .u^i*es (,B 

physical causes, be th ■ ■ * 1 the concept of something-in 

concept of which we fin effect) We cannot now at 

e„ee show what this Ihnd is to which t«edo“ 

which we have an idea a p•^ . legitimate from 

how the concept of ^nd with it the possibility 

principles of P’J’'® ^some further preparation is 
of a categorical imperawve, 

required. FREEDOM 

, „ Pr^erty of the Will of all Bairnd 

Micst be presupposed as a rr^ y J 

Beings. 

P, is not enough - P" — tr’X 

as a law for us only ^ ^ deduced flimply 
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also is a property of all rational beings. It is not enough, then, 
to prove it from certain supposed experiences of human nature 
(which indeed is quite impossible, and it can only be shown 
d priori), but we must show that it belongs to the aeti\ ity of 
all rational beings endowed with a will. Now I say e^•ery 
being that cannot act except under the idea of freedom is just 
for that reason in a practical point of view really free, that is 
to say, all laws which are inseparably connected with freedom 
have the same force for him as if his wiU had been shown to 
be free in itself by a proof theoretically conclusive.' Now I 
affirm that we must attribute to every rational being (si) which 
has a will that it has also the idea of freedom and acts entirely 
under this idea. For in such a being we conceive a reason that 
IS praetical, that is, has causality in reference to its objects. 
Now we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously receiving 
a bias from any other quarter with respect to its judgments 
for then the subject would ascribe the determination of its 
judgment not to its own reason, but to an impulse. It must 
regard itself as the author of its principles independent on 
foreign influences. Consequently as practical reason or as the 
^1 of a rational being it must regard itself as free, that is to 

under the idea of freedom. This idea must theXreTa 
practical pomt of view be ascribed to every rational being. 

Of the Interest attaching to the Ideas of Mwedity. 

fn conception of morality 

to the Idea of freedom. This latter, however, we cru^not 

prove to be actuaUy a property of ourselves or of human nature; 

of proving it in its theoretical f 

by the same laws that would oblige a^bein ^ freedom is bound 

we can escape here from the onus ^ ^ 

[Compare Butler's treatment of th« . ‘^e tlicoiy. 

part I., ch. Vi.] liberty in hLs 
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„e that it must be presuppoeea if »e would connive 

a being ae rational and conaciona of its oa,,sahty m respec of 
0 u r.« ,> as endowed with a will; and so we find that on 

fsHhe same grounds we must ascribe to every being endowed 

'lith reason and will this attribute of determining itse o 

Nor'rrelu^^^^^^^^^^ flm'thf Pesupposition of this idea 

“ :\=:ru:t r 

m nhipctive (82) that is, universal pnnciples, and so 
also hold as th^ 

^Wd^ I'"subject myself to this principle and that simply as 
should I subj ^ y^^ subjecting to it all other beings 

endo“ with reason f I will allow that no interest me 

to this, fo i. and discern how this comes to pass ; 

psUafe properly an “ I would,” valid for every 

Ttional being provided 

without any hrndran*^ ®“‘ '"f a different Mnd, namely 

‘"tffitr aid TwlL «Tthat i. not always done which 
sensibility, and necessity is expressed 

Xaa r-1.;“ 

from the objective. principle of 

TF sPPms then, as if the moral law, that is, tne prmc p 

autononry oi the trill, 

“ nSsi;' wependently^ In *”rl“g 

,fi„ have been done; 

Ii:* wl irlrd the worth which we sssign to »rann« of 

actinc^-a worth so great that there cannot be any hig 

rest ^and if we were asked further how it happens that ^ 
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this alone a man believes he feels his own personal Wfuth, in 
comparison with which that of an agreeable or <lisagreoable 
eondition is to be regarded as nothing, to tliese <iuestions \\t* 
could give no satisfactory answer. 

(83) We find indeed sometimes that we can take an interest 
in a pei*sonal quality which does not involve any interest of 
external condition, provided this quality makes us capable 
participating in the condition in case reason were to etl'ect the 
allotment; that is to say, the mere being worthy of happiness 
can interest of itself even without the motive of participating in 
tins happiness. This judgment, however, is in fact only the 
effect of the importance of the moral law which we before pre¬ 
supposed (when by the idea of freedom we detach ourselves 
from every empirical interest); but that we ought to detach 
ourselves from these interests, i.e., to consider ourselves as free 
in action and yet as subject to certain laws, so as to find a worth 
simply in our own person which can compensate us for the loss 
of everything that gives worth to our condition; this we are not 
yet able to discern in this way, nor do we see how it is possible so 
to act—in other words, whence the mmal law derives its obligation. 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of circle here 
from which it seems impossible to escape. In the order of 
efficient causes we assume ourselves free, in order that in the 
order of ends we may conceive ourselves as subject to moral 
laws : and we afterwards conceive ourselves as subject to these 
laws, because we have attributed to ourselves freedom of will; 
for freedom and self-legislation of will are both autonomy, and 
therefore are reciprocal conceptions, and for this very reason 
one must not be used to explain the other or give the reason of 
it, hut at most only for logical purposes to reduce apparently 
different notions of the same object to one single concei<t (as we 
reduce different fractions of the same value to the lowest terms). 

One resource remains to us, namely, to inquire whether 
we do not occupy different points of view wlieii by means of 


* [“ Interest ” means a spring of the will, in so far as this 
presented by Reason. See note, p. 80 .] 


spring is 
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f reel loin (si) we think ourselves as causes efficient d prion, and 
when we form our conception of ourselves from our actions as 

effects which we see before our eyes. 

It is a remark which needs no subtle reflection to make, but 

which we may assume that even the commonest understanding 
can make, although it be after its fashion by an obscure dis¬ 
cernment of judgment which it calls feeling, that all the 
ideas that come to us involuntarily (as those of the senses) 
do not enable us to know objects otherwise than as they affect 
us ; so that what they may be in themselves remains unknown 
to us, and consequently that as regards “ ideas ” of this kind 
even with the closest attention and clearness that the under¬ 
standing can apply to them, we can by them only attain to the 
knowledge of appearances, never to that of things in themselves. 
As soon as this distinction has once been made (perhaps merely 
in consequence of the difference observed between the ideas 
given us from without, and in which we are passive, and those 
that we produce simply from ourselves, and in which we show 
our own activity), then it follows of itself that we must admit 
and assume behind the appearance something else that is not 
an appearance, namely, the things in themselves; although we 
must admit that as they can never be known to us except as 
they affect us, we can come no nearer to them, nor can we ever 
know what tjiey are in themselves. This must furmsh a dis¬ 
tinction, however crude, between a world of sense and the woiU 
of understanding, of which the former may be different accord¬ 
ing^ to the difference of the sensuous impressions in various 
observers, while the second which is its basis always remains 
the same. Even as to himself, a man cannot pretend to know 
what he is in himself from the knowledge he has by internal 
sensation ( 35 ). For as he does not as it were create himself, 
and does not come by the conception of himself d priori but 
empirically, it naturally follows that he can obtain his know¬ 
ledge even of himself only by the inner sense, and consequently 


' [The common understanding being here spoken of, I use the word 
“ idea ” in its popular sense.] 
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only through the appearances of his nature and the way in 
which his consciousness is affected. At the same time beyond 
these characteristics of his own subject, made up of mere ap¬ 
pearances, lie must necessarily suppose something else as their 
basis, namely, his cgOy whatever its characteristics in itself may 
be. Thus in respect to mere perception- and receptivity of 
sensations he must reckon himself as belonging to the vnirld of 
uiist ; but in respect of whatever there may be of pure activity 
in him (that which reaches consciousness immediately and not 
through affecting the senses) he must reckon himself as belong¬ 
ing to the intellectual world, of which, however, he has no further 


knowledge. To such a conclusion the reflecting man must 
come with respect to all the things which can be presented to 
him : it is probably to be met with even in persons of the com¬ 


monest understanding, who, as is well known, ai'e very much 
inclined to suppose behind the objects of the senses something 
else invisible and acting of itself. They spoil it, however, by 
presently sensualizing this invisible again ; that is to say, want¬ 
ing to make it an object of intuition, so that they do not become 
a whit the wiser. 


Now man really finds in himself a faculty by which he dis¬ 
tinguishes himself from everything else, even from himself us 
affected by objects, and that is Reason, This being pure spon¬ 
taneity is even elevated above the understanding. For although 
the latter is a spontaneity and does not, like sense, merely con¬ 
tain intuitions that arise when we are affected by things (and 
are therefore passive), yet it cannot produce from its activity 
any other conceptions than those which merely serve to bring 
the intuit ions of sense under rides (ae), and thereby to unite them 
111 one consciousness, anti without this use of the sensibility it 
could not think at all; whereas, on the contrary, Reason shows 

so pure a spontaneity in the case of what I call Ideas [Ideal 

Conceptions] that it thereby far transcends everything that 

the sensibility can give it, and exhibits its most important 

function in distinguishing the world of sense from that of 

understanding, and thereby prescribing the limits of the under- 
standing itself. 
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For this reason a rational being mnat regard limselt 

in jLnce (not from the Bide of his lower facnltrea) ^ belongnrg 

not to the world of sense, bnt to that of understanding 1 hen» 
he has two points of view from which he can regard himself, a 

recognize laws of the exercise of his faculties, and J 

„rThis actions ■. first, so far as he belongs to the world of 

sense, he finds himself subject to laws of 

secmdkj, as belonging to the j ' n not 

which, being independent on nature, have their foundation 

ir, but in reason alone. 

As a reasonable being, and hij 

hlri^lt than on condition of the id«a of freedom, for 
independence on the determining causes of the Mnsi e 

tedo? idea of freedom is m separably connected 

with the conception of autonomy, and this agam with the uni- 
:XLpl[ of moralit, which is ideally - 

all actions of ratimal beings, just i« the law of nature is 

n?;”! suspicion is removed which we “ 

there was a latent circle involved in our reasoning from tedom 
to autonomy, and from this to the mord law, vi^ 

r aid that 

which well-disposed minds 

whiohwecouldneverputforwardasa VrovB.hU V t 

For now we see that when «~e — - J 
transfer ourselves into the world of J, ^.^nse- 

of it, and recognize the autonomy of t e i _ under 

iuence, morali^ i «l.eraa».« «« -““"“e wol^S^S 

obligation, we consider ourselves as belong g 
tZ. and at the same time to the world of understanding. 

» FThe verb is wanting in the original.] 
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How is a Categorical hnperativc Possible 1 

Every rational being reckons himself qua intelligence as 
belonging to the world of understanding, and it is simply as 
an efficient cause belonging to that world that he calls his 
causality a xoill. On the other side he is also conscious of 
himself as a part of the world of sense in which his actions, 
which are mere appearances [phenomena] of that causality, are 
displayed; we cannot, however, discern how they are possible 
from this causality which we do not know; but instead of that, 
these actions as belonging to the sensible world must be viewed 
as determined by other phenomena, namely, desires and inclina¬ 
tions. If therefore I were only a member of the world of 
understanding, then all my actions would perfectly conform to 
the principle of autonomy of the pure will; if I were only a 
part of the world of sense, they would necessarily be assumed to 
conform whoUy to the natural law of desires and inclinations, 
in other words, to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the latter on 
happiness.) Since, however, the world of understanding contains 
the foundation of the world of sense, and consequently of its lavjs 
also, and accordingly gives the law to my will (which belongs 
wholly to the world of understanding) directly (ss), and must 
be conceived as doing so, it follows that, although on the one 
side I must regard myself as a being belonging to the world of 
sense, yet on the other side I must recognize myself as subject 
as an intelligence to the law of the world of understanding, 
i.e. to reason, which contains this law in the idea of freedom, 
and therefore as subject to the autonomy of the will: conse¬ 
quently I must regard the laws of the world of understanding 

as imperatives for me, and the actions which conform to them 
as duties. 

^categorical imperatives possible is this, 
t at the idea of freedom makes me a member of an intelligible 
world, in consequence of which, if I were nothing else, all my 
actions wovld always conform to the autonomy of the will; but 
as I at the same time intuite myself as a member of the world 
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of sense, they ought so to conform, and this categorual ‘ oug 
implies a synthetic d pri<yri proposition, inasmuch as besides my 
will as afflcted by sensible desires there is added further the 
idea of the same will, but as belonging to the world of the 
understanding, pure and practical of itself, which — 
supreme condition according to Eeason of the former wUl, 
precisely as to the intuitions of sense there are added concepts 
of the understanding which of themselves signify nothmg but 
tular form in general, and in this way synthetic a ^ 
propositions become possible, on which all knowledge of 

physical nature rests. 

The practical use of common human reason confirms this 
reasoninc^. There is no one.not even the most consummate vrllain 
provided” only that he is otherwise accustomed to the use o 
reason who, when we set before him examples of honesty of 
purpose, of steadfastness in following good maxims, of syrnpathy 
Ld general benevolence (even combined with great sacrifices of 
advantages and comfort), does not wish that he might also 

fhpqp Qualities Only on account of his inclinations 
possess these quaiiues. vmj' . . li*of thp 

and impulses he cannot attain this m himse ( ), 
same time he ivishes to be tree from 

aie burdensome to himself. He proves by this that he trajfers 
himself in thought with a will free from the impulses of the 
seusibUity into an order of things wholly different tom that 
his dires in the field of the sensibmty 1 since he cannot 

expect to obtain by that wish any gmtrficaton » 
nor any position which would satisfy anj o 
“pposie inclinations (lor this would destroy ' 

of L very idea which wrests that wish tom him): he ca 
only expect a greater intrinsic worth of his own person^ Thr, 
better person.® however, he Imagines himself to be when he 

transfers himself to the point of view of a 

of the understanding, to which he “ 

„„rtutes the law for the bad will that he possesses a, a 
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member of the world of sense—a law whose authority he 
recognizes while transgressing it. What he morally “ ought ” 
is then what he necessarily “ would'' as a member of the world 
of the understanding, and is conceived by him as an “ ought ” 
only inasmuch as he likewise considers himself as a member of 
the world of sense. 

On the Extreme Limits of all Practical Philosophy. 

All men attribute to themselves freedom of will. Hence 
come all judgments upon actions as being such as ought to have 
been done^ although they have not been done. However, this 
freedom is not a conception of experience, nor can it be so, 
since it still remains ( 90 ), even though experience shows the 
contrary of what on supposition of freedom are conceived as 
its necessaiy consequences. On the other side it is equally 
necessary that everything that takes place should be fixedly 
determined according to laws of nature. This necessity of 
nature is likewise not an empirical conception, just for this 
reason, that it involves the motion of necessity and con¬ 
sequently of d pri<yri cognition. But this conception of a 
system of nature is confirmed by experience; and it must even 
be inevitably presupposed experience itself is to be possible, 
that is, a connected knowledge of the objects of sense resting 
on general laws. Therefore freedom is only an Idea [Ideal 
Conception] of Eeason, and its objective reality in itself is 
doubtful; while nature is a concept of the understanding which 

proves, and must, necessarily prove, its reality in examples of 
experience. 

There arises from this a dialectic of Eeason, since the free¬ 
dom attributed to the will appears to contradict the necessity of 
nature, and placed between these two ways Eeason for specula- 
txve purposes finds the road of physical necessity much more 
beaten and more appropriate than that of freedom; yet for 
practical purposes the narrow footpath of freedom is the only 
one on which it is possible to make use of reason in our 
conduct; hence it is just as impossible for the subtlest 
philosophy as for the commonest reason of men to argue 
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away freedom. Philosophy must then assume that no r^l 
contradiction will he found between freedom and physi 
necessity of the same human actions, for it ^nno give up 
the conception of nature any more than that of freedom. 

reveitheless. even though we should never he able to 
comprehend how freedom is possible, we must at least remove 

t bought of freedom contradicts either itself or nature^ 
which is Vuy -eessary (si), it must in competition with 

r,hvsical necessity he entirely given up. 

^ ^It would, however, be impossible to escape this contradiction 

if the thinking subject, which seems to itself . 

, ihj' wii/ same relaiKyii wnen it 

UqaU 'In the same sciise or in tne lei'y wtwv 

calk itseli free aa when in respect oUhe same 

itself to be enbject to the law of nature. Hence it is « 

inaispensable problem of speculative phUosophy “ 

its illusion respecting the contradiction les s on . 

think of man in a difl'eient sense and « 

him free, and when we regard him as subject ^ « 

show that not only «». both these very well 

that both must be thought os aeccawili, » tte »»m^ 

subieet, since otherwise no reason could be g 

should burden reason with an idea 

is aufflciently established, yet entangles us in a Pe'P'®- ' 

wliich sorely embarrasses Eeason in its theoreuo 

Jt it may clear the way remove tto 

philoBopher, then, has no option whet lei 
apparent contradiction or leave it untouche , 
is' the theory respecting this would be «ito h 

possession of which the fatalist would have a right to 
chase all morality out of its supposed domam as occupj g 

cil^no, however, as yet say that we ai. toiiohh^ the 
bounds of practical philosophy. For the settlement of 
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controversy does not belong to it; it only demands from 
speculative reason that it should put an eml to the discord 
in which it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that 
practical reason may have rest and security from external 
attacks (92) which might make the ground debatable on wbicb 


it desires to build. 

The claims to freedom of will made even bv common rea-son 

V 

are founded on the consciousness and the admitted supposition 
that reason is independent on merely subjectively determined 
causes which together constitute what belongs to sensation only, 
and which consequently come under the general designation of 
sensibility. Man considering himself in this way as an intelli¬ 
gence places himself thereby in a different order of things and 
in a relation to determining grounds of a wholly different kind 
when on the one hand he thinks of himself as an intelligence 
endowed with a will, and consequently with causality, and 
when on the other he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the 
world of sense (as he really is also), and affirms that his 
causality is subject to e.xternal determination according to laws 
of nature.* Now he soon becomes aware that both can hold 
good, nay, must hold good at the same time. For there is not 
the smallest contradiction in saying that a thing in appearance 
(belonging to the world of sense) is subject to certain laws, on 
which the very same ns « thing or being t/i itself independent; 
and that he must conceive and think of himself in this two-fold 
way, rests as to the first on the. consciousness of himself as an 
object affected through the senses, and as to the second on the 
consciousness of himself as an intelligence, i.e., as independent 
on sensible impressions in the employment of his reason (in 
other words as belonging to the world of understanding). 

Hence it comes to pass that man claims the possession of a 
will which takes no account of anything that comes under the 
head of desires and inclinations, and on the contrary conceives 


K punctuation of the original gives the following sense: 
Submits his causality, as regards its external determination, to laws 

correction, by simply removing a comma.l ^ 
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actions as possible to him, nay, even as necessary, which can 
only be done by disregarding all desires and sensible inclina¬ 
tions. The causality of such actions' lies in him. as an intelli¬ 
gence and in the laws of effects and actions [which depend] on 
the principles ( 93 ) of an intelligible world, of which indeed he 
knows nothing more than that in it pure reason alone indepen¬ 
dent on sensibility gives the law ; moreover since it is only in 
that world, as an intelligence, that he is his proper self (being, 
as man only the appearance of himself) those laws apply to him 
directly and categorically, so that the incitements of inclina¬ 
tions and appetites (in other words the whole nature of the 
world of seftse) cannot impair the laws of his volition as an 
intelligence. Nay, he does not even hold himself responsible 
for the former or ascribe them to his proper self, i.e-, his will; 
he only ascribes to his will any indulgence which he might 
yield them if he allowed them to influence his maxuns to the 

preiudice of the rational laws of the will 

When practical Reason thinks itself into a world of under¬ 
standing, it does not thereby transcend its own limits, as it 
would if it tried to enter it by intuition or sensatton. The 
former is only a negative thought in respect of the world of 
sense, which does not give any laws to reason in deter¬ 
mining the will, and is positive only in this smgle point that 
this freedom as a negative characteristic is at the same time 
conjoined with a (positive) faculty and even with a cau^lity 
of reason, which we designate a will, namely, a faculty of 
so acting that the principle of the actions shall confo^ to 
the essential character of a rational motive, i.e., the condition 
that the maxim have universal validity as a law. But were 1 
to borrow an ohject of loill, that is, a motive, from the world of 
understanding, then it would overstep its bounds and pretend 
to be acquainted with something of which it knows nothing. 
The conception of a world of the understanding is then only a 
mint of vim which Reason finds itself compelled to take outside 
■^e appearances in order to conc eive itself as practical, whic 1 

"TTm. dessdhen instead of dersdhen, “ the 

causality of this i^’ill." So also Mr. Semple.] 
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would not be possible if the influences of the sensibility had a 
determining power on man ( 94 ), but which is necessary unless 
he is to be denied the consciousness of himself as an intelligence, 
and consequently as a rational cause, energizing by reason, 
that is, operating freely. This thought certainly involves 
the idea of an order and a system of laws different from 
that of the mechanism of nature which belongs to the sensible 
world; and it makes the conception of an intelligible world 
necessary (that is to say, the whole system of rational beings 
as things in themselves). But it does not in the least authorize 
us to think of it further than as to its forr>ml condition only, 
that IS, the universality of the maxims of the will as laws, and 
consequently the autonomy of the latter, which alone is con¬ 
sistent with its freedom; whereas, on the contrary, all laws 
t at refer to a definite object give heteronomy, which only 
belongs to laws of nature, and can only apply to the sensible 


But Eeason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook 
to explaxn how pure reason can be practical, which would be 
exactly the same problem as to explain how freedcm is possible 
For we can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
laws, the object of which can be given in some possible 
experience. But freedom is a mere Idea [Ideal Conception] 
the objective reality of which can in no wise be shown acceding 
to laws of nature, and consequently not in any possible ex¬ 
perience ; and for this reason it can never be comprehended or 
understood, because we cannot support it by any sort of example 

IS, of a faculty distinct from mere desire (namely a flcuity ff 
determining itself to action as an intelligence, in other worfs 

where determination according to laws of nature celes, therl 
p ana lun c^ses also, and nothing remains but defence i e 
the removal of the objections of those who pretend to have seen 
deeper into the nature of things, and thereupon boldly declare 

freedom unpeeeible. We eae .hem Z 
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T !-• fViof have discovered in it arises 

,„pp„*d J to apply the law of 

...tore ‘0 re"the J that they should 

Jso Eli of him Jim intelligenoe as a thing m itself, they still 
^ii^Lonsiderlg h. in this 

[hetuX VI same snbjeet (that is, his wffl) to 1. wUh- 

“Srr-r.-rcr:=: 

the same as those that gov™. toe freedom of 

the wUl Ts CVTith the impossihility 

f. • f tafVtiph in US we call the moral feeling, which some 

basis of standard of our moral judgment, 

have falsely ass^ned as ^ 

TZIZZL on the will, the ohjeetive principle of which 

" 'rVerTnaXltTrational being who is also affected 
throngh the' senses should will wha t Reason alone directs ^ 

R.„o„ Uk.. . dirao. '"7;; t iJuiiu. the .ill, Su.h 

validity of Its maxima the wiU only by 

an interest alone m pure. auKKestion of a particular 

or sooth.. tio: i Vy » Wh»t “ 

“Td rpi-ruot 
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beings that they ought to will, it is no doubt requisite that 
reason should have a power to infuse a feeling of pleasure or 
satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, that is to say, that it 
should have a causality by which it determines the sensibility 
according to its own principles. But it is quite impossible to 
discern, i.e. to make it intelligible d priori, how a mere thought, 
which itself contains nothing sensible, can itself produce a 
sensation of pleasure or pain i for this is a particular kind of 
causality of which as of every other causality we can determine 


nothing whatever d priori; we must only consult experience 
about it. But as this cannot supply us with any relation of 
cause and effect except between two objects of experience, 
whereas in this case, although indeed the effect produced lies 
within experience, yet the cause is supposed to be pure reason 
acting through mere ideas which offer no object to experi¬ 
ence, it follows that for us men it is quite impossible to 
explam bow and why the universality of the maxim as a lavj, 
that is, morality, interests. This only is certain, that it is 
not because it interests us that it has vahdity for us (for that 
would be heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, namely, on a feeling as its principle, in which case 
It could never give moral laws) (97), but that it interests us 
because it is vaHd for us as men, inasmuch as it had its source 
m our will as intelligences, in other words in our proper self, 
amd whit belongs to mere appearance U necessarily mbordmated 
by reason to the nature of the thing in itself. 

The question then : How a categorical imperative is pos¬ 
sible ^n be answered to this extent that we can assign the only 
hypothesis on which it is possible, namely, the idea of freedom • 
and we can also discern the necessity of this hypothesis, and this 
^ sufficient for the practiml exercise of reason, that is, for the 
convic ion of ^^3, of this imperative, and hence of thi 
moral law; but how this hypothesis itself is possible can never 
be discerned by any human reason. On the hypothesis how¬ 
ever, that the 1^1 of an inteUigence is free, its ahonomy,^ the 
essential formal condition of its determination, is a necessary 
consequence. Moreover, this freedom of will is not merely quite 
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as . hypothesis (not involving any contradiction to the 
-possioie d.a jp r,pppssitv in the connexion of the phe- 

princplo oI phy» world) as speculative philo«,phy »n 

T hu urth“ a rational being who is conscious oi a 
show ; but turtne , ^ (distinct from 

causality* make it practically, that is, in idea, 

pure -7“ from any other source, 

^^’"'how the mere principle of the universal vahd^ty of all ots 
mms as laws (wnic ^ 

practical wUl in which one could antecedently take 

n.atter (objec ) of the wdl m w ^ 

—CriTi-c. -a —. 

'^^"he sll'Ts if I sought to and out ho„ freed* 

- o«=2t:i:. s: =0^e 

-r ?^ght 

still remains to m , ^ J i^owledge of it, nor can I 

„eU J Lowledge with all the efforts of my natural 

ever attain to such g ^ ^ something that remams 

faculty of reas* J 8 everything belonging to the world 

over when I have elim ^,mng 

of sense hom the imt"»tmg p P^ 

merely to IrMp “ ■ ^ end showing that it 

T *''t ™nSi“'all to aU within itself, but that there is more 
does not contain a ,,v,pro T know no further. Of 

beyond it i “ Tl, there remains after the 

pure reason whio i, wowledge of objects, nothing but 


* [Reading “ einer” for » seiner.”] 
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maxims, and in conformity with this the conception of reason 
in reference to a pure world of understanding as a possible 
efficient cause, that is a cause determining the will. There 
must here be a total absence of springs ; unless this idea of an 
intelligiblo world is itself the spring, or that in which reason 
piiinanly takes an interest; but to make this inteUigible is 
precisely the problem that we cannot solve. 

Here now is the extreme limit of all moral inquiry (99), and 
It IS of great importance to determine it even on this account, in 
order that reason may not on the one hand, to the prejudice of 
morals, seek about in the world of sense for the supreme motive 

hbut empirical; and on the other 
hand that it may not impotently flap its wings without bein.. 

Sts whtr “ H transcendent con! 

cepts which we call the intelligible world, and so lose itself 

amidst chimeras. For the rest, the idea of a pure world of 

understanding as a system of all intelligences, and to which we 

uiselves as rational beings belong (although we are likewise 

on the other side members of the sensible world), this remains 

.neans of the noble ideal of a " “‘ral MnlTf T 

Coiicludhig Remark, 

: the praetioal eZ„™e„. oT* 
freedom leads also to absolnfo • « 'dew to 

the aaimie of a rational beino ^'^Mb'’ "f 

rrioci^ of reason, however employed^to misb ‘ ’1“ 7*”*“' 

«-oftbes;ij:::;.rL:-2;rrt: 

G 2 
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(100) of jJ it is or happens 

hP.ppen, unless a condit 

or ought to happen. satisfaction of reason is only 

inquiry for the conditio . „„„„ it unceasingly seeks the 

further and further P°®*P°“ ' forced to assume it. 

unconditiSnally necessary, it oomprehensihle to 

although without ^ ,,ieh 

iteeli, happy enough 11 only theielote no lanlt in our 

rtth thi. aaaanption It » 

““““ el l*e 

tiou that should be oVianliifce necessity of sn 

Loot enable «. to eon»n.e the itotaK 

pe). It oannot 1 . htarf to ^ 

neeeaaity by a oondi on. . ^^^^^pjaioaceaBetohe 

lntn«.t annnned aa a biana, «n» the to ™ ^ 

a monil to, U “ 

we do not comprehend the p^u 

the fahly demanded of a philoeophs 

np « »» tol -t h 

hum&ii reftson. 
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PREFACE. 


r| 1HIS WORK is called the “ Critical Examination of 
Practical Reason,” not of the pure practical reason, 
although its parallelism with the speculative critique would 
seem to require the latter term. The reason of this appears 
sufficiently from the treatise itself. Its business is to show 
that tliere is pure practical reason, and for this purpose it criti¬ 
cizes the entire practical faculty ol reason. If it succeeds in 
this. It has no need to criticize the pure faculty itself in order 
to see whether reason in making such a claim does not pre¬ 
sumptuously overstep itself (as is the case with the speculative 
reason). For if, as pure reason, it is actually practical, it 
proves its own reaUty and that of its concepts by fact, and all 
disputation against the possibility of its being real is futUe. 

With this faculty, transcendental freedom is also established ■ 
freedom, namely, in that absolute sens^ in which speculative’ 
reason required it in its use of the concept of causaHty in order 
to escape the antinomy into which it inevitably falls, when in 
the chain of cause and effect it tries to think the vmoemdUimed. 
Sp^^ative reason could only exhibit this concept (of freedom) 
problematically as not impossible to thought, without assuring 
^tanj objective reality, and merely lest the supposed impos- 
y o w at It must at least allow to be thinkable (los) 
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should endanger its very being and plunge it into an abyss 


of scepticism. _ 

Inasmuch as the reality of the concept of freedom .8 prove 

by an apodictic law of practical reason, it is the toyalona of the 

whole system of pure reason, even the speculative, and all 

other concepts (those of God and immortality) which as being 

mere ideas, remain in it unsupported, now attach themse ves 

to this concept, and by it obtain consistence and objective 

reality; that is to say, their ^ thi 

that freedom actually emsts, for this idea is revealed by the 

moral law. , . i s 4 .u^ * 

Preedom, however, is the only one of all the ideas of 

speculative reason of which we taw the possibihty « pru^ 

(without, however, understanding it), because it is the 

dition of the moral law which we hnow,. The ide^o^G^^ 

and ImmoHMty, however, are not conditions o 

law, but only conditions of the necessary object of a w^ 

determined by this law: that is to say, ^ 

practical use of our pure reason. Hence with respe^ W 

these ideas we cannot affirm that we taw 

wiU not say the actuality, but even the possibility of them^ 

However, they are the conditions of the apjdmation rf the 

morally ( io7) determined wiU to its object, w ic is gi 

1 call freedom the condition • condition under which we can 

the treatise itself that ^ ® that freedom is the 

first become ccmscious of fr , ^ cognoscendt 

ratio essendi of the mora aistinctly thought 

of ouLves justified in assuming 

in our reason, we should ne^^ contradictory. But were 

:j"/edi;rwo»lk be b. .nw. the morel lew in eurelves 

i\t all. 
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it d priori, viz., the summum honum. Consequently in this 
practical point of view their possibility must be assumed, 
although we cannot theoretically know and understand it. 
To justify this assumption it is sufficient, in a practical point 
of view, that they contain no intrinsic impossibility (contra¬ 
diction). Here we have what, as far as speculative reason 
is concerned, is a merely subjective principle of assent, which, 
however, is objectively valid for a reason equally pure but 
practical, and this principle, by means of the concept of 
freedom, assures objective reality and authority to the ideas 
of God and Inunortality. Nay, there is a subjective necessity 
(a need of pure reason) to assume them. Nevertheless the 
theoretical knowledge of reason is not hereby enlarged, but 
only the possibility is given, which heretofore was merely 
a problem, and now becomes assertion,, and thus the practical 
use of reason is connected with the elements of theoretical 
reason. And this need is not a merely hypothetical one for 
the arbitrary purposes of speculation, that we must assume 
something if we wish in speculation to carry reason to its 
utmost limits, but it is a need which has the force of law to 
assume something without which that cannot be which we must 
inevitably set before us as the aim of our action. 

It would certainly. be more satisfactory to our speculative 
reason if it could solve these problems for itself without this 
circuit, and preserve the solution for practical use as a thing 
to be referred to, but in fact our faculty of speculation is 
not so weU provided. Those who boast of such high know- 
ledge ought not to keep it back, but to exhibit it pubUcly 
that it may be tested and apprecUted. They want to prove : 
very good, let them prove; and the critical philosophy lays 
its arms at their feet as the victors. “ Quid statis ? Nolint. 
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Atqui licet esse beatis.” As they then do not in fact choose 
to do so, probably because (los) they cannot, we must take up 
these arms again in order to seek in the mortal use of reason, 
and to base on this, the notions, of God, freedom, and immov- 
tality, the possibility of which speculation cannot adequately 

prove. 

Here first is explained the enigma of the critical philosophy, 
viz. how we deny objective realiiy to the supersensible use of 
the categories in speculation, and yet admit this realUy with 
respect to the objects of pure practical reason. This must 
at first seem inconsistent as long as this practical use is only 
nominaUy known. But when, by a thorough analysis of it. 
one becomes aware that the reality spoken of does not imply 
any theoretical determinatim of the categories, and extension 
of our knowledge to the supersensible; but that what is 
meant is that in this respect an object belongs to them, be¬ 
cause either they are contained in the necessary determination 
of the will d prion, or are inseparably connected with its 
object; then this inconsistency disappeai'S, because the use 
we make of these concepts is different from what specula¬ 
tive reason requires. On the other hand, there now appears 
an unexpected and very satisfactory proof of the emmstm^y 
of the speculative critical phUosophy. For whereas it insisted 
that the objects of experience as such, including our own 
subject, have only the value of phenomena, whUe at the same 
time things in themselves must be supposed as their basis, 
so that not everything supersensible was to be regarded as 
a fiction and its concepts as empty; so now practical reason 
itself, without any concert with the speculative, assures reahty 
to a supersensible object of the category of oausaUty. vis. 
Freedom, although (as becomes a practical concept) (m) only 
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for practical use; and this establishes on the evidence of a 
fact that which in the former case could only be conceived. 
By this the strange but certain doctrine of the speculative 
critical philosophy, that the thinking subject is to itself in 
interiml intuition only a pheTmTaenon, obtains in the critical 
examination of the practical reason its full confirmation, and 
that so thoroughly that we should be compelled to adopt 
this doctrine, even if the former had never proved it at all.' 

By this also I can understand why the most consider¬ 
able objections which I have as yet met with against the 
Critique turn about these two points, namely, on the one 
side, the objective reality of the categories as applied to 
noumena, which is in the theoretical department of know¬ 
ledge denied, in the practical affirmed; and on the other 
side, the paradoxical demand to regard oneself qua subject 
of freedom as a noumenou, and at the same time from the 
point of view of physical nature as a phenomenon in one’s 
own empirical consciousness; for as long as one has formed 
no definite notions of morality and freedom, one could not 
conjecture on the one side what was intended to be the 

4 

noumenon, the basis of the alleged phenomenon, and on the 
other side it seemed doubtful whether it was at all possible 
to form any notion of it, seeing that we had previously 
assigned all the notions of the pure understanding in its 
theoretical use exclusively to phenomena. Nothing but a 
detailed criticism of the practical reason can remove all this 

* The union of causaUfcy as freedom with causality as rational mechanism, 
the former Mteblished by the moral law, the latter by the law of nature in 
the same subject, namely, man, is impossible, unless we conceive him with 
reference to the former as a being in himself, and with reference to the 
te^r as a phenomenon-the former in pure consciousness, the latter in 
empmeal consciousness. Otherwise reason inevitably contradicts itself 
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J in a clear light the consistency 
misapprehension, and set in a clear ug 

which constitutes its greatest merit. 

(,«) So much by 0( juatiSction ot the prooeedmg 

by which, in this work, the notions and principles of pur. 

speculative reason which have already undergone them sp^ra 

critical examination, are, now and then, agam subjected to 

examination. This would not in other cases he in a^rd.^ 

with the systematic process by which a science is estehhshA 

since matters which have been decided ought only to 

cited and not again discussed. In this case, however, 't ^ 

t--- E.eason neire 


not only aiiowauie uuu ^ 

considered in transition to a different use of these concepts 
from what it had made ot them before. Such a transition 
ue^ssitates a comparison of the old and the new usage, m 
order to distinguish weU the new path from the old one, and, 
at the same time, to aUow their connexion to 
Aecordingly consideration, of this kind, includmg 
are once more dimcted to the concept of freedom rn toe 
practical u«> of the pure reason, must not he reg^ed imjn 
interpolation serving only to Ml up toe gaps m toe onto 
system of speculative reason (for this is for its own pnrp« 
complete), or like the props and buttresses which m a hasrt, 
constructed building are often added afterwards 1 hut as We 
members which make the connexion of the systo p am, 
show ns concepts, here presented as real, which there eo^d 
only be presented problematically. This -nnmk “Plta 

espeoiaUy to the concept of ^ ^ 

cannot but observe with surprise, that so many 

^ A ^ 1^1 


:plain its possibility, 

able to unaeraiiaiiu lu —»- ^ 

while they regard it only psyehologioally. whereas J 

had studied it in a transoondental pomt of raw, they 
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have recognized that it is not only indispensable as a prob¬ 
lematical concept, in the complete use of speculative reason, 
but also quite incomprehensible (in); and if they afterwards 
came to consider its practical use, they must needs have 
come to the very mode of determining the principles of this, 
to which they are now so loth to assent. The concept of 
freedom is the stone of stumbling for all empiricists, but at 
the same time the key to the loftiest practical principles for 
criticed moralists, who perceive by its means that they must 
necessarily proceed by a rational method. For this reason I 
beg the reader not to pass lightly over what is said of this 
concept at the end of the Analytic. 

I must leave it to those who are acquainted with works 
of this kind to judge whether such a system as that of the 
practical reason, which is here developed from the critical 
examination of it, has cost much or little trouble, especially 
in seeking not to miss the true point of view from which 
the whole can be rightly sketched. It presupposes, indeed, 
the Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, but 
only in so far as this gives a preliminary acquaintance with 
the principle of duty, and assigns and justifies a definite 
formula thereof; in other respects it is independent.* It 
results from the nature of this practical faculty itself that 

* A reviewer who wanted to find some fault with this work has hit 

the truth better, perhaps, than he thought, when he says that no new 

principle of morality is set forth in it, but only a new formula. But 

who would think of introducing a new principle of all morality, and 

making himself as it were the first discoverer of it, just as if all the 

world before him were ignorant what duty was or had been in thorough- 

going error ? But whoever knows of what importance to a mathematician 

a formula is, which defines accurately what is to be done to work a 

problem, will not think that a formula is insignificant and useless which 
does tho same for all duty in general. 
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the complete clasdjication of all practical sciences cannot be 
added, as in the critique of the speculative reason ( 112 ). For 
it is not possible to define duties specially, as human duties, 
with a view to their classification, until the subject of this 
definition (viz. man) is known according to his actual nature, 
at least so far as is necessary with respect to duty; this, 
however, does not belong to a critical examination of the 
practical reason, the business of which is only to assign m 
a complete manner the principles of its possibility, extent, 
and limits, without special reference to human nature. The 
classification then belongs to the system of science, not to 


the system of criticism. 

In the second part of the Analytic I have given, as I 
trust, a sufficient answer to the objection of a truth-lovmg 
and acute critic* of the Fmxdamental PMples of tU Meta¬ 
physic of Morals-B. critic always worthy of respect-the ob¬ 
jection, namely, that the notion of good was ,wt established before 
the moral principle, as he thinks i t ought to have been» (ii3). 

. [Probably Profeasor Garve. See Kant’s “ Das rmg t« Der Tfceom 

• a nn the feeline of pleasure (as is commonly done), and thus the 
is altogether refuted. I will, therefore, give this ^ 

faJty of Dbbirb is the being’s /ociaty 0 / becoming by ^ 
iL of thfagreement of the object or the action with the «d.ject»« co.«lif»oni 
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I have also had regard to many of the objections which have 
reached me from men who show that they have at heart the 
discovery of the truth, and I shall continue to do so (for those 
who have only their old system before their eyes, and who 
have already settled what is to be approved or disapproved, 
do not desire any explanation which might stand in the way 
of their own private opinion). 


When we have to study a particular faculty of the human 
mind in its sources, its content, and its limits; then from the 


nature of human knowledge we must begin with its parts, 
with an accurate and complete exposition of them; complete, 
namely, so far as is possible in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge of its elements. But there is another thing to be 
attended to which is of a more philosophical and architectonic 
character, namely, to grasp correctly the idea of the vjhole, 
and from thence to get a view of all those parts as mutually 
related by the aid of pure reason, and by means of their 


derivation from the concept of the whole ( 114 ). This is only 

0/ h/e i.e. with the faculty of causality of an idea in respect of the 
octMj of Its object (or with the determination of the forces of the subject 
to the action which produces it) (H3). I have no further need for the 
pu^oses of this critique of notions borrowed from psychology; the 

Tr the q^eltion. 

whether the faculty of desire is always based on pleasure, or whethe^ 

deste only foUows the determination of 

contain nothing empirical. Such precaution is very desJable in all 
p 1 osophy and yet is often neglected ; namely, not to prejudge 
questions by adventuring definitions before the notion hOs bJn 

as well as the practical reason) that frequent opportunity offers of 
supplymg defects in the old dogmatic method of philosophy and of 

use of these notions tnewittg them as a tiAo/e. 
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possible through the most intimate acquaintanee v.ith the 
Ltem; and those who find the first inquiry too troublesome, 

Ld do not think it worth their while to attam such a 
acquaintance, cannot reach the second stage, namely, t 
gcleral view, which is a synthetical return to that which 
had previously been given analytically. It is no won er 

in their own incoherent train of thought. 

T Ls no fear, as regarda thi. treatiae, of to reproach 

that I wiah to introdnce a rm, eittoe to aort of 

tool edge here in gneation haa itaelf ^mewhat of an e^ry- 
n tor Nor even in to caao of to former ctiBgne 

to anyone who had thought it 

1 w^rd. where to language haa no laoh of e^re.aro.m 
for given notions ia a ohUdiah effort to distmgmah oneaeU 
from to crowd, if not by new and true thonghto, ye y n 
atchea on to old g«menh If, therefore, to r^em o^ 
Lt work know any more familiar expreamona whr* are « 

suitable to to thought as those aeem to me to be, or y 

think they can show the of thto 

and hence that o, to "3 ZtClm un^ 


Luch oblige 


Itood^'^djTtiirs^ond case, they would deserve weU of 

philosophy.’ But, as long as thep'^ ^boucrhts stand. very 

much doubt that suitable, and yet 
for them can be found.* 


--^ 

ore common, expressions 


1X ammore 


afraid in the present treatise of oooasional 
_whiohihave chosen with the greatest c^fUS). 
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(115) In this manner, then, the d 'priori principles oi two 
faculties of the mind, the faculty of cognition and (iie) that 
of desire, would be found and determined as to the conditions, 
extent, and limits of their use, and thus a sure foundation be 

laid for a scientific system of philosophy, both theoretic and 
practical. 

Nothing worse could, happen to these labourers than that 
anyone should make the unexpected discovery that there neither 
is nor can be any d priori knowledge at all. But there is no 
danger of this. This would be the same thing as if one 
sought to prove by reason that there is no reason. For 
we only say that we know something by reason when we 
are conscious that we could have known it even if it had 
not been given to us in experience ; hence rational know¬ 
ledge and knowledge d priori are one and the same. It is 
a clear contradiction to try to extract necessity from a prin¬ 
ciple of experience {ex pumice aquavi), and to try by this to 
give a judgment true universality (without which there is 
no rational inference, not even inference from analogy, which 
is at least a presumed universality and objective necessity). 
To substitute subjective necessity, that is, custom, for objec¬ 
tive, which exists only in d prim-i judgments, is to deny to 
reason the power of judging about the object, i.e. of knowing 
it, and what belongs to it. It implies, for example, that we 
must not say of something which often or always follows a 
certain antecedent state, that we can conclude from this to 
that (for this would imply objective necessity and the notion 
of an a t^Hori connexion), bnt only that we may expect 

the table of categories of the practical reason under the title of Modalifv 
the p^mitted and for bidden (in a practical objective point of view, Possible 
and Impossible) have almost the same meaning in common language as the ' 

H 
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similar cases (just as animals do), that is, that we miect t^ 
notion of eanse altogether as /a/s. and a mere delusion. As 
Z attemnting to remedy this want of objective, and eonse- 
ouent universal, validity by saying that we can see no 
ground (lit) for attributing any other sort of knowledge to 

r.rnce would do more for the enlargement of our knowle g 
Tan all our meditation. For, then, on this very ground 
t t we have no knowledge of any other rational V..n^ 

besides man, we should have a right to suppose them to he 

4 - CO wft know ourselves to be . tnar is, we 
of the same natuie as 4 .* universal 

Lnidd really know them. I omit to mention that univers 

Int Ls not prove the objeo.tive validity of a judgmen 
“rL validity as a cognition), and although this universal 

assent should aooidentally happen, it could iimis no 
o agreement with the object ■. on the contrary, it is the 
obieeCe validity whleb alone constitutes the basis of a neces- 

sary universal consent. 


r. , rontmi'i, to I>uixj. Here, however, the/ortner 

nuxt category, eontradicts. a merely possible practical pre- 

means what ration of all problems of geometry and mechanics) , 

cept(for example, the solutio , ^ ^ nctualhj present in the reason ; 

the latter, what is even to common language, although 

and this distinction is <1 ia forhidden to an orator, as such, to 

somewhat unusual. For ^ certain degree this is pex-rnitted to a 

forge new words or ’ .question of duty. For if anyone chooses 

poet ; in neither case is there him. We have 

to forfeit his reputation as a i^xperatives into prohlexxxatical, ivwet- 

hore only to do with t''® ,vhich I have compared the 

torial, and apodxcUo aifferent philosophical schools, I have 

moral ideas of prnctica p holiness, although I have 

distinguished the idea ® they are the smue. But in that 

stated that essentia y “ ^ wisdom to which man (the Stoic) 

C ;m“'hX: .m — ellegw. U, beloug 
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Huvie would be quite satisfied with this system of uni- 
versal empiricism, for, as is weU known, he desired nothing 
more than that instead of ascribing any objective meaning 
to the necessity in the concept of cause, a merely subjective 
one should be assumed, viz. custom, in order to deny that 
reason could judge about God, freedom, and immortaUty; 
and if once his principles were granted, he was certainly well 
able to deduce his conclusions therefrom, with aU logical 
coherence. But even Hume did not make his empiricism so 
universal as to include mathematics. He holds the princi¬ 
ples of mathematics to be analytical; and if his were correct, 
they would certainly be apodictic also: but we could not infer 
from this that reason has the faculty of forming apodictic 
judgments in philosophy also-that is to say, those which are 
synthetical judgments, like the judgment of causality. But 

If we adopt a universal empiricism, then mathematics will be 
included. 

Now i£ this soieooe is m contradiction with a reason that 


misapprehension in case the j give most occasion to 

them. These, however nostnUhaa f*.’ ^ ^ apodictic certainty with 
which has been previously recoyn' action, the object of 

«bi«t ifi (Goa«.d ‘-•P-w.ibilit, of 

tainty of the postulated poLfoZ r^^^ 

quently not apodictic, th^t is to it is noTa f ^onse- 

the object, but a necessary suoDoSon ^ 

the obedience to its objective but practicLTws" ‘it 

necessary hypothesis. I could finA « u J merely a 

,lh i. .nbjiS," ?t ““ »“«“> 

j^wve, out yet true and unconditional 

H 2 
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admits only empirical principles (iis), as it me\dtably is m 
the antinomy in which mathematics prove the infinite divisi¬ 
bility of space, which empiricism cannot admit; then the 
greatest possible evidence of demonstration is in manifest 
contradiction with the alleged conclusions from experience, 
and we are driven to ask, like Cheselden’s blind patient, 

“ Which deceives me, sight or touch ? ” (for empiricism is 
based on a necessity felt, rationalism on a necessity seen). 
And thus universal empiricism reveals itself as absolutely scep- 

It is erroneous to attribute this in such an iin- 
.^ualified sense to Hume,' since he left at least one certain 
touchstone of experience, namely, mathematics; whereas 
thorough scepticism admits no such touchstone (which can 
only be found in d priori principles), although experience 

consists not only of feelings, but also of judgments. 

However, as in this philosophical and critical age such 

empiricism can scarcely be serious, and it is probably put 
forward only as an intellectual exercise, and for the purpose 
of putting in a clearer light, by contrast, the necessity of 
rational d priom principles, we can only be gratefiU to those 
who employ themselves in this otherwise iininstructive labour. 

. Names that of a sect have “ 

panied with much injustice; just as if one said N is ^ 

he holds that the form of the intuition does not depend on them but on 
the human mind. [N U clearly Kant himself.] 
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OF THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 

REASON. 

rpHE theorehcal use of reason was concerned with objects of 

•t ^ faculty only, and a critical examination of 

. twjth re(ei-ence to thio use applied properly only to the p,,r. 

tacnlty of oogmtion i because this raised the suspicion, which 

Z, TT*. ‘‘ “ight easUy pass beyond its 

hauts, and he lost among unattainable objects, or even contra- 

■otoiy notions. It is quite different with the practical use of 
reason. In this, reason is concerned with the grounds of deter¬ 
mination of the will, which is a faculty either to produce obieots 

oorrespon mg to ideas, or to determine oiuselves to the effecting 

least attain so far as to determine the wiU, and has always 

Itself alone sufhees to determine the will, or wheLr itT 

cmdif 1 "“ly as dependent on empirical 

conditions (uo). Now, here there comes in a iioHon T 

l ie pSi t: “T 

limited, is indubitably pracricarrA:^ 

to make a eiiUcal examination, not of ™LrZir, ‘‘r 
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only of reason generally. For when once pare rea»n 

is shown to exist, it needs no critical examination. For reason 
itself contains the standard for the critical examination of eveiy 
use of it. The critique, then, of practical reason generally is 
bound to prevent the empirically conditioned reason from claim- 
t exclusively to furnish the ground of determination of the 
will If it is proved that there is a [practical]' reason, its em- 
Xyn,ent is aLc immanent, the empirically condrt.oned u* 

expresses itself in demands and precepts which go qmte beyond 
its sphere. This is just the opposite of what might be said 

pure reason in its speculative employment. 

"^ However, as it is still pure reason, the knowledge of which 

is here the foundation of its practical employment, the general 

outline of the classification of a critique of practical reason must 

be arrammd in accordance with that of the speculative. We 

must then have the Elemmts and the MetJwdology of it, and in 

TeImme; an Analytic as the rule of truth, and a D^alect^c as 

the exposition and dissolution of the illusion in the judgments 

Impractical reason (m). But the order in the of 

the Analytic will be the reverse of that in the cntiqu 
pure speculative reason. For, in the present case, we « 
mence with the and proceed to the ^ l 

lativ’e reason we began with the senses, and had to 
principles. The reason of this lies again m this . that now 
Lve to do with a will, and have to consider reason, not in ite 
relation to objects, but to this will and its causality. We must 
then begin with the principles of a causality not 
cunditioued, after which the attempt cac he 
„„r uotione of the determicing grounds of such a w.U, of th 
application to objects, and finally to the subject and its sense 

we necessarily begin with the law of 
teodom, that Is. with a pure practical principle, and this deter 
mines the objects to which alone it can be applied. 

[The original has “ pure," an obvious error.] 
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BOOK 1. 

THK ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 

CHAPTER L 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 

§ I.— Definition. 

P RACTICAL PRINCIPLES are propositions which contain 
a general determination of the will, having under it several 
practical rules. They are subjective, or Maxivis, when the 
condition is regarded by the subject as valid only for his 
own will, but are objective, or practical laws, when the con¬ 
dition is recognized as objective, that is, valid for the will 
of every rational being. 

REMARK. 

Supposing that pure reason contains in itself a practical 
motive (126), that is, one adequate to detennine the will, then 
there are practical laws \ otherwise all practical principles 
will be mere maxims. In case the will of a rational being 
is pathologically affected, there may occur a conflict of the 
maxims with the practical laws recognized by itself. For 
example, one may make it his maxim to let no injury pass 
unrevenged, and yet he may see that this is not a practical 
law, but only his own maxim; that, on the contrary, regarded 
as being in one and the same maxim a rule for the will of 
every rational being, it must contradict itself. In natural 
philosophy the principles of what happens {e.g. the principle 
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„f equality of action and reaction tbruse 

motion) are at the same time ^ nature 

the object. I» practice ^orC the 

„„ly with the grounds »' „„t Uws by 

tirinciplea which a man ma . reason in practical 

which one is inevitably boun , e faculty 

matters has to do with the sn J , ' variety 

Of desire, the special character of reason, 

r„ the rule. The practreal ™ But in 

, nse it P—-jrin doe. not of i«lf 
the case of a being wit ^ i.e, a mle 

determine ^ ^rpresses the objecti.e nee.».i- 

tation of the action, and s^iuhesjhat 

determined the will, y therefore, are objectively 

valid, and are quite distinct fr conditions of 

principles. The tom efficient cause, ^.e. 

the causality of the rational g attaining 

merely in reference to the effe ^ ft is adequate 

it i or they determine the 

to the effect or not .(i 27 ). The . ^^g latter, 

imperatives, and contain ^ ,„d would alone he 

practical laws. Thus maxi ^ they are con- 

tives. Imperatives themselves howev 

ditional {i.e. do not hypothetical 

in respect to a desired effect, th , 

imperatives), are practica n before I ask 

be sufficient to determine tjie ^lj wil.^_^^^ 
whether I have power sufficient . 

means necessary to produ . necessity is 

otherwise they are no must he independent 

wanting, which, if it ^ J • ^1 ^nd are therefore only 
on conditions whic are p example 

contingently connected with the will. 
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that he must be industrious and thrifty in youth, in order 
that he may not want in old age; this is a correct an 
important practical precept of the will. But it is easy to 
see that in this case the will is directed to something else 
which it is presupposed that it desires, and as to this 
desire, we must leave it to the actor himself whether he 
looks forward to other resources than those of his own acqui¬ 
sition, or does not expect to be old, or thinks that in ease 
of future necessity he_ will be able to make shift with little. 
Reason, from which alone can spring a rule involving necessity, 
does, indeed, give necessity to this precept (else it would 
not be an imperative), but this is a necessity dependent on 
subjective conditions, and cannot be supposed in the same 
degree in all subjects. But that reason may give laws it is 
necessary that it should only need to presuppose itself, because 
rules are objectively and universally valid only when they 
hold without any contingent subjective conditions, which dis¬ 
tinguish one rational being from another. Now tell a man 
that he should never make a deceitful promise, this is a rule 
which only concerns his will, whether the purposes he may 
have can be attained thereby or not (i 28 ); it is the volition 
only which is to be determined d jpriori by that rule. If now 
it is found that this rule is practically right, then it is a law, 
because it is a categorical imperative. Thus, practical laws 
refer to the will only, without considering what is attained 

by its causality, and we may disregard this latter (as belong¬ 
ing to the world of sense) in order to have them qmte pure. 


§ II.— Theorem I. 

All practical principles which presuppose an object (matter) 
of the faculty of desire as the ground of determination of the 
will are empirical, and can furnish no practical laws. 

By the matter of the faculty of desire I mean an object 
the realization of which is desired. Now, if the desire for this 
object precedes the practical rule, and is the condition of our 
TTiftVing it a principle, then I say {in the first place) this principle 
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• •. that case wholly empirical, for then what determines the 

of in obU and that relation of this idea ^ 

:te "ealmtion of an object. This, then, must be 
ae a condition of the f 

Whether it wiU be connected with plea^crc or pmn, or be indif- 
rchoic:rst , -00 t^ practical 

“r ai- -ceptibiUty to a pl„ 

-“7" rr.::!:"—"bsis 

eubject Which P^^^^^tlbjeiive necessity, which 

principle con never furnish a pwoticol law. 

§ III.—^Theokem II. 

on the .1 *e ““^|^‘^7.:‘i'^,;r.nd'not 

object according to ooncepte, so fa, as the facility of 

desire is determined by the sensation object 
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of determination of the will is the principle of self-love. All 
material principles, then, which place the determining ground 
of the will in the pleasure or pain to be received from the 
existence of any object are all of the same kind (i3o), inas¬ 
much as they all belong to the principle of self-love or private 

happiness. 


COEOLLAEY. 


All Iiiatei-ial practical rules place the determining principle 
of the will in the lower desires, and if there were no purcli/fornmI 
laws of the will adequate to determine it, then we could not 

admit any higher desire at all. 


EKMAKK I. 

It is surprising that men, otherwise acute, can think it pos¬ 
sible to distinguish between higher and lower desires, according 
as the ideas which are connected with the feeling of pleasure 
have their origin in the senses or in the understanding, for 
when we inquire what are the determining grounds of desire, 
and place them in some expected pleasantness, it is of no con¬ 
sequence whence the idea of this pleasing object is derived, but 
only how much it pleases. Wlrether an idea has its seat and 
source in the understanding or not, if it can only determine 
the choice by presupposing a feeling of pleasure in the subject, 
it follows that its capability of determining the choice depends 
altogether on the nature of the inner sense, namely, that this 
can be agreeably affected by it. However dissimilar ideas of 
objects may be, though they be ideas of the understanding, el¬ 
even of the reason in contrast to ideas of sense, yet the feeling 
of pleasure, by means of which they constitute the determining 
principle of the will (the expected satisfaction which impels the 
activity to the production of the object) (i3i), is of one and the 
same kind, not only inasmuch as it can only be known empiri¬ 
cally, but also inasmuch as it affects one and the same vital 
force which manifests itself in the faculty of desire, and in this 
respect can only differ in degree from every other ground of 
determination. Otherwise, how could we compare in respect of 
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ivvo nrinciples of determination, the ideas of which 
lepend upon different faculties, so as to prefer that which affects 
the faculty of desire in the highest degree. The same man may 
return unread an instructive hook which he cannot again obtain 

in order not to miss a hunt; he may depart in the midst 
f Lnh In order not to be late for dinner; he may leave a 

rltioTal conversation, such as he otherwise values highly, to 
take his place at the gaming-table; he may even repiffse 
poor man whom he at other times takes pleasure in benefiting, 

Lause he has only just enough money in 

his admission to the theatre. If the determination of his will 
rests on the feeling of the agreeableness or 

sort ofideas he wuf be affected. The only thing that concerns 

him in order to decide his choice, is. how great, how long con¬ 
tinued how easily obtained, and how often repeated, this agree¬ 
ableness is Just as to the man who wants money to spend, it 
is all the same whether the gold was dug out of the mountain 

ment of life does not ask whether the ideas are of the under 
Taudiug or the senses, hut only Aow and yrtsd 

eladlv deny to pure reason the power of determining the will 
without the presupposition of any feeli o. hetero- 

geneous what they have themselves previously bro^ht und^ 

!„e and the same principle (iss). Thns, for example, it is Ob 

that we can find pleasure in the mere cxerasc of pou^, 
served that we can nn p overcoming 

in the consciousness of out stiengtn oi 

nbitacles which are opposed to our designs, m the cultuie of 

etm; and we justly call these more i. W 

pleasure, and enjoyments, because they are mom 

Hian others; they do not wear out, but rather increwe 

capmiity for further »“1”“' to H 

tot toleSls'l "HI i“ * 
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sense, whereas the possibility of the pleasure presupposes a feel¬ 
ing for it implanted in us, which is the first condition of this 
satisfaction ; this is just as when ignorant persons that like to 
dabble in metaphysics imagine matter so subtle, so super-subtle 
that they almost make themselves giddy with it, and then think 
that in this way they have conceived it as a spiritual and yet 
extended being. If with Epicurus we make virtue determine 
the will only by means of the pleasure it promises, we cannot 
afterwards blame him for holding that this pleasure is of tlie 
same kind as those of the coarsest senses. For we have no 
reason whatever to charge him with holding that the ideas by 
which this feeling is excited in us belong merely to the bodily 
senses. As far as can be conjectured, he sought the source of 
many of them in the use of the higher cognitive faculty; but 
this did not prevent him, and could not prevent him, ’from 
holding on the principle above stated, that the pleasure’ itself 
which those intellectual ideas give us, and by which alone 
they can determine the will, is just of the same kind. Con¬ 
sistency is the highest obligation of a philosopher, and yet the 
most rarely found. The ancient Greek schools give us more 
examples of it than we find in our syncretistic age, in which 
a certain shallow and dishonest system of compromise of con¬ 
tradictory principles is devised, because it commends itself 
better to a public ( 133 ) which is content to know somethin^ of 
eveiythmg and nothing thoroughly, so as to please every party ' 
The principle of private happiness, however much uiidi'- 
standmg and reason may be used in it, cannot contain any 
other determining principles for the will than those whicii 
belong to the lencer desires; and either there are no rhigherT^ 
desires at all, or pure reason must of itself alone be practical • 
that is, it must be able to determine the will by the mere form 
o the practical rule without supposing any feeling, and conse¬ 
quently without any idea of the pleasant or unpleasant, which 


[^Literally, “to have a firm seat in any saddle.’* 
that Kant’a father was a saddler.] 

[2 Not in the original text.] 


It may be noted 
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. ot the desire, aad which is stays an 

IB the matte . ■ TVipn onlv when reason of itself 

condition of tie servant of the inclination), it is 

determined is '“j't“j's“htest adLture if 

distinct from “T™'*’'' 

the mo IV ^ ^ demonstration the least empirical con- 

j^t as in • ite force and value. Bemmn, 

'*Tirp1ac3 law, determines the will immediately, not hy 

'“fS1.. r~.- s. • » a w— 


remark II. 

," ir i=rs— 

" rri:»’irr.rT=is^- 

ot satisfaction with independent self-sufaciency- 

this is a problem imposed upon J ® ^ . 3 ,Uhe matter 

because we^havewante.^^^^^^^ ^ subj^ive 

feZg of'pleasure 

erder to he 1 only' he empirically 

material j . i^npossible to regard this problem 

as a law •, for a law being ^ases and for dl 

priiwplc ■>/ the notion of happiness is m 

« the '»”“<!*Torri»Strf for the suhjeotiv, 
determnnsg a eoncemsil with in this pisn- 

whereas this is wh without such speoifio 
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pleasure and pain that decides in what he is to place his 
happiness, and even in the same subject this will vary with 
the difference of his wants according as this feeling changes, 
and thus a law which is subjectively necessary (as a law° of 
nature) is objectively a very contingent practical principle, which 
can and must be very different in different subjects, and there¬ 
fore can never furnish a law; since, in the desire for happiness 
It IS not the form (of conformity to law) that is decisive, but 
simply the matter, namely, whether I am to expect pleasure in 
following the law, and how much. Principles of self-love may 
indeed, contain universal precepts of skill (how to find means 
to accomplish one’s purposes), but in that case they are merely 
theoretical principles ;> as, for example, how he who would like 
to eat bread ( 135 ) should contrive a mill; but practical precepts 
founded on them can never be universal, for the determinina 

P n, winch can never be supposed to be universally directed to 
the same objects. 

Even supposing, however, that all finite rational beings were 
thoroughly agreed as to what were the objects of their feelings 
of pleasure and pain, and also as to the means which thfy 
must employ to attain the one and avoid the other; still they 
could by no means up the pHnciplc of self-love as a p^’actJl 
law, for this unanimity itself would be only contingent The 

and merely empirical, and would. not possess the neLssitv 
which IS conceived in every law namelv an ^ 

ariBuig from d priori grounds; unless, ’ indeed'*w'e ^holT^^^ 
necessity to be not at all practical, but merely physical vb 

^ yawmng when we see others yawn. It would t ht "; 

ought properly to be coifed 

the determination of the will • they onlv n ' 

to be produced, and are thereforeTul l T 

which express the connexion of a can ^ as any proposition.s 

chooses the effect must chooseT cTuse.’‘“ 
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• 4 - * thpre are no practical laws at all, but only 

to mamtom that thero are no p 

cmmseh for the serv p,aotioaJ laws, which have 

ph— - o”:j: Sledtrs 'of nat^e (r.^e 

ru'eThInfeal laws), when we either hnow ftenr^^ 

^nR in the case of chemical laws) suppose that they woui 

be known d priori from objective grounds if our insight ® 

further But in the case of merely subjective practical pnn 

oiples it is expressly made a condition (136) «>»t they rrat 

not on objective bnt on subjective conditions of choice, and 

hence that they must always be represented “ 
never as practical laws. This second remark seems at first sl^t 
to be mere verbal refinement, hut it defines' the terns of the 
most important distinction which can come into consideration in 

practical investigations. 

§ IV._Theorem III- 

A rational being cannot regard his maxims “ 

universal laws, unless he conceives them as 

determine the will, not by their matter, hut by their form 

By the matter of a practical principle I mean the 
the wm. This object is either the df ^ 

ieoted to an empirical condition (viz. the relation of the dete 
rmniug idea to the feeling of pleasure and pain); ^ 

it cannot be a practical law. ^ow, when "C abste^^ 
law all matter. i.e. every object of the wiU (as a deter™^ 

[:“2tn. Thexifore, either a rational being c^n^t — 
his subjective practical principles, that is, his maxi , 
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at the same time universal laws, or he must suppose that their 

mere form, by which they are fitted for universal legislation, is 
alone what makes them practical laws. 


(137) RE.MARK. 

The commonest understanding can distinguish without in¬ 
struction what form of maxim is adapted for universal legisla¬ 
tion, and what is not. Suppose, for example, that I have made 
it my maxim to increase my fortune by every safe means. Now, 
I have a deposit in my hands, the owner of which is dead and 
has left no writing about it. This is just the case for my 
maxim. I desire, then, to know whether that maxim can also 
hold good as a universal practical law. I apply it, therefore, 
to the present ease, and ask whether it could take the form of a 
aw, and consequently whether I can by my maxim at the same 
time ^ve such a law as this, that everyone may deny a deposit 
of which no one can produce a proof. I at once become aware 
that such a prmciple, viewed as a law, would annihdate itself 
because the result would be that there would be no deposits. A 
practical aw whmh I recognize as such must be qualified for 
universal legislation; this is an identical proposition, and there- 
fore self-evident. Now, if I say that my will is subject to 
a practical law, I cannot adduce my inclination {e.g. in the 
present case my avarice) as a principle of determination fitted 
to be a umversal practical law; for this is so far from being 

tted for a universal legislation that, if put in the form of a 
universal law, it would destroy itself. 

fbo f surprising that intelligent men could have 

ug o ca mg the desire of happiness a universal practical 
on the ground that the desire is universal. auftCore 

his will. For whereas m other eases a onivereal law of nature 
akes everything harmonious; here on the nnnt 

- eo^Flete 

12 
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„„™ose For, in that case, the tviU of ali has not one and the 
pmpose. , ^ ^ (his private weltaie), 

"rr mar accidentally accord with the purposes ot others 
which may ^ sufficing for a law ; 

wl^thTIi^iional ;xceptions which one 

“r t'“x;":ert - 

“ici:: certain satirical 
a married couple bent on going to ruin. O' 

r, r; rr ^e 

rerTXnder ftis condition, namely, bringing 
them all into harmony, la quite impossible. 

§V. —Problem I. 

Supposing that the mere f ^UlloTn-HL'^1?!^ 

the sufficient determining principle of , 

"wtr: “fwln be conceived by 

quently does not be g t th ^ i, 

that the Idea of it (is 9 ), wluon ^ 

:r“to“”c«e the d—g 

pXmiples must the^'™ tiS C* 

that universal legislative lerm, sneh a tnll mmtl^o 
as qni^ 
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dental sense; consequently, a will which can liave its law in 

nothing but the mere legislative form of the maxim is a free 

will. 


§ VI.—Problem II. 

Supposing tliat a will is free, to find the law which alone 
is competent to determine it necessarily. 

Since the matter of the practical law, i.e. an object of the 
maxim, can never be given otherwise than empirically, and 
the free will is independent on empirical conditions {that is, 
conditions belonging to the world of sense), and yet is deter¬ 
minable, consequently a free will must find its principle of 
determination in the law, and yet independently of the matter 
of the law. But, heside the matter of the law, nothing is 
contained in it except the legislative form. It is the legislative 
form, then, contained in tlie maxim, which can alone constitute 
a principle of determination of the [free] will. 


(l 40 ) REMARKS. 

Thus freedom and an unconcUtional practical law recip¬ 
rocally imply each other. Now I do not ask here whether 
they are m fact distinct, or whether an unconditional law is 
not rather merely the consciousness of a pure practical reason 
and the latter identical with the positive concept of freedom 
only ask, whence hegim our knowkclge of the unconditionally 
p-actical, whether it is from freedom or from the practical law ? 
Now It cannot begin from freedom, for of this we cannot be 
immediately conscious, since the first concept of it is negative • 
nor can we infer it from experience, for experience gfves us 

the^ ^ phenomena, and hence of 

the mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. It is 

therefore the moral law. of which we become directly conscious 

( soon as we trace for ourselves maxims of the will) that 

itself to os, end leads directly ,» the co'n^pj 

freedom, inasmuch as reason presents it as a principle of. 
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the analytic of 

llo 

4- No mitweiehed by any sensible conditions, 

aeterminafon not to be J i, the conecioneneee 

of that inoral j" ercrecioue of pure theoretical 

principles, by atten g ^j-^i^ation of all empirical con- 

prescribes them, and t ^.^ncept of a pure will arises out 

ditions, which it ™ ^ understanding arises out of 

the latter. That this is to us the notion of 

and that it is morality that first ^ith this 

freedom, hence that it is insoluble 

concept, first proposes o sp test nerplexity, is evident 

problem, thereby placing it in e „ nothing in phenomena 

from the following c-“deratmn -I;”'mechanism 
can be explained by the con p moreover, when 

of nature must constitute the ,Ue 

pure reason tries to ascen which is entangled in 

unconditioned, it faUs into an antinomy 

inoomprehensihUities on the one side as ^^3 

whilst the latter (namely, --"anrsm) is ^3,3 

Jn so rash as to introdnee ^ ^nd forced 

moral law, and with ^ ““ Weve’r, conBrms this order 

of notions. Suppose some one 3“* p^sent. 

that, when the desired eVot and th pp 

::f r nr reS^-“r 

iw:" hrzn;: ^ him, on 

immediate execution, to bear a plausible 

man. wh.nn the prince might wish o destroy imder a 

pretext, would he consider it H^uld perhaps 

his love of life, however great it notVt he 

not venture to affirm whether he would do so or 
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must unhesitatingly admit that it is possible to do so. He 
judges, therefore, that he can do a certain thing because he is 
conscious that he ought, and he recognizes that he is free—a fact 
which but for the moral law he would never have known. 

§ VII.— Fundamental Law of the Pure Practical 

Keason. 

• » 

Act so that the maxim of thy will can always at the same 
time hold good as a principle of universal legislation. 

(142) REMARK. 

Pure geometry has postulates which are practical propo¬ 
sitions, but contain nothing further than the assumption that 
we can do something if it is required that we slimild do it, and 
these are the only geometrical propositions that concern actual 
existence. They are, then, practical rules under a problematiea 1 
condition of the will; but here the rule says:—We absolutely 
must proceed in a certain manner. The practical rule is, 
therefore, unconditional, and hence it is conceived a prioxi as 
a categorically practical proposition by which the will is 
objectively determined absolutely and immediately (by the 
practical rule itself, which thus is in this case a law); for pure 
reason pi'aeticcU of itself is here directly legislative. The will is 
■thought as independent on empirical conditions, and, therefore, 
as pure will determined by the mere for-m of the law, and this 
principle of determination is regarded as the supreme condition 
of all maxims. The thing is strange enough, and has no 
parallel in all the rest of our practical knowledge. For the 
c priori thought of a possible universal legislation which is 
therefore merely problematical, is unconditionaUy commanded 
as a law without borrowing anything from experience or from 
any external will. This, however, is not a precept to do some¬ 
thing by which some desired efifect can be attained (for then 
the wiU woiild depend on physical conditions), but a rule that 
determines the will d priori only so far as regards the forms 
of Its maxims; and thus it is at least not impossible to 
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conceive that a law. which only applies to the ^jectioe form of 
principles yet sers'es as a principle of determination hymea 

SThTSie form of law in general. We may caU the con¬ 
sciousness of this fundamental, law a fact of 
cannot reason it out from antecedent data of reason, .9. 

o„.«,io«sness of freedom (for thi. U oot ' 

7t would indeed, he analytical if the freedom of the will were 

presupposed, hut to presuppose freedom ^ a 

Luld require an intellectual intmtion, which cannot here be 

assumed; however, when we regard this law ’ . 

I notTempirical fact, hut the sole fact of the pui-e reason, 
li^ Ire?y announces itself as originally legislative (sic .ofo 

sic jubeo), 

COROLIaARY. 

Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and gives (to man) 
a universal law which we call the Moral Law. 

remark. 

The fact just mentioned is undeniable. It “ 
sary to analyse the judgment that men pass 

Sow thie prineiplo of « 

any subjective differences, is declared by the reason 
law for aU rational beings, in so far as t 
is, a power to determine their causality . 
rules; and, therefore, so far as they aro capably 
according to prmoij^eai and oonBeijiientily wao 

T 
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practical d priori principles (for these alone have tlu^ necessity 
that reason requires in a principle). It is, therefore, not limited 
to men only, but applies to all finite beings that possess reason 
and will (144); nay, it even includes the Infinite Being as the 
supreme intelligence. In the former case, however, the law 
has the form of an imperative, because in them, as rational 
beings, we can suppose a pure will, but being creatures afiected 
with wants and physical motives, not a holy will, that is, one 
which would be incapable of any maxim conflicting with the 
moral law. In their case, therefore, the moral law is an 
imperative, which commands categorically, because the law is 
unconditioned; the relation of such a will to this law is cle~ 
pendencc under the name of obligation, which implies a constraint 
to an action, though only by reason and its objectiA''e law ; and 
this action is called d^tty, because an elective will, subject to 
pathological affections (though not determined by them, and 
therefore still free), implies a wish that arises from subjective 
causes, and therefore may often be opposed to the pure objective 
determining principle; whence it requires the moral constraint 
of a resistance of the practical reason, which may be called an 
internal, but intellectual, compulsion. In the supreme intelli¬ 
gence the elective will is rightly conceived as incapable of any 
maxim which could not at the same time be objectively a law; 
and the notion of holiness, which on that account belongs to it, 
places it, not indeed above all practical laws, but above all 
piactically restrictive laws, and consequently above obligation 
and duty. This holiness of will is, however, a practical idea, 
which must necessarily serve as a type to which finite rational 
beings can only approximate indefinitely, and which the pure 
moral law’, which is itself on this account called holy, constantly 
and rightly holds before their eyes. The utmost that finite 
practical reason can effect is to be certain of this indefinite 
progress of one^s maxims, and of their steady disposition to 
advance. This is virtue, and virtue, at least as a naturally 
acquired faculty, can never he perfect, because assurance in 
such a case never becomes apodictic certainty, and when it 
only amounts to persuasion is very dangerous. 
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(145) § VIII.—Theorem IV. 

, The »«<<»«»!/ ot the will is the sole ““f 

lews, andot all duties which eonlorm to them. 

hand, Uermmy of the elective will not only cannot be th 

basis ot any obligation, but is, on the 

principle thereof, and to the morality of the wiU. ^ 

In tact the sole principle ot morality insists m the mde 

nendence on aU matter ot the law (namely, a de^d object), 
and in the determination of the elective will by ‘”*™ ' 

versal lemslative form ot which its maxim must be cabbie 

Now this /’•«<'<”» “ 

freedL in the posifiw sense.. Thus the moral law expresses 
nothing else than the of the pure practical m jn. 

ftat is freedom; and this is itseU the formal condition of all 
maxims and on this condition only can they agree wi 
Tpren^^ p“ ctical law. It therefore the matter of the vohtmn 
which can he nothing else than the object of a desim ftat -s 
connected with the law, enter, into the praca^ Uw, » to 
rnadili* ./ ils paunWIy, there result jg 

tL some impulse or inclination. In that ^e ^-rfl do« 

never contains the universaUy legislative form, 
no obligation, but is itself opposed to the ^ 

practical reason, and. therefore, also to the mora sp ^ 
Ln though the resulting action may be conformable to the 

law. 

(146) REMARK I. 

Hence a practical precept, which contains a maternJ (^d 
therefore empirical) condition, must never 

the will into a sphere quite different from the empmcal, and 
as the necessity involved in the law is not a physical neoess y. 
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it can only consist in the formal conditions of the possibility 
of a law in general. All the matter of practical rules rests on 
subjective conditions, which give them only a conditional uni¬ 
versality [in case I desire this or that, what I must do in order 
to obtain it), and they all turn on the principle of private 
happriness. Now, it is indeed undeniable that every volition, 
must have an object, and therefore a matter; but it does not 
follow that this is the determining principle, and the condition 
of the maxim; for, if it is so, then this cannot be exhibited in a 
universally legislative form, since in that case the expectation of 
the existence of the object would be the determining cause of 
the choice, and the volition must presuppose the dependence of 
the faculty of desire on the existence of something; but this 
dependence can only be sought in empirical conditions, and there¬ 
fore can never furnish a foundation fora necessary and universal 
rule. Thus, the happiness of others may be the object of the will 
of a rational being. But if it were the determining principle 
of the maxim, we must assume that we find not only a rational 
satisfaction in the welfare of others, but also a want such as 
the sympathetic disposition in some men occasions. But I 
cannot assume the existence of this want in every rational 
being (not at all in God). The matter, then, of the maxim may 
remain, but it must not be the condition of it, else the maxim 
could not be fit for a law. Hence, the mere form of law, which 
limits the matter, must also be a reason (147) for adding this 
matter to the will, not for presupposing it. For example, let 
the matter be my own happiness. This (rule), if I attribute it 
to everyone (as, in fact, I may, in the case of every finite being], 
can become an directive practical law only if 1 include the 
happiness of others. Therefore, the law that we should promote 
the happiness of others does not arise from the assumption that 
this is an object of everyone's choice, but merely from this, that 
the form of universality which reason requires as the condition 
of giving to a maxim of self-love the objective validity of a law, 
is the principle that determines the will. Therefore it was not 
the object (the happiness of others) that determined the pure 
will, but it was the form of law only, by which I restricted my 
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» a, ta ,ive it tl.o 

„( „ law a„.l ll.'is to a.lapt it to the practical reaaon , aii.l it ^ 
this rcetriclio,, alone, ami not the mUition J" 

Unit can give nee to the notion of the o«,r<»* oxtenil tin 
luaxiiu of my self-love to the happiness of others. 

REMARK 11- 

The direct opposite of the principle of 
principle of P'lrelc happiness is niaile the 

of the Mill and with this is to he reckoned, as I hare sho 
above eveiwthing that places the dewininiiig principle wh c 
“ a .fw m,/where hut in the legislative orm ol the 

maxim. This contradiction, however, is not iiieie j ” ^ 

that which would arise hetwecn rule, 

not the voice of raisoti in reference to tlie will bo clear, so 
irrepressible, so distinctly audible even to ^ 

It 1 only, indeed, be maintained in the 

lations of the schools, which are hold enoug i o s 

against that heavenly voice, in order to support a theory that 

costs no trouble. liked 

Suppose that an acquaintance whom you ‘ “ 

were to attempt to justify him.elt to you J””; 

which he had gained thereby, pointing out ^ Fuden“ “ 
had shown in securing himself against ilet^tion 

he may be able to deny it at any time; and supl^ he wj 
urL of proeeediug. Or suppose some one roeommeuds you 
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man a> --ttrwaul, ii-* a liiaii V‘'U ‘ an ]*!iii<lh' trust all 

» • 

your afhtirs: and. in onlt.-r t" y'*u with ( "Utidence, 

extols him as a |iruili'nt man wh** tli'TOu^hly umlei'^tands his 
own inteiest, and. is indt*fatiual'l\' acti\'e that he lets slip 
no opporturiity of julvam iir^^ it ; lastly, lest yon should ht* afraid 
nf Hniliii" a vulgar seltishrie-s in him, praises the L'ood taste 

with whieli he lives: not seekin;^ his pleasiue in nuuiev-makino. 

i w 

or in Oiiursc wantoniiess, Init in the eiihir;'entent of his know- 
in inHtrutti\e intercourse with a select circle, and even in 
relieving the needy ; while a« to the means (which, of course, 
derive all their value from the endj he is not paiticular, and is 
ready to use other people's money for the purpo.se, as if it were 
his own, i>rovid(Hl only ho knows that he can do so safely and 
without discovery: you would either believe that the recoin- 
meniler was mocking yon, or that he hail lost his senses. So 
shaqily and clearly marked are the boundaries of morality and 
self-love that even the commonest eye (u 9 ) cannot fail to dis¬ 
tinguish whether a thing lielongs to the one or the other. The 
few remarks that follow may appear superfluous where the truth 
is so plain, but at least they may serve to give a little more 
distinctness to the judgnrient of common sense. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, funiish ma.xims, 
hut never such as would be competent to be laws of the will, 
even if univcrml happiness were made the object. For since 
the knowledge of this rests on mere empirical data, since ever)- 
man’s judgment on it depends very much on his particular 
point of view, which is itself moreover very variable, it can 
supply only general rules, not univergal ; that is, it can give 
rules which on the average will most frequently fit, but not 
niles which must hold good always and necessarily; hence, no 
practical lair» can be founded on it. Just because in this ^se 
an object of choice is the foundation of the rule, and must 
therefore precede it; the rule can refer to nothing but what is 
[felt]', and therefore it refers to experience and is founded on 
it, and then the variety of judgment must be endless. This 


‘ [B«Mli])g “einpfiodet ” iiutMd of “ empfiehlt. ”] 
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• ■ t>,Prpfore does not prescribe the same practical rules 

m lUras'o.,ecUvely —, only ^auee . 

I'he mIxTrof seltlove [prudence) only advises ; the law of 

nmrahty cov^v,ands. ^ow there^ g 
that which we are adv^ed to do ana rn 

”“’lh. commonest mtelligonce can easily and without hesita¬ 
tion see wh.“ on the principle o. antenomy of the »U, r^ntres 

Id Ld iepuires knowledge of the ^ 

h?rh:: “tX'tfn;: ^rantar- as w^, 

the whole one’s eristence (.so), is always veiled 
“tpere»:ie ohscurity; and mneh pr^enee is .grd^Jo 

adapts practical rule founded on rt to *e ends “f Ue e on 

Imanis L most punctual obedience ftom ev^oj^ « 
therefore not be so difficult to judge what it requires 

be done, that the commonest unpractised 

without worldly prudence, should fail to ^-PP^ycaLorical 
It is always in everyone’s power to satisfy the categorical 

SiyLl power to realize a desired object. A command that 
everyone should try to make himself happy wou e ^ ^ 
for one never command, anyone to do what ^ 

wishes. But to command morality under the name of d y 
nuite rational 1 for, in the first place, not everyone m wllrng 
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to obey its precepts if they oppose his inclinations; and as to 
the means of obeying this law, these need not in this case be 
taught, for in this respect whatever he wishes to do he can do. 

He who has lost at play may be vexod at himself and his 
folly; but if he is conscious of having cheated at play (although 
he has gained thereby), he must despise himself as soon as he 
compares himself with the moral law. This must, therefore, be 
something different from the principle of private happiness. 
For a man must have a different criterion when he is com¬ 
pelled to say to himself: I am a ivorthless fellow, though I 
have filled my purse; and when he approves himself (I6i), and 
says: I am & prudent man, for 1 have enriched my treasure. 

Finally, there is something further in the idea of our prac¬ 
tical reason, which accompanies the transgression of a moral 
law—namely, its ill desert. Now the notion of punishment, 
as such, cannot be united with that of becoming a partaker 
of happiness ; for although he who inflicts the punishment may 
at the same time have the benevolent purpose of directing this 
punishment to this end, yet it must first be justified in itself as 
punishment, i.e. as mere harm, so that if it stopped there, and 
the person punished could get no glimpse of kindness hidden 
behind this harshness, he must yet admit that justice was done 
him, and that his reward was perfectly suitable to his conduct. 
In every punishment, as such, there must first be justice, and 
this constitutes the essence of the notion. Benevolence may, 
indeed, be united with it, but the man who has deserved punish¬ 
ment, has not the least reason to reckon upon this. Punish¬ 
ment, then, is a physical evil, which, though it be not connected 
with moral evil as a natural consequence, ought to be connected 
with it as a consequence by the principles of a moral legislation. 
Now, if every crime, even without regarding the physical con¬ 
sequence with respect to the actor, is in itself punishable, that 
is, forfeits happiness (at least partially), it is obviously absurd 
to say that the crime consisted just in this, that he has drawn 
punishment on himself, thereby injuring his private happiness 
(which, on the principle of self-love, must be the proper notion 
of all crime). According to this view the punishment would 
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^ oii^ria anvthinc^ a crime, and justice would, 
be the reason for call g 7^ o and even 

on the contrary, cons^t m «^tmg 

preventing that whic na ur ^ action, since the harm 
there would no longer b y of which alone the 

clSdl^li!'be prevented. To look^how- 

“ll and P-—- —— 

in the hand ( 152 ) of ^ g^al end (happiness), this 

bis is so evident that it need not detain - ■ 

More refined, though eq-UyJal^e^ - ^h^_^t ^ 

who suppose a ceitain specia consequence of which 

reason determines the mor . directly connected 

the co„»cio»s.ees of virtu, « s«ppo*d to ^ 

„ith coutentorent and to the deeiie of 

satisfaction and pa ' repeating what has been said 

private happiness. fallacy they fall into. In 

[hove, I win here Jn af—=1 with mental 

order to imagine t e vici ^-g transgressions, they 

dissatisfaction ^7 rnain basis of his character. 

must first repres good; just as he who is pleased 

at least in some degr • J,, „,3t be conceived as 

with the consciousness 

already virtuous. T satisfaction, and 

therefore, have prece ^ appreciate the 

cannot be derived fiom it. authority of the moral 

importance of the following of it gives 

to the person in his own it, and the bitter 

in the consciousness of of its transgression. 

remorse that accoinpani satisfaction or dissatisfac- 

It is, therefore, impossibl ovwtion or to make it the 

tion prior to ‘t;'to at Ut halt hopeet in 
haai. of the Utter. A ^ «,«, toelinp. 1 

order even to he human will is, by virtue of liberty 

do not deny that as the human wui is. y 
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capable of lieing immediately determined by the moral law, 
so frequent practice in accordance with this principle of 
determination can, at last, produce subjectively a feeling of 
satisfaction ( 153 ); on the contrary, it is a duty to establish and 
to cultivate this, which alone deserves to be called properly the 
moral feeling; but the notion of duty cannot be derived from 
it, else we should have to suppose a feeling for the law as such, 
and thus make that an object of sensation which can only be 
thought by the reason ; and this, if it is not to be a flat contra¬ 
diction, would destroy all notion of duty, and put in its place 

a mere mechanical play of refined inclinations sometimes con¬ 
tending with the coarser. 

If now we compare our formal supreme principle of pure 
practical reason (that of autonomy of the will) with all previous 
material principles of morality, we can exhibit them all in a 
table in which aU possible cases are exhausted, except the one 
formal principle; and thus we can show visibly that it is vain 
to look for any other principle than that now proposed. In 
fact all possible principles of determination of the will are either 
merely subjective, and therefore empirical, or are also objective 
and rational; and both are either external or internal. 

( 154 ) FroAitiml Malerwl Princijples of Determination taken as 

the Fou'ndation of Morality, are :_ 

SUBJECTIVE. 

EXTERNAL. INTERNAL. 

Education. Physical feeling. 

(Montaigne.) (Epicurus.) 

The civil Consti- Moral feeling. 

tution. (.Hutcheson.) 

(MandetnUe.) 


OBJECTIVE. 


internal. 

Perfection. 
(Wolf and the 
Stoics.) 


Will of God. 
(Orusius and other 
theological Mo¬ 
ralists.) 


■ ““ empirical, and evidently 

mcapaUe oi tuimehing the nnivereal principle of morality i bnt 

n^rt"” ('orparleotion as a 

qnahty of t^, and the highest perfection conceived aa mb- 

ncepla). Bnt the former notion, namely, that of 
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I .—Of thi' Drduction of tlu Fundamental Pnm 'iplr^ of fhr Parr 

Pradival Ramon. 

This Analytic shows that pure reason can he jiractical, that 
is, can of itself determine the will in(lei)endently of anyihin^^ 
empirical; and this it proves by a fact in which pure leas.m in 
us proves itself actually practical, namely, the autonniny shown 
in the fundamental principle of morality, by which reason 
determines the will to action. 

It shows at the same time that this fact is inseparably 
connected with the consciousness of freedom of the will , nay, 
is identical with it; and by this the will of a rational beiim, 
although as belonging to the world of sense it recognize.- itself 
as necessarily subject to the laws of causality like other efficient 
causes; yet, at the same time, on another side, namely, as a 
being in itself, is conscious of existing in and being determined 
by an intelligible order of things; conscious not (157) by virtut- 
of a special intuition of itself, but by virtue of certain dyna¬ 
mical laws which determine its causality in the sensible world ; 
for it has been elsewhere proved that if freedom is predicated 
of us, it transports us into an intelligible order of things. 

Now, if we compare with this the analytical part of the 
critique of pure speculative reason, we shall see a remarkable 
contrast. There it was not fundamental principles, but pure, 
sensible intuition (space and time), that was the first (hdnm that 
made d priori knowledge possible, though only of objects of the 
senses. Synthetical principles could not be derived from mere 
concepts without intuition; on the contrary, they could (Uily 
exist with reference to this intuition, and therefore to objects 
of possible experience, since it is the concepts of the under¬ 
standing, united with this intuition, which alone make that 
knowledge possible which we call experience. Eeyond objects 
of experience, and therefore with regard to things as noumena, 
all positive knowledge was rightly disclaimed for speculative 
reason. This reason, however, went so far as to establish with 
certainty the concept of noumena : that is. the nns^ihibiir 
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US ideally into a system in which pure reason, if it were 
accompanied with adequate physical power, would produce 
the summum honunij and it determines our will to give the 
sensible world the form of a system of rational beings.^ 

The least attention to oneself proves that this idea really 
serves as a model for the determinations of our will. 

(i 69 ) When the maxim which I am disposed to follow in 
giving testimony is tested by the practical reason, I always 
consider what it would be if it were to hold as a universal law 
of nature. It is manifest that in this view it would oblige 
everyone to speak the truth. For it cannot hold as a universal 
law of nature that statements should be allowed to have the 
force of proof, and yet to be purposely untrue. Similarly, the 
maxim which I adopt with respect to disposing freely of my 
life is at once determined, when I ask myself what it should be, 
in order that a system, of which it is the law, should main¬ 
tain itself. It is obvious that in such a system no one could 
o/thitTdTily put an end to his own life, for such an arrangement 
would not be a permanent order of things. And so in all 
similar cases. Now, in nature, as it actually is an object of 
experience, the free will is not of itself determined to maxims 
which could of themselves be the foundation of a natural system 
of universal laws, or which could even be adapted to a system 
so constituted; on the contrary, its maxims are private inclina¬ 
tions which constitute, indeed, a natural whole in conformity 
with pathological (physical) laws, but could not form part of a 
system of nature, which would only be possible through our 
will acting in accordance with pure practical laws. Yet we are, 
through leason, conscious of a law to which all our maxims are 
subject, as though a natural order must be originated from 
our will. This law, therefore, must be the idea of a natural 
system not given in experience, and yet possible through free¬ 
dom ; a system, therefore, which is supersensible, and to which 
we give objective reality, at least in a practical point of view, 

since we look on it as an object of our will as pure rational beings. 

^ ^ _ 

* [The onginal text is, I think, corrupt.] 
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also be the ground of its reality through our own free will, 
does not require any d priori intuition (of an intelligible world) 
which, being in this case supersensible, would be impossible for 
us. For the question is only as to the determining principle 
of volition in its maxims, namely, whether it is empirical, or is 
a conception of the pure reason (having the legal character 
belonging to it in general), and how it can be the latter. It 
is left to the theoretic principles of reason to decide whether 
the causality of the will suffices for the realization of the objects 
or not, this being an inquiry into the possibility of the objects 
of the volition. Intuition of these objects is therefore of no 
importance to the practical problem. We are here concerned 
only with the determination of the will and the determining 
principles of its maxims as a free will, not at all with the result. 
For, provided only that the will conforms to the law of pure 
reason, then let its power in execution be what it may, whether 
according to these maxims of legislation of a possible system 
of nature any such system really results or not, this is no 
concern of - the critique, which only inquires whether, and in 
what way, pure reason can be practical, that is directly determine 
the will. 

In this inquiry criticism may and must begin with pure 
practical laws and their reality. But instead of intuition it 
takes as their foundation the conception of their existence in 
the intelligible world, namely, the concept of freedom. For 
this concept has no other meaning, and these laws are only 
possible in relation to freedom of the will; but freedom 
being supposed, they are necessary; or conversely freedom is 
necessary because those laws are necessary, being practical 
postulates. It cannot be further explained how this conscious¬ 
ness of the moral law, or, what is the same thing, of freedom, 
is possible; but that it is admissible is well established in the 
theoretical critique. 

(i62) The Exposition of the supreme principle of practical 
reason is now finished; that is to say, it has been shown first, 
what it contains, that it subsists for itself quite d priori and 
independent on empirical principles; and next in what it is 
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certainty, it could not be proved d posteriori by e.xperience, and 
yet it is firmly established of itself. 

But instead of this vainly sought deduction of the moral 
principle, something else is found which was quite unexpected, 
namely, that this moral principle serves conversely as the 
principle of the deduction of an inscrutable faculty which no 
experience could prove, but of which speculative reason was 
compelled at least to assume the possibility (in order to find 
amongst its cosmological ideas the unconditioned in the chain 
of causality, so as not to contradict itself)—I mean the faculty 
of freedom. The moral law, which itself does not require a 
justification, proves not merely the possibility of freedom, but 
that it really belongs to beings who recognize this law as 
binding on themselves. The moral law is in fact a law of the 
causality of free agents, and therefore of the possibility of a 
supersensible system of nature, just as the metaphysical law of 
events in the world of sense was a law of causality of the 
sensible system of nature; and it therefore determines what 
speculative philosophy was compelled to leave undetermined, 
namely, the law for a causality, the concept of which in the 

latter was only negative; and therefore for the first time gives 
this concept objective reality. 

(i 64 ) This sort of credential of the moral law, viz. that it is 
set forth as a principle of the deduction of freedom, which is a 
causality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for all d priori 
justification, since theoretic reason was compelled to assume at 
least the possibility of freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its 
own. For the moral law proves its reality, so as even to satisfy 
the critique of the speculative reason, by the fact that it adds 
a positive definition to a causality previously conceived only 
negatively, the possibility of which was incomprehensible to 
speculative reason, which yet was compelled to suppose it. 
For it adds the notion of a reason that directly determines the 
will (by imposing on its maxims the condition of a universal 
le^slativt) form); and thus it is able for the first time to give 
objective, though only practical, reality to reason, which always 
became transcendent when it sought to proceed speculatively 
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unconditioned thither. But I was not able to verify tliis 
supposition', that is, to change it into the knov'lcdgr, of a being 
so acting, not even into the knowledge of the possibility of such 
a being. This vacant place is now filled by pure practical 
reason with a definite law of causality in an intelligible world 
(causality with freedom), namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason does not hereby gain anything as regards its insight, but 
only as regards the certainty of its problematical notion of 
freedom, which here obtains objective reality, which, though only 
practical, is nevertheless undoubted. Even the notion of caus¬ 
ality—the application, and consequently the signification, of 
which holds properly only in relation to phenomena, so as to 
connect them into experiences (as is shown by the critique of 
pure reason)—is not so enlarged as to extend its use beyond 
these limits. For if reason sought to do this, it would have to 
show how the logical relation of principle and consequence can 


be used synthetically in a different sort of intuition from the 
sensible; that is how a causa noumcnon is possible (lee). This 
it can never do; and, as practical reason, it does not even concern 
itself with it, since it only places the determining jrrinciple of 
causality of man as a sensible creature (which is given) in pure 
reason (which is therefore called practical) ; and therefore it 
employs the notion of cause, not in order to know objects, but 
to determine causality in relation to objects in general. It can 
abstract altogether from the application of this notion to objects 
with a view to theoretical knowledge (since this concept is always 
found d priori in the understanding, even independently on any 
intuition). Eeason, then, employs it only for a practical purpose, 
and hence we can transfer the determining principle of the 
will into the intelligible order of things, admitting, at the same 
time, that we cannot understand how the notion of cause can 
determine the knowledge of these things. But reason must 
cognise causality with respect to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a definite manner; otherwise, practical reason 
could not really produce any action. But as to the notion 
which it forms of its own causality as noumenon, it need not 
determine it theoretically with a view to the cognition of its 
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supersensible existence, so as to give it significance in this way. 
For it acquires significance apart from this, though only or 
practical use, namely, through the moral law. Theoretically 
viewed, it remains always a pure d prwn concept of the under¬ 
standing, which can be applied to objects whether they have 
been given sensibly or not, although in the latter case it has 
no definite theoretical significance or application, but is only 
a formal, though essential, conception of the understanding 
relating to an object in general. The significance which reason 
gives it through the moral law is merely practical, inasmuch as 
the idea of the law of cau8aUty(of the will) has itself causality, 

or is its determining principle. 


right that PureBeason in its practical use has to 
an extension which is not possible to it in its specndaUve use. 

We have in the moral principle set forth a la« of causality, 

the determining principle of which is set ^ 

tions of the sensible world 1 we have it conceived how the will, 

as belonging to the intelligible world, is determinable, and 

therefore we have its subject (man) not merely “ 

unknLn (which the critique of speculative rea^n enabled us 
to do), but also AJiml as regards his causality by means of a 

law which cannot be reduced to 

world; and therefore our knowledge is arKxW beyond the 
limits of that world-a pretension which the critique of the pure 
reason declared to he futUe in all speculation. Now^ow 1 , 
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Now necessity can be attributed to a connexion, only in so far 
as it is known d priori; for experience would only enable us to 
know of such a connexion that it exists, not that''it necessarily 
exists. Now, it is impossible, says he, to know dpriori and as 
necessary the connexion between one thing and another (or 
between one attribute and another quite distinct) when they 
have not been given in experience. Therefore the notion of a 
cause IS fictitious and delusive, and, to speak in the mildest 
way, is an illusion, only excusable inasmuch as the custom fa 
suljective necessity) of perceiving certain things, or their attri¬ 
butes as often associated in existence along with or in succession 
to one another, is insensibly taken for an objective necessity of 
supposing such a connexion in the objects themselves, and thus 
e notion of a cause has been acquired surreptitiously and not 
egitimately; ny, it can never be so acquired or authenticated 
since It demands a connexion in itself vain, chimerical, and 
untenable m presence of reason, and to which no object can 
ever correspond. In this way was empiricism first introduced 
as the sole source of principles, as far as all knowledge of the 
existence of things is concerned (mathematics therefore^remain- 
mg excepted); and with empiricism the most thorough scepticism 
even with regard to the whole science of nature (as philosoX^’ 
For on such principles we can never conclude from given Tttri ’ 
hutes of things as existing to a consequence (for Sig would 
require the notion of cause, which involves the necessity of such 
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the Scottish philosopher touching the notion of causality. If 
Siivie took the objects of experience for things in themselves 
(as is almost always done), he was quite right in declaring 
the notion of cause to be a deception and false illusion; for 
as to things in themselves, and their attributes as such, it is 
impossible to see why because A is given, B, which is different, 
must necessarily be also given, and therefore he could by no 
means admit such an d priori knowledge of things in them¬ 
selves. Still less could this acute writer allow an empirical 
origin of this concept, since this is directly contradictory to 
the necessity of connexion which constitutes the essence of 


the notion of causality; .hence the notion was proscribed, and 

in its place was put custom in the observation of the course 
of perceptions. 

It resulted, however, from my inquiries, that the objects 
with which we have to do in experience (171) are by no 
means things in themselves, but merely phenomena; and that 
although in the ease of things in themselves it is impossible 
to see how, if A is supposed, it should be contradictory that 
B, which is quite different from A, should not also be supposed 
(i.e. to see the necessity of the connexion between A as cause 
and B as effect); yet it can very well be conceived that, as 
phenomena, they may be necessarily connected in one experience 
in a certam way {e.g. with regard to time-relations); so that 
they could not be separated without contradicting that con¬ 
nexion, by means of which this experience is possible in which 
they are objects, and in which alone they are cognisable by us. 
And so It was found to be in fact; so that I was able not only 
to prove the objective reality of the concept of cause in regard 
to objects of experience, but also to deduce it as an d pi-iwi 
concept by reason of the necessity of the connexion it implied ■ 
that IS, to show the possibility of its origin from pure under-’ 
standmg without any empirical sources; and thus, after re- 
movmg the sources of empiricism, I was also able to overthrow 
the mevitable consequence of this, namely, scepticism, first 
with regard to physical science, and then with regard to mathe¬ 
matics (m which empiricism has just the same grounds), both 
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desire also to apply it to things in themselves. It will appear, 
then, that it is not a theoretic but a practical purpose (173) 
that makes this a necessity. In speculation, even if we were 
successful in it, we should not really gain anything in the 
knowledge of nature, or generally with regard to such objects 
as are given, but we should make a wide step from the sensibly 
conditioned (in which we have already enough to do to main¬ 
tain ourselves, and to follow carefully the chain of causes) to 
the supersensible, in order to complete our knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples and to fix Its limits: whereas there always remains an 
infinite chasm unfilled between those limits and what we know • 

sdidTeLrof^t^ledTe'"^'' ^ 
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nevertheless, completely jnstifles its objective LXl ' f ' 

Now, the notion of a being that ha. h« wm^thTnotorT' 

(nr) we are alrCast^XXlMtT °° 
concept of cause has arisen rtoHy “1 

roX::;: fi:-xrdXenTf ““"s 

“ pheToZaZei: “ed 

L 
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U- u v.c-.rA rpference to objects of possible 
JcrherUh overt.ro™g — d„„bt ot 

whatever theoretic ^ of thi> category of 

„o knowledge of anything emst n£ “ ^ 

objects of possible ; J„^lity „f these concepts only 

with regard to otyids ] 2'e ^ P™™** 

very fact, that h not 

that objects may y ^ m the 

determined a pnorz, t t^^ 

^“““irinrrtrconSL ” Te *>>.0 

it is that which causality, to objects, namely, 

categories, and especiaUy application with a 

intuition; for where is i > noumenon, is 

to .keor^ic on it, is (as in 

the objective reality of our being able 

it can be even ^ \i,eoretically so as to produce 

in the least to define the P ^ reference to an 

knowledge. For that this c P . 

object, contains nothing impo , certainly 

even while applied to objects of ^ ,,„„ed 

fi«d in the pure “<'“8 ■ experience), 

to things in “ ,„i„ed so a, to represent a d,Ji«tc 

ohject for the purpose of theor ^ being 

purpose (for application. This could not bo 

determined so as tt „„„eept of causahty 

the case if, as ii i *. i,r ^mnoRsible to be thought., 

“t”o"tt this — 

Itt tLntt® i« “ppS:ii» “ 
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gives an objective reaUty also to all the other categories 
although only so far as they stand in necessary connexion with 
the determining principle of the will (the moral law); a reality 
only of practical application, which has not the least eflect in 
enlarging our theoretical knowledge of these objects, or the 
discernment of their nature by pure reason. So we shall find 
a so m the sequel that these categories refer only to beings as 
intdhycnees, and in them only to the relation of reason to the 
lei/f j consequently, always only to the practical, and beyond 
tins cannot pretend to any knowledge of'these things; and 
whatever other properties belonging to the theoretical repre¬ 
sente ion of supersensible things may be brought into connexion 
with these categories, this is not to be reckoned as knowledge, 
but only as a nght (in a practical point of view, however, it is 
necessity) to admit and assume such beings, even in the 
case where we [conceive-] supersensible beings {c.g. God) accord- 

make a practical use with reference to what is sensible * and 

plVof s^peraensible solely in a practical 

point of view does not give pure theoretic reason the least 
encouragement to run riot into the transcendent. 

1. .b.„, fas. 
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,„a., a definite tfieoretic ™e of .ft 
equally to thing, that are »'>'“'* (te 

B..t, since this f “"Vrelore, ««« «««-»<>». “ 

intuition can only be sensiUe), thereto . 

cegatds the theotetic -desite hy 
thinkable js yet a^PJ ■ . gemg, 

» s. far as it has a p»-o the notion 

thereby designated d as such inseparable from 

of causality with that of treedo t , s this right 

it, the moral law, as origin of 

I certainly have hy virtue of t p . P ^ 

reference to the moral law which 

rhrd:^":^^^^ of causality an 

ohjeciive reality in its [theoretic'] 

Jthings in "gnificfnce, 

II h'cftfe "ally -PO»f " ^" 00 ^ 0 “ 

declared to he quite useless, and sin thlretically 

be made any use of, the practmal use ,, 

null would have bee^ conditions, although empty 

(«■ “Xrran“latl object 1 hut in 

compensation significance ,s giv™ to it m to 

consequently in a pi-aetica sen . . , reality, but not 

to less it has a real apphcatmn. which «jft..b 

ap«rfiranl this is 'sufficient bo justify it even 

VoJ'tW, ob”eXrreality of a pure concept of the under 
stanffing i n to sphere of the supersensihle, once broug 

• [The original has “ practical”; clearly an error.] 
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(176) CHAPTER II. 

rtw AW nmFCT OF PURE PRACTICAL 
OF THE CONCEPT OF AN OBJECT UJ* 

reason. 

B. a conoep. o. 

an object as an effect p knowledge, as such, signifies. 

To be an object of prac ^ 

therefore, ® be realized ; and to decide 

the object or its pp practical reason or not, 

■whether something is an ° ^ impossibility of willing the 

is only to discern the possibihty « ^eTpowl (about which 

action by A |f J« « ” object would be realize. H 

it must first be kno\ra w whether it is an object 

free use of our powers, ^ 

of practical determining principle of the 

be considered “ ^ ^ determined by pure practical 

action, and the latter t of 

reason; the judgment whethe af depend at all on the 

pure pracUcal reaaon or “^i^Cqueation i. only 

wheLr we should will an action that is di^d to 

cnee o, an obj»t, 11 the ^^i-t tbe 

case /is not ,*f 

will, that is the determining , of good and eml. 

“'“'t r“"— 

^r^Lg‘to a prtaciple of -aaon ;^y *eUt«jne ne»aanly 

Tto be derived from »a antecedent 
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practical law, but, on the contrary, is to serve as its foundation 
It can only be the notion of something whose existence promises 
pleasure, and thus determines the causality of the subject to 
produce it, that is to say, determines the faculty of desire. 
JMow, since it is impossible to discern d priori what idea will be 
accompanied with pleamre, and what with pain, it will depend 
on experience alone to find out what is primarily' good or evil 
The property of the subject, with reference to which alone 
this experiment can be made, is the feeling of pleasure and 
pa n, a receptivity belonging to the internal sense; thus that 
oidy would be primarily good with which the sensation of 
pleasure is immediately connected, and that simply evil which 
nnmediately excites Since, however, this is opposed 

ood, thQ unpleasant from the evU, and requires that 
good and eva ahaU always be judged by «a«on, and Zetee 

y concepts which can be communicated to everyone, and not 
y mere sensation, which is limited to individual subjects^ and 
them susceptibility (.„) ; and, since nevertheless piaeiL 

pain cannot be connected with any idea ot an object d priori 

oflZmae Z dZ*’’' “ '“"eg 

a caut oZun? “ ‘ ‘"e P'caaant.and rW, what is 

ation Of means to ends certainly belongs to reason But 

principles ot tL desSs) ZZZetZ "omrniining 

fnJlnw 4 - 1 . P practical maxims which woiiM 

therefore ventured to correct it.] ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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„8et«l must always ^ d’iBt™guisl.ed trom the 

this as a “ „.„,a be nething primarily good at 

X: “thTgtf ll have to he sought only in the means » 

something else namely, »« 

It is an old formula - _ , ■ ; and it is used 

often correctly, but ofte ambiguous, 

sophy, because the “P'f “ i„ conse<iuence of whieh 

owing to the poverty of „ ;^te,.e, inevitably bring the 

they admit a double sens , „l,ich in employ- 

piactieal laws into ;; meanings in the same 

2 r:Vr« special fm " 

::r - not be dhectiy 

marked by any suitable ^ ^ to possess expres- 

The German language has he ^ ^ 

sious whieh do not a ow especially disliuol 

It possesses two very distu pxure«s by a single word, 

h,L». lor “ ■>“ t •• [evil], and - das 

Wohl ” [well, weal], for " „ ' , that we express 

Obcl ” [ill, bad] J:r„Lider in an action the 

,,W and evil of it, or oiir proposition is at 

follows it tLslated; “ we desire nothmg 

it mean 1 «• "J'T* “rtoh. wmethtag b«.o» w -r*"'. 

it to onrselvc. as good, so that ,he desire (the wUl) i 

the object as good, or the * jJ. ^^uld mean we will something 

t o7‘tir;^; t second, in com«.i«rncs ,f iK« idea. 
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hand, if we render it thus: “ under the direction of reason we 

desire nothing except so far as we esteem it good or evil,” 

it is indubitably certam, and at the same time quite clearly 
expressed.* 


Well or ill always implies only a reference to our condition, 

as pleasant or unpleasant, as one of pleasure or pain, and if we 

desire or avoid an object on this account, it is only so far as Id is 

referred to our sensibility and to the feeling of pleasure or pain 

that it produces. But good or evil always implies a reference to 

the will, as determined by the law of reason to make something 

its object (i8o); for it is never determined directly by the object 

and the idea of it, but is a faculty of taking a rule of reason 

for the motive of an action (by which an object may be 

realised). Good and evil, therefore, are properly referred to 

actions, not to the sensations of the person, and if rmything is 

to be good or evil absolutely {i.e. in every respect and without 

any further condition), oris to be so esteemed, it can only be 

the manner of acting, the maxim of the will, and consequently 

the acting person himself as a good or evil man that can be so 
called, and not a thing. 

However, then, men may laugh at the Stoic, who in the 
severest paroxysms of gout cried out; Pain, however thou tor- 
mentest me, I will never admit that thou art an evil (kbico'v 
nalwm ): he was right. A bad thing it certainly was, and his’ 
cry betrayetl that; but that any evU attached to him thereby 
this he had no reason whatever to admit, for pain did not in 
the least diminish the worth of his person, but only that of his 
condition. If he had been conscious of a single lie, it would 


perfecllv" ""S 

Lr. to moral evil; we sneak 

(as an “ot SO qualified it applies usLlly 

adjective, perhaps exclusively) to moral evil “Bad” is m ^ 

g.n™,; b„. wit,.. JLin, “ 4rZ 

“ evU » K f ambiguous, being opposed to “bad,” as well as to 

evil, but the corresponding German word is equally ambiguous.l • 
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have lowered Ws pride, but pain serr’ed only » 

Len he was conscious that he had not deserved it by any 
unrighteous action by which he had rendered hunselt wort y 

w”“ wfcall good must be an object of desire in the jndg- 

menTlf every ratilal man, and evil an object of a''™'”” “ 

Sre ev s of everyone; therefore, in addition to sense, thr. 
Moment ,e<,nires reason. So it is with truthfulness, as op- 

B« we mly cdl a thing a bad [or ill] thing, which yet every- 

r :! al the same - "Cran^o ^ 

fs;tLl"“^eirt dLt as a bad [ill] thing, but 
by their reason he and everyone acknowledge it to be go ^ 
if a man who delights in annoying and vexing P^acea 

niiiT rg “btrrr tas: 

“/:inre5» -t;-rnsf rn rlo 

« ie'hrrt jusS because he sees the proportion between 
good conduct and good fortune, which reason mevitably places 

hpfnre him, here put into practice. ^ 

No doubt our weal and woe are of cmj Sr' f importance m 

the estimation, of onr practical reason and as ^ 

Z PtovWed it is estimated - ^ 

requires not by the transitory sensation, but by the 
fchlt this has on our whole existence, and on our satisfaction 
therewith • but it is not absolutely the ordy thing of consequenc^ 
ManTs a ieLg who, as belonging to the world of sense has 
1 «nd so far his reason has an office which it cannot re- 
Tuse namely, to attend to the interest of his sensible nature, 
and to form practical maxims, even with a view to the happi- 

animal as to be indifferent to wh^ 

reason says on its own account, and to use it mei-e y as an 
instrument for the satisfaction of his wants as a sensible being, 
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For the possession of reason would not raise Jiis worth above 
that of the brutes, if it is to serve him only for the same pur¬ 
pose that instinct serves in them ; it would in that case be only 
a particular method which nature had employed to equip man 
for the same ends ( 182 ) for which it hasqualihed brutes, without 
qualifying him for any higher purpose. No doubt once this 
arrangement of nature has been made for him, he requires rea.son 
in order to take into consideration his weal and woe; but Ijesides 
this he possesses It for a higher purpose also, namely, not only 
to take into consideration what is good or evil in itself, about 
which only pure reason, uniiiHuenced by any sensible interest, 
can judge, but also to distinguish this estimate thoroughly fr«mi 
the former, and to make it the supreme condition thereof. 

In estimating what is good or evil in itself, as distinguished 
from what can be so caUed only relatively, the following points 
are to be considered. Either a rational principle is already 
conceived as of itself the determining principle of the will 
wthout regard to possible objects of desire (and therefore by 
the mere legislative form of the maxim), and in that case 
that principle is a practical d pHm-i law, and pure reason is 
supposed to be practical of itself. The law in that case deter¬ 
mines the will directly; the action conformed to h good in 
Itself, a will whose maxim always conforms to this law is aood 
ahsolutdy tn every respeet, and is the supreme cemditiem of all Ld 

Cinle consequent on a determining prin¬ 

ciple of desire which presupposes an object of pleasure or pain 

reason that we should pursue the former and avoid the latter 
determines our ^tions as good relatively to our inclination 
that IS good indirectly [i.e. relatively to a different end to’ 
which they are means), and in that case these maxims can 
never be called laws, but may be called rational practical pre- 
epts. The end itself, the pleasure that we seek, is in the F tter 
case not a good but a welfare ■, not a concept of ^ason (i 3 ) bu 

an empincal concept of an object of sensation ; but tlSruse of 
good (became rational deliberation i. re,„Jd 
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f—• I'LpC;” 

this is directed only to that m which pure reMou Dy 

xSt‘the proper place to explain the paradox of method 

HSggliia 

T" -^1 V si pure d 3 »-i.ri law determiniug the will, yet 
L::: :ly not assume principles 

at least at first, leave it i, has not also 

sophical method “ ^thtt *= 

:::;: r;::. si jau. 

t Iri llf forlrkamtard, the criterion 8“^ " ^ 

our feeling of pleasure or P"” • f ““ ,his pleasure or 
only consist in determining m existence, and 

Cludid, heeause It ^ a“SlSlsS 

tUrh'Swei ^“^^"‘orau- 

ShSrt IS - 

will (and this coidd never be found anywhere hut m P 
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practical law, in so far as this law prescribes to maxims merely 

their form without regard to an object). Since, however, we 

laid the foundation of all practical law in an object determined 

by our conceptions of good and evil, whereas without a previous 

law that object could only be conceived by empirical concepts, 

we have deprived ourselves beforehand of the possibility of even 

conceiving a pure practical law. On the other hand, if we had 

first investigated the latter analytically, we should have found 

that it is not the concept of good as an object that determines 

the moral law, and makes it possible, but that, on the contrary, 

it is the moral law that first determines the concept of good,. 

and makes it possible, so far as it deseiwes the name of good 
absolutely. 

This remark, which only concerns the method of ultimate 
Ethical inquiries, is of importance. It explains at once the 
occasion of all the mistakes of philosophers with respect to the 
supreme principle of morals. For they sought for an object of 
the will which they could make the matter and principle of a 
law (which consequently could not determine the will directly 
but by means of that object referred to the feeling of pleasure 
or pain) ( 185 ); whereas they ought first to have searched for a 


law that would determine the will d priori and directly, and 
afterwards determine the object in accordance with the will. 
Now, whether they placed this object of pleasure, which was 
to supply the supreme conception of goodness, in happiness, in 

. . or in the will of God, their 

p-mciple in every case implied heteronomy, and they must 

inevitably come upon empirical conditions of moral law, since 

their object, which was to be the immediate principle of the 

will, could not be called good or bad except in its immediate 

relation to feeling, which is always empirical. It is only a 

formal law—that is, one which prescribes to reason nothing 

more than the form of its universal legislation as the supreme 

condition of its maxims—that can be d priori a determining 


T’ “law"-certainly an error (“Gesetz” for 

Cjefuhl ): Hartensteiu corrects it.] 
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principle of practical reason. The ancients avowed this error 
without concealment by directing all their moral inquiries to 
the determination of the notion of the honum, which 

they intended afterwards to make the determming principle of 
the^will in the moral law; whereas it is only far later, when 
Z n.oral law has heea « estoblished for ><-lf, and shown 
to bo the direct deteimining principle of the will, that ft 
object can he presented to the wUl, whose form “ no” ^ - 

rained d prior,; and this we '“rtw" 

of the pure practical reason, ihe moaern > 

question of the summun. honum has gone out of ashion ^ 

least seems to have become a secondary matter, hide the sam 

error under vague (expressions as in many other cases). 

shows itself, nevertheless, in their systems as P ■ 

duces heteronomy of practical reason ; and from this can neve 

be derived a moral law giving universal command^ 

(186) Now, since the notions of good and einl, con 

quences of the d priori determination of the 
a pure practical principle, and therefore a causality of pu 

reason; hence they do not originally refer to 

manifold of given intuitions in one consciousness like the 
pure concepts of the understanding or categories of reason m 
rthletk employment; on the contrary, they p^pose 

single itegory, namely, that of eausality, the deteimining 

which'^as a law of freedom reason gives to itself, thereby d 

pmri proving itself practical. However, as the 
ZZsl come under a law which is not a physical law. bn 
a law of freedom, and consequently belong to the conduct of 
beings in the world of intelligence, yet on the other si* ^ 
events in the world of sense they belong to phenomena, he 
To determinations of a practical reaso n are only possible m 

d thU »p»..ion, ... .f fur. 

trau8. by Meiklejohn, p. 82.] 
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reference to the latter, and therefore in accordance with the 
categories of the understanding; not indeed with a view to any 
theoretic employment of it, i.e. so as to bring the manifold of 
(sensible) intndtion under one consciousness d priori] but only 
to subject the manifold of desires to the unity of consciousness 
of a practical reason, giving it commands in the moral law, i.e. 
to a pure will d priori. 

These categories of freedom —for so we choose to call them 
in contrast to those theoretic categories which are categories of 
physical nature—have an obvious advantage over the latter, 

which desig¬ 
nate objects in an indefinite manner by means of universal 
concepts for every possible intuition; the former, on the con¬ 
trary, refer to the determination of a free elective vnll (to which 
indeed no exactly corresponding intuition can be assigned (187], 
but which has as its foundation a pure practical d priori law, 
which is not the case with any concepts belonging to the 
theoretic use of our cognitive faculties); hence, instead of the 
form of intuition (space and time), which does not lie in reason 
ilself, but has to be drawn from another source, namely, the 
sensibility, these being elementary practical concepts have as 
their foundation the form of a pure will, which is given in 
reason, and therefore in the thinking faculty itself. From this it 
happens that as all precepts of pure practical reason have to do 


masmuch as the latter are only forms of thought 


only with the determination of the will, not with the physical 
conditions (of practical ability) of the exeoidion of one’s purpose, 
the practical d priori principles in relation to the supreme 
principle of freedom are at once cognitions, and have not to wait 


for intuitions in order to acquire significance, and that for this 


remarkable reason, because they themselves produce the reality 
of that to which they refer (the intention of the will), which 
is not the case with theoretical concepts. Only we must be 
careful to observe that these categories only apply to the 
practical reason; and thus they proceed in order from those 
which are as yet subject to sensible conditions and morally 
indeterminate to those which are free from sensible conditions, 
and determined merely by the moral law. 
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,, 88 ) Table of the Catcoorus of Freedom relatively to the 

NotioTUi of Good and Evil. 

1.—QUANTITY. 

Subjective, according to maxima (preutu ol .rpinio,^ of the individual). 
Objective, according to principle. (prrrrpO). 

A priori, both objective and aubjective pr.nc.ple. of freedom (lav. ) 

n.—QUALITY. 

Practical rules of action (ptwepUw*^). 

Practical rulus of otniwion (prohibitivfry 
Practical rule* of exception (exceptivop). 

in.—RELATION. 

To pereorudiiy. 

To the condition of the person. 

Reciprocal, of one person to the condition of the other.. 

IV.—MODALITY. 

The permitted and the forbidden. 

Duty and the contrary to duty- 
Perfect and itnjjei/ece duty. 

(,89) It wUl at once be observed that in this table freedom 

dogvuUiealhj only by the moral law, OTesent 

uJ. ^ it i. toteUigiM. e™.gh of MI- A 

kmd'tasrf o» prii»ipl» “ 

coVo nf thnrouffbness aiid intelligibihlyf XiwWf 


preceding 
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we must begin from in practical inquiries, namely, from tlie 
maxims which everyone founds on his own inclinations; the 
precepts which hold for a species of rational beings so far as 
they agree in certain inclinations; and finally the law which 
holds for all without regard to their inclinations, &c. In this 
way we survey the whole plan of what has to be done, every 
question of piactical philosophy that has to be answered, and 
also the order that is to be followed. 


Of the Typic of the Pure Practical Judgment. 

It IS the notions of good and evil that first determine an 
object of the will. They themselves, however, (190) are subject 
to a practical rule of reason, which, if it is pure reason, deter¬ 
mines the will d priori relatively to its object. Now, whether 
an action which is possible to us in the world of sense comes 
under the rule or not, is a question to be decided by the prac¬ 
tical Judgment, by which what is said in the rule universally 
hn ahstracto) is applied to an action in concreto. But since a 
practical rule of pure reason in tlu first place as practical con¬ 
cerns the existence of an object, and in the secemd place as a 
practical rule of pure reason implies necessity as regards the 
eastence of the action, and therefore is a practical law, not a 

physical law depending on empirical principles of determination 
but a law of freedom by which the will is to be determined 
independently on anything empirical (merely by the conception 
of a law and its form), whereas all instances that can occur of 
possible actions can only be empirical, that is, belong to the 
experience of physical nature; hence, it seems absurd to expect 
to find in the world of sense a case which, while as such it 
depends only on the law of nature, yet admits of the application 
to It of a law of freedom, and to which we can apply the super 
sensible idea of the morally good which is to be exhibited L it 
mconere o. Thus, the Judgment of the pure practical reason is 

^ Tht'l^r P™ fteoretioal 

reason The latter, however, had means at hand of escaninrr 

from the» ddBoulties, beoa™. m regard to the theoreLl 
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1 ont intuitions were required to which pure concepts 
'TlTuntostaMling could be applied, and such mtuih^B 

1 raf nbiects of the senses) can be given d pnori, 
(though on y ^ manifold in 

theuL conforming to good is 

standing as 6C e supersensible; for which, therefore, 

^""ThimJ corresponding can be found in any sensible intuition (i 9 i). 

Judgment difficulties arising from this, 

“w is to be applied to actions which are 

evls taking place in the world of sense, and which, so far. 

But herfir^ia^s Opened a favourable prospect for the pure 

® , T l„lcnt men I subsume under a pure practical 

LTr possMe to me in the world ol eenee, I am not 

concerned w«h tte p ^ ^ 

world o sen . . according to the law of causality, 

“’kT” ’0^0 0^0^^ V for which reason 

r t .rrre sensMe intuition. Physical causality, or 

- r 

T ™ rf a c2e tiat occurs according to laws, but with the 

i a law itself (if the word is allowable here), since 
rrllt^^wm lnot the action relatively to its effect) is 
? * I hv the law alone without any other principle, oon- 
“ noLn of causality with ffuite^nt conditions 

nhn:y"riraSrw— 
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good, cannot have any intuition, nor consequently any schema 
supplied to it for the purpose of its application ni coiicvcto. 
Consequently the moral law has no faculty (192) hut the undei- 


standing to aid its application to physical objects fnot the 
imagination); and the understanding for the purposes of the 
judgment can provide for an idea of the reason, not a srhnna 


of the sensibility, but a law, though only as to its form as law; 
such a law, however, as can be exhibited m concrcto in objects 
of the senses, and, therefore a law of nature. We can therefore 


call this law the Tj/pe of the moral law. 


The rule of the jiulgmeiit according to laws of pure prac¬ 
tical reason is this; ask yourself whether, if the action you 
propose were to take place by a law of the system of nature of 
which you were yourself a part, you could regard it as possible 
by your own will. Everyone does, in fact, decide by tliis rule 
whether actions are morally good or evil. Thus, people sav : 
If eve^'ijone permitted himself to deceive, when he thought it 'to 
his advantage; or thought himself justified in shortening his 
life as soon as he was thoroughly weary of it; or looked with 
perfect indifierence on the necessity of others; and if you 
belonged to such an order of things, would you do so with 
the assent of your own will ? Now everyone knows well that 
if he secretly allows himself to deceive, if does not follow that 
everyone else does so ; or if, unobserved, he is destitute of com¬ 
passion, others would not necessarily be so to him; hence, this 
comparison of the maxim of his actions with a universal law of 
nature is not the determining principle of his will. Such a law 
is, nevertheless, a type of the estimation of the maxim on moral 
principles. If the maxim of the action is not such as to stand 
the test of the form of a universal law of nature, then it is 

.. * . ,. . even of common 

sense; for its ordinary judgments, even those of experience 

are always based on the law of nature. It has it, therefore' 

alwys at hand, only that in cases ( 193 ) where can sal it u from 

freedom is to be criticized, it makes that lav, of nature only the 

type of a laio of freedom, because without something which it 

could use as an example in a case of experience, it could not 
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an invisible Kingdom of God), and thus plunges into the tran¬ 
scendent. AVhat is befitting the use of the moral concepts is only 
the rationalism of the judgment, which takes from the sensible 
system of nature only what pure reason can also conceive of 
itself, that is, conformity to law, and transfers into the super¬ 
sensible nothing but what can conversely be actually exhibited 
by actions in the world of sense according to the formal rule of 
a law of nature. However, the caution against empiricism of 
practical reason is much more important; for' mysticism is 
quite reconcilable with the purity and sublimity of the moral 
law, and, besides, it is not very natural or agreeable to common 
habits of thought to strain one’s imagination to supersensible 
intuitions; and hence the danger on this side is not so general. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, cuts up at the roots the morality 
of intentions (in which, and not in actions only, consists the 
high worth that men can and ought to give to themselves), and 
substitutes for duty something quite different, namely, an 
empirical interest, with which the inclinations generally are 
secretly leagued; and empiricism, moreover, being on this 
account allied with all the inclinations which (no matter what 
fashion they put on) degrade humanity when they are raised 
to the dignity of a supreme practical principle; and as these, 
nevertheless, are so favourable to everyone’s feelings, it is 
for that reason much more dangerous than mysticism, which 

can never constitute a lasting condition of any great number 
of persons. 

Read “weil” with Hartenstein, not ‘‘womit.”] 
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ill what way the moral law becomes a motive, and what effect 
this has upon the faculty of desire. For as to the question how 
a law can be directly and of itself a determining principle of 
the will (which is the essence of morality), this is, for human 
reason, an insoluble problem and identical with the question: 
how a free will is possible. Therefore what we have to show 
d priori is, not. why the moral law in itself supplies a motive, 
but what effect it, as such, produces (or, more correctly speaking, 
must produce) on the mind. 

The essential point in every determination of the will by 
the moral law, is that being a free will it is determined simply 
by the moral law, not only without the co-operation of sensible 
impulses, but even to the rejection of all such, and to the 
checking of all inclinations so far as they might be opposed to 
that law. So far, then, the effect of the moral law as a motive 
is only negative, and this motive can be known d prim'i to be 
such. For all inclination and every sensible impulse is founded 
on feeling, and the negative effect (197) produced on feeling (by 
the check on the inclinations) is itself feeling; consequently, 
we can see d priori that the moral law, as a determining prin¬ 
ciple of the will, must by thwarting all our inclinations produce 
a feeling which may be called pain; and in this we have the 
first, perhaps the only, instance in which we are able from 
d priori considerations to determine the relation of a cognition 
(in this case of pure practical reason) to the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. All the inclinations together (which can be 
reduced to a tolerable system, in which ease their satisfaction 
is called happiness) constitute sdf-regard (solipsismm). This is 
either the self-love that consists in an excessive fondness for 
oneself {pMautia), or satisfaction with oneself (arrogarUia). 
The former is called particularly selfishness; the latter self- 
conceit. Pure practical reason only checks selfishness, looking 
on It as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, so 
far as to limit it to the condition of agreement with this law 
and then it is caUed rationed self-love. But self-conceit reason 
strikes doton altogether, since aU claims to self-esteem which 
precede agreement with the moral law are vain and unjustifiable. 
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for the certainty of a state of mind that coincides with this law 
is the first condition of personal worth (as we shall presently 
show more clearly), and prior to tliis conformity any pretension 
to worth is false and unlawful. Now the propensity to se - 
esteem is one of the inclinations which the moral law checks, 
inasmuch as that esteem rests only on morality. Therefore 
the moral law breaks down self-conceit. But as this law is 
something positive in itself, namely, the form of an mtellectual 
causality, that is, of freedom, it must he an object of respect, 
for by opposing the subjective antagonism of the inclinations 
(198) it weakem self-conceit; and since it even breaks dAmni 
that is, humiliates this conceit, it is an object of the highest 
respect, and consequently is the foundation of a positive feelmg 
which is not of empirical origin, but is known d There¬ 

fore respect for the moral law is a feeling which is produced 
by an intellectual cause, and this feeling is the only one that 
we know quite d priori, and the necessity of which we can 

^^'^Tn the preceding chapter we have seen that everything that 
presents itself as an object of the will prior to the moral law is 
by that law itself, which is the supreme condition of practical 
reason, excluded from the determining pnnciples of the will 
which we have called the unconditionally good; and that the 
mere practical form which consists in the adaptation of the 
maxims to universal legislation first determines what is good in 
itself and absolutely, and is the basis of the maxims of a pure 
will, which alone is good in every respect. However, we fin 
that our nature as sensible beings is such that the matter o 
desire (objects of inclination, whether of hope or fear) first 
presents itself to us ; and our pathologically affected self, 
although it is in its maxims quite unfit for universal legislation, 
yet, just as if it constituted our entire self, strives to put ite 
pretensions forward first, and to have them acknowledged as the 
first and original. This propensity to make ourselves m the 
subjective determining principles of our choice serve as the 
objective determining principle of the will generally may be 
called sdf-love-, and if this pretends to be legislative as an 
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unconditional practical principle, it may be called sc/f-covrcit. 
Now the moral law, which alone is truly objective (namely, in 
every respect), entirely excludes the influence of self-lo\ e mi 
the supreme practical principle, and indefinitely checks the self- 
conceit that prescribes the subjective conditions of the former 
as laws (199). Now whatever checks our self-conceit in our 
own judgment humiliates; therefore the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares with it the physical 
propensities of his nature. That, the idea of which as a dctcr- 

miniiig pnnciplc of our wUl hnmblQB us in our self-consciousness, 

awakes respect for itself, so far as it is itself positive, and a 
determining principle. Therefore the moral law is even sub¬ 
jectively a cause of respect. Now since everything that enters 
into self-love belongs to inclination, and all inclination rests 
on feelings, and consequently whatever checks all the feelings 
together in self-love has necessarily, by this very circumstance, 
ap influence on feeling; hence we comprehend how it is pos¬ 
sible to perceive d priori that the moral can produce an 
effect on feeling, in that it excludes the inclinations and the 
propensity to make them the supreme practical condition, i.e. 
self-love, from all participation in the supreme legislation. 
This effect is on one side merely negative, but on the other siile, 
relatively to the restricting principle of pure practical reason, it 
is positive. No special kind of feeling need be assumed for this 
under the name of a practical or moral feeling as antecedent to 
the moral law, and serving as its foundation. 

The negative effect on feeling (unpleasantness) is patho¬ 
logical, like every influence on feeling, and like every feeling 
generally. But as an effect of the consciousness of the moral 
law. and consequently in relation to a supersensible cause, 
namely, the subject qi pure practical reason which is the 
supreme lawgiver, this feeling of a rational being affected by 
inclinations is called humiliation (intellectual self-depreciation); 
but with reference to the positive source of this humiliation, the 
aw. It is respect for it. There is indeed no feeling for this 
aw (200); but inasmuch as it removes the resistanoe out of the 
way. this removal of an obstacle is, in the judgment of reason. 
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esteeined ef|uivalent to a positive help to its causality. There¬ 
fore this feeling may also be called a feeling of respect for the 
moral law, and for both reasons together a moral feeling. 

While the moral law, therefore, is a formal determining 
principle of action by practical pure reason, and is moreover a 
material though only objective determining principle of the 
objects of action as called good and evil, it is also a subjective 
determining principle, that is, a motive to this action, inasmuch 
as it has influence on the morality of the suliject, and produces 
a feeling conducive to the influence of the law on the will. 
There is here in the subject no antecedent feeling tending to 
morality, lor this is impossible, since every feeling is sensible, 
and the motive of moral intention must be free from all sensible 
conditions. On the contrary, while the sensible feeling which is 
at the bottom of all our inclinations is the condition of that 
impression which we call respect, the cause that determines it 
lies in the pure practical reason ; and this impression therefore, 
on account of its origin, must be called, not a pathological but 
a practical effect. For by the fact that the conception of the 
moral law deprives self-love of its influence, and self-conceit of 
its illusion, it lessens the obstacle to pure practical reason, and 
produces the conception of the superiority of its objective law 
to the impulses of the sensibility; and thus, by removing the 
counterpoise, it gives relatively greater weight to the law in the 
judgment of reason (in the case of a will affected by the afore¬ 
said impulses). Thus the respect for the law is not a motive 
to morality, but is morality itself subjectively considered as a 
motive, inasmuch as pure practical reason (201), by rejecting all 
the rival pretensions of self-love, gives authority to the law 
which now alone has influence. Now it is to be observed that 
as respect is an etiect on feeling, and therefore on the sensi¬ 
bility, of a rational being, it presupposes this sensibility, and 
therefore also the finiteness of such beings on whom the moral 
law imposes respect; and that respect for the law cannot be 
attributed to a supreme being, or to any being free from all 
sensibility, in whom, therefore, this sensibility cannot be an 

obstacle to practical reason. 
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This feeling [sentiment] (which we call the moral feeling) 
is therefore produced simply by reason. It does not serve for 
the estimation of actions nor for the foundation of the objective 
moral law itself, but merely as a motive to make this of itself 
a maxim. But what name could we more suitably apply to this 
singular feeling which cannot be compared to any pathological 
feeling ? It is of such a peculiar kind that it seems to be at 
the disposal of reason only, and that pure practical reason. 

Bespect applies always to persons only—not to things. The 
latter may arouse inclination, and if they are animals (e.y. 
horses, dogs, &c.), even love or fear, like the sea, a volcano, a 
beast of prey; but never respect. Something that comes nearer 
to this feeling is admiration, and this, as an affection, astonish¬ 
ment, can apply to things also, e.g. lofty mountains, the mag¬ 
nitude, number, and distance of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength and swiftness of many animals, &c. But all this is 
not respect A man also may be an object to me of love, fear, 
or admiration, even to astonishment, and yet not be an object 
of respect His jocose humour, his courage and strength, his 
power from the rank he has amongst others (202), may inspire 
me with sentiments of this kind, but still inner respect for him 
18 wanting. Fontenelle says, “ I bow before a great man, but 
my mind does not bow.” I would add, before an humble 
plain man, m whom I perceive uprightness of character in a 
higher degree than I am conscious of in myself, my mind boivs 
whether I choose it or not, and though I bear my head never 
so high that he may not forget my superior rank. Why is 
this ? Because his example exhibits to me a law that humbles 
my self-conceit when I compare it with my conduct; a law, 
the practicability of obedience to which I see proved by fact 
before my eyes. Now, I may even be conscious of a like de^^ree 
o uprightness, and yet the respect remains. For since in man 
all good IS defective, the law made visible by an example still 
hu^mbles my pride, my standard being furnished by a man 
whose imperfections, whatever they may be, are not known to 
me as my own are, and who therefore appears to me in a more 
favourable light. Bespect is a tribute which we cannot refuse 
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to merit, whether we wiU or not; we may indeed outwardly 

withhold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 

Eespect Is s,o far from heing a feeling of pleasure thau we 

only reluctantly give way to it as regards a man. We try to 
find out something that may lighten the burden of it, some 
fault to compensate us for the humiliation which such an ex¬ 
ample causes. Even the dead are not always secure from this 
criticism, especially if their example appears inimitable. Even 
the moral law itself in its solemn majestg is exposed to this 
endeavour to save oneself from yielding it respect (203). Can it 
be thought that it is for any other reason that we are so ready 
to reduce it to the level of our familiar inclination, or that it 
is for any other reason that we all take such trouble to make it 
out to be the chosen precept of our own interest well understood, 
but that we want to be freefrom the deterrent respect which shows 
us our own unworthiness with such severity ? Nevertheless, 
on the other hand, so little is there pain in it that if once one 
has laid asi.ie self-conceit and allowed practical influence to 
that respect, he can never be satisfied with contemplating the 
majesty of this law, and the soul believes itself elevated ui pro¬ 
portion as it sees the holy law elevated above it and its frail 
nature. No doubt great talents and activity proportioned to 
them may also occasion respect or an analogous feeling. It is 
very proper to yield it to them, and then it appeai-s as if this 
sentiment were the same thing as admiration. But if we look 
closer, we shall observe that it is always uncertain how much of 
tlie ability is due to native talent, and how much to diligence 
in cultivating it. Reason represents it to us as probably the 
fruit of cultivation, and therefore as meritorious, and this 
notably reduces our self-conceit, and either casts a repi-oach on 
118 or urges us to follow such an example in the way that is 
suitable to us. This respect, then, which we -show to such a 
person (properly speaking, to the law that his example exhibits) 
is not mere admiration ; and this is confirmed also by the fact, 
that when the common run of admu'ers think they have 
learned from any soiii-co the badness of such a man’s chai-acter 
(for instance, Voltaire’s), they give up aU respect for him; 
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whereas the true scholar still feels it at least with regard to 
his talents, because he is himself engaged in a business and a 
vocation (204) which make imitation of such a man in some 
degree a law. 

Eespect for the moral law is therefore the only and the 
undoubted moral motive, and this feeling is directed to no 
object, except on the ground of this law. The moral law first 
determines the will objectively and directly in the judgment 
of reason ; and freedom, whose caiisality can be determined only 
by the law, consists just in this, that it restricts all inclinations, 
and consequently self-esteem, by the condition of obedience to 
its pure law. This restriction now has an effect on feeling, and 
produces the impression of displeasure which can be known d 
from the moral law. Since it is so far only a negative 
effect which, arising from the influence of pure practical reason, 
checks the activity of the subject, so far as it is determined by 
inclinations, and hence checks the opinion of his personal worth 
(which, in the absence of agreement with the moral law, is 
reduced to nothing); hence, the effect of this law on feeling 
is merely humiliation. We can, therefore, perceive this d prioriy 
but cannot know by it the force of the pure practical law as a 
motive, but only the resistance to motives of the sensibility. 
But since the same law is objectively, that is, in the conception 
of pure reason, an immediate principle of determination of the 
will, and consequently this humiliation takes place only rela¬ 
tively to the purity of the law; henc 6 , the lowering of the pre¬ 
tensions of moral self-esteem, that is, humiliation on the sensible 
side, is an elevation of the moral, Le, practical, esteem for the 
law itself on the intellectual side; in a word, it is respect for 
the law, and therefore, as its cause is intellectual, a positive 
feeling which can be known d priori. For whatever diminishes 
the obstacles to an activity furthers this activity itself (205), 
Now the recognition of the moral law is the consciousness of 
an activity of practical reason from objective principles, which 
only fails to reveal its effect in actions because subjective 
(pathological) causes hinder it. Respect for the moral law, 
then, must be regarded as a positive, though indirect, effect of 
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it on feeling, inasmuch as this respect' weakens the impeding 
intiuence of inclinations by humiliating self-esteem ; and hence 
also as a subjective principle of activity, that is, as a motive \,o 
obedience to the law, and as a principle of the maxims of a life 
conformable to it. From the notion of a motive arises that of 
an interest, which can never be attributed to any being unless 
it possesses reason, and which signifies a motive of the will in so 
far as it is conceived by the reason. Since in a morally good 
will the law itself must be the motive, the moral interest is a 
pure interest of practical reason alone, independent on sense. 
On the notion of an interest is based that of a maxim. This, 
therefore, is morally good only in case it rests simply on the 
interest taken in obedience to the law. All three nodons, how¬ 
ever, that of a motive, of an interest, and of a maxim, can be 
applied only to finite beings. For they all suppose a limita¬ 
tion of the nature of the being, in that the subjective character 
of his choice does not of itself agree with the objective law of 
a practical reason ; they suppose that the being requires to be 
impelled to action by something, because an internal obstacle 
opposes itself. Therefore they cannot be applied to the Dmne 

will. 

There is something so singular in the unbounded esteem for 
the pure moral law, apart from all advantage, as it is presented 
for our obedience by practical reason, the voice of which makes 
even the boldest sinner tremble, and compels him to hide him¬ 
self from it (206), that we cannot wonder if we find this influence 
of a mere intellectual idea on the feelings quite incomprehen¬ 
sible to speculative reason, and have to be satisfied with seeing 
so much of this d priori, that such a feeling is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the conception of the moral law in ever-y finite 
rational being. If this feeling of respect were pathological, 
and therefore were a feeling of pleasure based on the inner 
sense, it would be in vain to try to discover a connexion of it 


‘ [“Jener,” in Rosenkranz’text is an error. We must read either 
“ jene," “this respect,” or “ jenes,” “ this feeling.” Hartenstem adopts 

** jenes.”] 
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with any idea d priori. But [if] is a feeling that applies 
merely to what is practical, and depends on the conception of 
a law, simply as to its form, not on account of any object, and 
therefore cannot be reckoned either as pleasure or pain, and yet 
produces an interest in obedience to the law, which we call the 
moral interest, just as the capacity of taking such an interest in 
the law (or respect for the moral law itself) is properly the 
moral feeling [or sentiment\ 

The consciousness of a free submission of the will to the law, 
yet combined with an inevitable constraint put upon all incli¬ 
nations, though only by our own reason, is respect for the law. 
The law that demands this respect and inspires it is clearly 
no other than the moral (for no other precludes all inclinations 
from exercising any direct influence on the will). An action 
which is objectively practical according to this law, to the 
exclusion of every determining principle of inclination, is dutxj, 
and this by reason of that exclusion includes in its concept 
practical obligation, that is, a determination to actions, however 
reluctantly they may be done. The feeling that arises from 
the consciousness of this obligation is not pathological, as 
would be a feeling produced by an object of the senses, but 


practical only, that is, it is made possible by a preceding (207) 
(objective) determination of the will and causality of the 
reason. As submission to the law, therefore, that is, as a com¬ 
mand (announcing constraint for the sensibly affected subject), 
it contains in it no pleasure, but on the contrary, so far, pain 
in the action. On the other hand, however, as this constraint 
is exercised merely by the legislation of our o^on reason, it also 
contains something elevating, and this subjective effect on feel¬ 
ing, inasmuch as pure practical reason is the sole cause of it, 
may be called in this respect self-approbation, since we recognize 
ourselves as determined thereto solely by the law without any 
interest, and are now conscious of a quite different interest 
subjectively produced thereby, and which is purely practical and 


» [The original sentence is incomplete. I have completed it in what 
seems the simplest way.] 
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free ; and our taking this interest in an action of duty is not 
su(^<^ested by any inclination, but is commanded and actually 
brought about by reason through the practical law; whence 

this feeling obtains a special name, that of respect. ^ 

The notion of duty, therefore, requires in the action, objK- 

tivcly, agreement with the law. and, subjectively in its “axim, 
that respect for the law shall be the sole mode in whmh the 
will is determined thereby. And on this rests the distmction 
between the consciousness of having acted according to duty 
and from duty, that is. from respect for the law. The former 
(legality) is possible even if incHnations have been the deter¬ 
mining principles of the will; but the latter (morality), moral 
worth? can be placed only in this, that the action is done from 

duty, that is, simply for the sake of the law.' 

(208j It is of the greatest importance to attend with the 

utmost exactness in all moral judgments to the subjective 
principle of all maxims, that all the morality of actions may 
he placed in the necessity of acting/rom duty and from respect 
for the law, not from love and inclination for that which the 
actions are to produce. For men and all created rational beings 
moral necessity is constraint, that is obligation, and every action 
based on it is to be conceived as a duty, not as a proceeduig 

pt eviourty pleasing, or likely to be pleaeing to us 
accord. As if indeed we could ever bring it about that with¬ 
out respect for the law, which implies fear, or at least appre¬ 
hension of transgression, we of ourselves, like the independent 
Deity could ever come into possession of holiness of will by the 
coincidence of our will with the pure moral law becoming as it 
were part of our nature, never to be shaken (in which ease the 

the notion of respect for persons as it has 

been already laid down, we shall perceive that it always rests on ^e con¬ 
sciousness of a duty which an example shows us, and that respect, there¬ 
fore can never have any but a moral ground, and that it is very good and 
even in a psychological point of view, very useful for the knowledge of 
mankind. tLt whenever we use this expression we should attend to this 
secret and marvellous, yet often recurring, regard which men in their 
judgment pay to the moral law. 
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law would cease to be a command for us, as we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it). 

The moral law is in fact for the will of a perfect being a 
law of holiness, but for the will of every finite rational being a 
law of duty, of moral constraint, and of the determination of its 
actions by respect for this law and reverence for its duty. No 
other subjective principle must be assumed as a motive, else 
while the action might chance to be sucli as the law prescribes, 
yet as it does not proceed from duty, the intention, which is 
the thing properly in question in tliis legislation, is not moral. 

( 209 ) It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men from 
love to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be just from 
love of order; hut this is not yet the true moral maxim of our 
conduct which is suitable to our position amongst rational beings 
as men, when we pretend with fanciful pride to set ourselves 
above the thought of duty, like volunteers, and, as if we were 
independent on the command, to want to do of our own good 
pleasure what we think we need no command to do. We stand 
under a discipline of reason, and in aU our maxims must not 
forget our subjection to it, nor withdraw anything therefrom, 
or by an egotistic presumption diminish aught of the authority 
of the law (although our own reason gives it) so as to set the 
determining principle of onr will, even though the law be con¬ 
formed to, anywhere else but in the law itself and in respect 
for this law. Duty and obligation are the only names that we 
must give to our relation to the moral law. We are indeed 
legislative members of a moral kingdom rendered possible by 
freedom, and presented to us by reason as an object of respect; 
but yet we are subjects ui it, not the sovereign, and to mistake 
oui’ inferior position as creatures, and presumptuously to reject 
the authority of the moral law, is already to revolt from it in 
spirit, even though the letter of it is fulfilled. 

With this agrees very well the possibility of such a com¬ 
mand as: Love God above everything, and thy neighbour as thy- 
sdf} For as a command it requires respect for a law (210) 

‘ This law is iii striking contrast with the principle of private happiness 
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11, love and doe, not leave it to our own a^- 

S rr„t ’alUawf To love nreans, in this sense, to like 
that pith neighbour means^to 

maKes un endeavour after it. 

in actions “O" J i„ itself contradictory, 

because r 1 J „„aciou8 of liking to do it, a oom- 

‘“td wild be "“tT needles.; and if we do it not wUlin*, 

r ani- iar the law a command that makes this 

’:e;:::\:‘:ou:: of .r —“t: 

hut infinite he ioroughly Kte 

“■ w ev“e";IX ol a d-e that would tempt him 
,n him e'® f . , ' overcome such a desire always 

rr subL s^e sacrifice, and therefore re,uires self- 

costs Ae aub^* ^octraint to something that one 

:“ra“hr- 

fo)' t/tine oxvii acike* 
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for complete satisfaction, he can never be quite free from 
desires and inclinations, and as these rest on physical causes, 
they can never of themselves coincide with the moral law,* the 
sources of which are quite different; and therefore they make 
it necessary to found the mental disposition of one’s maxims 
on moral obligation, not on ready inclination, but on respect, 
which demands obedience to the law, even though one may not 
like it; not on love, which apprehends no inward reluctance 
of the will towards the law. Nevertheless, this latter, namely, 
love to the law (which would then cease to be a command, 
and then morality, which would have passed subjectively into 
holiness, would cease to be virtue), must be the consj;ant though 
unattainable goal of his endeavours. For in the case of what 
we highly esteem, but yet (on account of the consciousness 
of our weakness) dread, the increased facility of satisfying it 
changes the most reverential awe into inclination, and respect 
into love: at least this would be the perfection of a disposition 
devoted to the law, if it were possible for a creature to attain it.- 


‘[Compare Butler;—“Though we should suppose it impossible for 
particular atfections to be absolutely coincident with the moral principle, 
and consequently should allow that such creatures . . . would for ever 
remain defectible ; yet their danger of actually deviating from right may 
be almost infinitely lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains 
of it—if that may be called danger against which there is an adequate 
effectual security.”_.4Malo<7y, Fitzgerald’s Ed., p. 100.] 

- [What renders this discussion not irrelevant is the fact that the 

German language, like the English, possesses but one word to express 

ay Altar, and ipar. The first, tpiKtlr, expresses the love of affection. 

The general good-will due from man to man had no name in classical Greek ; 

it is described in one aspect of it by Aristotle as &rtx> ttiSovs «ai t..S 

trrinfiv (Eth. Nic. iv. 65) ; elsewhere, however, he calls it simply <p<\.a 

(viii. 11, 7). The verb ayattaa, was used by the LXX in the precept quoted 

in the text, though elsewhere they employed it as = ipur. But in the New 

Test, the verb, and with it the noun i-yd^rt (which is not found in classical 

writers), were appropriated to this state of mind. Aristotle, it may bo 

observed, uses ayavdu, of love to one’s own better part (ix. 8, 6). ’Epdr 

does not occur in the New Test, at all. Butler’s Sermons on Love of our 

Neighbour, and Love of God, may be usefully compared with these 
observations of Kant.] 


X 
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This reflection is intended not so much to clear up the 

evangelical command just cited, in order to prevent 

in regard to love of God, but to define accurately 

the moral disposition with regard directly to our dutie 
towards men, and to check, or if possible prevent, a ^ 

fanaticism which infects many persons. The st^e of J 

on which man (and. as far as we can see, every rational creature) 

stands is respect for the moral law. The ^ 

ought to have in obeying this is to obey it from duty not 

from spontaneous (212) inclination, or from an endeavour taken 
up from liking and unbidden ; and this proper moral condition 
in which he can always be is virtv^, that is, moral disposition 

militant, and not KoUtuss in the fancied posses^ , ^^mom^ 
parity of the disposition of the will. It is nothing but mo 

Tnaticism and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, ^ 

magnanimous, by which men are led into the delusion that 

is not duty, that is, respect for the law. whose yoke (an e^y 
yoke indeed, because reason itself imposes it on us) they 
Lar, whether they like it or not, that constitutes the deter¬ 
mining principle of their actions, and which always humbles 
them while they oUy it; fancying that those actions are ex¬ 
pected from them, not from duty, but as pure merit. For not 
only would they, in imitating such deeds from such a p 
ciple not have fulfilled the spiHt of the law m the least, 
wMch consists not in the legality of the action (without regard 
to principle), but in the subjection of the mind to the law , no 
only do they make the motives pathological (seated m sympat y 
or Llf-love), not moral (in the law), but they produce in this 
way a vain, high-flying, fantastic way of thinking, flattering 
themselves with a spontaneous goodness of heart that ne^s 

thereby forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think of 
rather than merit. Indeed actions of others which are done with 
great sacrifice, and merely for the sake of duty, may be prated 
Is noUc and ^Mime, but only so far as there are traces which 

suggest that they were done whoUy out of respect for duty 
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and not from excited feelings (213). If these, however, are set 
before anyone as examples to be imitated, respect for duty 
(which is the only true moral feehng) must be employed as 
the motive—this severe holy precept which never allows our 
vain self-love to dally with pathological impulses (however 
analogous they may be to morality), and to take a pride in 
meritorious worth. Now if we search we shall find for all 
actions that are worthy of praise a law of duty which com- 
mands, and does not leave us to choose what may be agree¬ 
able to our inclinations. This is the only way of representing 
things that can give a moral training to the soul, because it 
alone is capable of solid and accurately defined principles. 

fctnaticism in its most general sense is a deliberate over¬ 
stepping of the limits of human reason, then moral fa.naticism 
is such an overstepping of the bounds that practical pure reason 
sets to mankind, in that it forbids us to place the subjective 
determining principle of correct actions, that is, their moral 
motive, in anything but the law itself, or to place the disposition 
which is thereby brought into the maxims in anything but 
respect for this law, and hence commands us to take as the 
supreme vital prirtciple of all morality in men the thought of 
duty, which strikes down all arrogance as well as vain self-love. 

If this is so, it is not only writers of romance or sentimental 
educators (although they may be zealous opponents of senti- 
mentahsm), but sometimes even philosophers, nay, even the 
severest of all, the Stoics, that have brought in moral fanaticism 
instead of a sober but wise moral discipline, although the fana¬ 
ticism of the latter was more heroic, that of the former of an 
insipid, effeminate character; and we may, without hypocrisy, 
say of the moral teaching of the Gospel (214), that it first, by 
the purity of its moral principle, and at the same time by its 
suitability to the limitations of finite beings, brought all the 
good conduct of men under the discipline of a duty plainly set 
before them eyes, which does not permit them to indulge in 
^eaim of imaginary moral perfections; and that it also set the 
bounds of humility (that is, self-knowledge) to self-conceit as 
weU as to self-love, both which are ready to mistake their limits 

n2 . 
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Dvli)! Thou sublime ami mighty name that dose embrace 
nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest submission, and 
yet seekest not to move the will by threatening aught that 
would arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely boldest 
forth a law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
yet gains reluctant reverence (though not always obedience), 
a law before which all inclinations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counter-work it; what origin is there worthy of thee, 
•ind where is to be found the root of thy noble descent which 
proudly rejects all kindred with the inclinations ; a root to be 
denied from which is the indispensable condition of the only 

worth which men can give themselves ? 

It can be nothing less than a power which elevates man 

above himself (as a part of the world of sense), a power which 
connects him with an order of things that only the understand- 
i„o. can conceive, with a world which at the same time commands 
the whole sensible world, and with it the empirically deteriiim- 
able existence of man in time, as well as the sum-total of al 
ends (which totality alone suits such unconditional practical 
laws as the moral). This power is notliing but peisonality, that 
is freedom and independence on the mechanism of nature, yet. 
ro’c'arded also as a faculty of a being which is subject to special 
la^s, namely, pure practical laws given by its own reason (2i5)| 
so that the person as belonging to the sensible world is subject 
to his own personality as belonging to the intelligible [supei- 
sensible] world. It is, then, not to be wondered at that man, 
as belonging to both worlds, must regard his own nature in 
veferonce to its second and highest characteristic only with 

reverence, and its laws with the highest respect. 

On this origin are founded many expressions which designate 

the worth of objects according to moral ideas. The moral law 
is hol„ (inviolable). Man is indeed unholy enough; but he « us 
re<mrd humanity in his own person as holy. In all cieation 
everything one chooses, and over which one has any pox ^ 

Snal is an By virtue of the «to. 

„omy of hie freedom ho is the euhjeot of the morel lew, whtth 
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is holy. Just for this reason every will, even every person s 
own individual will, in relation to itself, is restricted to the 
condition of agreement witli the aiifunami/ of tlie rational 
being, that is to say, that it is not to be subject to any pur])ose 
which cannot accord with a law which niiglit arise from the 
will of the passive subject himself; the latter is, therefore, 
never to be employed merely as means, but as itself also, 
concurrently, an end. We justly attribute this condition even 
to the Divine will, with regard to the rational beings in the 
world, which are His creatures, since it rests on their prr.sowtlifi/, 
by which alone they are ends in themselves. 


Tins respect-inspiring idea of personality which sets bid’ore 
our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its higher aspect), 
while at the same time it shows us the want of accord of our 
conduct with it, and thereby strikes down self-conceit, is even 
natural to the commonest reason, and easily observed (216;. Has 
not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found 
that, where by an otherwise iimffensive lie he might either have 
withdrawn himself from an unpleasant business, or even have 
procured some advantage for a loved and well-deservinc^ friend 
he has avoided it solely lest he should despise himself "secretly 
m Ins own eyes ? When an upriglit man is in the greatest 
distress, which he might liave avoided if he could only have 
disregarded duty, is he not sustained by the consciousness that 
he has maintained humanity in its proper dignity in his own 
person and honoured it, that he has no reason to bo ashamed of 
himself in his own sight, or to dread the inward glance of self- 
examination ? This consolation is not happiness, it is not even 
the smallest part of it, for no one would wish to have occasion 

circum- 

stances. But he lives, and he cannot endure that he should be 
m his own eyes unworthy of life. This inward peace is there- 
fore merely negative as regards what can make life pleasant; it 
18, in fact, only the escapmg the danger of sinking in personal 
woHh. after everything else that is valuable has been lost. It 
8 the efifeet of a respect for something quite different from life 
sometlimg in comparison and contrast with which life with all 
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itfl enjoyment ha8 no value. He fttill lives only because it is 
hia duty, not Ijecanaf; be finds anything pleasant in life. 

Such is the nature of the true motive of pure practical 
reason; it is no other than the pure moral law itself, inasmuch 
as it makfis us conscious of the sublimity of our own super- 
sensible existence, and subjectively ( 217 ) pro^luces respect for 
their higher nature in men who are also conscious of their 
.sensible existence and of the consequent dependence of their 
pathologically very susceptible nature. Now with this motive 
may bf^ combined so many charms and satisfactions of life, that 
even on this account alone the most prudent choice of a rational 
E[nrvrfan reflecting on the greatest advantage of life would 
declare itself on the side of moral conduct, and it may even be 
advisalde to join this prospect of a cheerful enjoyment of life 
with that supreme motive which is already sufficient of itself; 
but only as a counterpoise to the attractions which vice does not 
fail to exhibit on the opposite side, and not so as, even in the 
smallest degree, to place in this the proper moving power when 
duty is in question. For that would be just the same as to 
wish to taint the purity of the moral disposition in its source. 
The majesty of duty has nothing to do with enjoyment of life; 
it has its special law and its special tribunal, and though the 
two should be never so well shaken together to be given well 
mixed, like medicine, to the sick soul, yet they will soon 
separate of themselves; and if they do not, the former will not 
act; and although physical life might gain somewhat in force, 
the moral life would fade away irrecoverably. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ANALYTIC OF TUBE PRACTICAL 

REASON. 

By the critical examination of a science, or of a portion of it, 
which constitutes a system by itself, I understand the inquiipr 
and proof why it must have this and no other systematio 
form (218), when we compare it with another ^stem which is 
based on a similar faculty of knowledge. Now practical and 
speculative reason are based on the same faculty, so far aa both 
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are “pure reason. Therefore the difference in their systematic 
form must be determined by the comparison of both, and the 
ground of this must be assigned. 

The Analytic of pure theoretic reason had to do with the 
knowledge of such objects as may have been given to the 
understanding, and was obliged therefore to begin from intuitimi, 
and consequently (as this is always sensible) from sensibility; 
and only after that could advance to concepts (of the objects of 
this intuition), and could only end with principles after both 
these had preceded. On the contrary, since practical reason 
has not to do with objects so as to Icnow them, but with its own 
faculty of realizing them (in accordance with the knowledge of 
them), that is, with a will which is a causality, inasmuch as 
reason contains its determining principle; since consequently it 
has not to furnish an object of intuition, but as practical reason 
has to furnish only a law (because the notion of causality 
always inplies the reference to a law which determines the 
existence of the many in relation to one another); hence a 
critical examination of the Analytic of reason, if this is to be 
practical reason (and this is properly the problem), must begin 
with the possibility of practical prrinoiples d priori. Only after 
that can it proceed to concepts of the objects of a practical 
reason, namely, those of absolute good and evil, in order to 
assign them in accordance with those principles (for prior to 
those principles they cannot possibly be given as good and evil 
by any faculty of knowledge), and only then could the section 
be concluded with the last chapter, that, namely, which treats of 
e relation of the pure practical reason to the sensibility (219) and 
of Its necessary influence thereon, which is d pn-ioH cognisable, 
that is, of the moral sentiment. Thus the Analytic of the prac¬ 
tical pure reason has the whole extent of the conditions of its 
use m common with the theoretical, but in reverse order. The 

r'f reason was divided into transcen¬ 

dental ^sthetic and transcendental Logic, that of the practical 

reversely into Logic and Esthetic of pure practical rLson (if 

may, for the sake of analogy merely, use these designations 

which are not quite suitable). This logic again was there 
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divided into the Analytic of concepts and that of principles; 
here into that of principles and concepts. The Esthetic also 
had in the former cases two parts, on account of the two kinds 
of sensible intuition; here the sensibility is not considered as 
a capacity of intuition at all, but merely as feeling (which can 
be a subjective ground of desire), and in regard to it pm-e 

practical reason admits no further division. 

It is also easy to see the reason why this division into two 

parts with its subdivision was not actually adopted here (as one 
might have been induced to attempt by the example of the 
former ciitique). For since it is pure reason that is here con¬ 
sidered in its practical use, and consequently as proceeding from 
d priori principles, and not from empirical principles of deter¬ 
mination, hence the division of the analytic of pure practical 
reason must resemble that of a syllogism, naniel}, pioceeding 
from the universal in the major premiss (the moral principle), 
through a 7innor premiss containing a subsumption of possible 
actions (as good or evil) under the former, to the eonelusum, 
namely, the subjective determination of the will (an interest in 
the possible practical good, and in the maxim founded on it). 
He who has been able to convince himself of the truth of the 
positions occurring in the Analytic (220) will take pleasure in 
such comparisons; for they justly suggest the expectation that 
we may perhaps some day be able to discern the unity ° ® 

whole faculty of reason (theoretical as well as pmctical). and 
able to derive all from one principle, which is what hiimmi 
reason inevitably demands, as it Hnds complete satisfaction only 

in a perfectly systematic unity of its knowledge. 

If now we consider also the contents of the knowledge that 

we can have of a pure practical reason, and by means of it, m 
shown by the Analytic, we find, along with a reniaikab e 
analogy between it and the theoretical, no less mnarkable 
diH’erences. As regards the theoretical, the facnlUi 0/ n 
rational toifuitian d prion could be easily and evidently prove 
by exanipies from sciences (in which, os they put their prin¬ 
ciples to the test in so many ways by methodical use, there is 
jiot so much reason as in common knowledge to fear a secre 
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mixture of empirical principles of cognition). But, that pure 
reason without the admixture of any empirical }>rinciple is 
practical of itself, this could only be shown from the commonest 
^Tactical of reason, by verifying the fact, that every man’s 
natural reason acknowledges the supreme practical principle 
as the supreme law of his will—a law completely d prioriy and 
not depending on any sensible data. It was necessary first 
to establish and verify the purity of its origin, even in the jmhj-' 
ment of this common reason, before science could take it in hand 
to make use of it, as a fact, that is, prior to all disputation about 
its possibility, and all the consequences that may be drawn from 
it. But this circumstance may be readily explained from what 
has just been said (221); because practical pure reason must 
necessarily begin with principles, which therefore must be the 
first data, the foundation of all science, and cannot be derived 
from it. It was possible to effect this verification of moral 
principles as principles of a pure reason quite well, and with 
sufficient certainty, by a single appeal to the judgment of com- 
inon sense, for this reason, that anything empirical which might 
slip into our maxims as a determining principle of the will can 
be detected at once by the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
necessarily attaches to it as exciting desire; whereas pure prac¬ 
tical reason positively refuses to admit this feeling into its prin¬ 
ciple as a condition. The heterogeneity of the determining 
principles (the empiiical and rational) is clearly detected by 
this resistance of a practically legislating reason against every 
admixture of inclination, and by a peculiar kind of sentiment, 
which, however, does not precede the legislation of the practical 
reason, but, on the contrary, is produced by this as a constraint, 
namely, by the feeling of a I'espect such as no man has for inoli- 
nations of whatever kind but for the law only; and it is detected 
in so marked and prominent a manner that even the most unin¬ 
structed cannot fail to see at once in an example presented to 
him, that empirical pxinciples of volition may indeed urge him 
to follow their attractions, but that he can never be expected to 
db(^ anything but the pure practical law of reason alone. 

The. distinction between the doctrine of happiness and the 
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doctHne of mvraLity {ethics'], in the former of whmh empirical 
principles constitute the entire foundation, while in the second 
they do not form the smallest part of it, is the first and most 
important office of the analytic of pure practical reason; and 
it .must proceed in it with as much exactness (222) and, so to 
speak, scrupulousTiess as any geometer in his work. The philo¬ 
sopher, however, has greater difficulties to contend with here 
(as always in rational cognition by means of concepts merely 
without construction), because he cannot take any intuition as 
a foundation (for a pure noumeuon). He has, however, this 
advantage that, like the chemist, he can at any time make an 
experiment with every man’s practical reason for the purpose of 
distinguishing the moral (pure) principle of determmation from 
the empirical, namely, by adding the moral law (as a determin¬ 
ing^ principle) to the empirically affected will {e.g. that of the 
mL who would be ready to lie because he can gain something 
thereby). It is as'if the analyst added alkali to a solution of 
lime in hydrochloric acid, the acid at once forsakes the lime, 
combines with the alkaU, and the lime is precipitated. Just in 
the same way, if to a man who is otherwise honest (or who for 
this occasion places himself only in thought in the position of 
an honest man), we present the moral law by which he recog¬ 
nizes the worthlessness of the liar, his practical reason (m form¬ 
ing a judgment of what ought to be done) at once forsakes the 
advantage, combines with that which maintains in him resp^t 
for his own person (truthfulness), and the advantage after it has 
been separated and washed from every particle of reason (which 
is altogether on the side of duty) is easily weighed by everyone, 
so that it can enter into combination with reason in other cases, 
only not where it could be opposed to the moral law, which 
reason never forsakes, but most closely unites itself with. 

But it does not follow that this distinction between the 
principle of happiness and that of morality is opposition 
between them, and pure practical reason does hot require that we 
should renonncc all claim to happiness, but only that the moment 
duty is in question we should take no account of happiness( 223 > 
It may even in certain respects be a duty to provide for happi* 
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ness ; partly, because (including skill, wealth, riches) it contains 
means for the fulfilment of our duty ; partly, because the absence 
of it {e,g, poverty) implies temptation to transgress our duty. 
But it can never be an immediate duty to promote our happiness, 
still less can it be the principle of all duty. Now, as all deter¬ 
mining principles of the will, except the law of pure practical 
reason alone (the moral law) are all empirical, and therefore, as 
such belong to the principle of happiness, they must all be kept 
apart from the supreme principle of morality, and never be in¬ 
corporated with it as a condition; since this would be to destroy 
all moral worth just as much as any empirical admixture with 
geometrical principles would destroy the certainty of mathema¬ 
tical evidence, which in Plato’s opinion is the most excellent 
thing in mathematics, even surpassing their utility. 

Instead, however, of the Deduction of the supreme principle 
of pure practical reason, that is, the explanation of the possi¬ 
bility of such a knowledge d priori, the utmost we were able to 
do was to show that if we saw the possibility of the freedom of 
an efficient cause, we should also see not merely the possibility, 
but even the necessity of the moral law as the supreme practical 
law of rational beings, to whom we attribute freedom of cau¬ 
sality of their will; because both concepts are so inseparably 
united, that we might define practical freedom as independence 
of the will on anything but the moral law. But we cannot 
perceive the possibility of the freedom of an efficient cause, 
especially in the world of sense; we are fortunate if only we 
can he sufficiently assured that there is no proof of its impos¬ 
sibility, and are now by the moral law which postulates it com¬ 
pelled (224), and therefore authorized to assume it. However, 
there are still many who think that they can explain this free¬ 
dom on empirical principles, like any other physical faculty, 
and treat it as a psychological property, the explanation of which 
only requires a more exact study of the nature of the soul and of 
the motives of the will, and not as a transcendental predicate of 
the causality of a being that belongs to the world of sense (which 
is really the point). They thus deprive us of the grand revela¬ 
tion which we obtain through practical reason by means of the 
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moral law, the revelation, namely, of a supersensible world by 
the realization of the otherwise transcendent concept of freedom, 
and by this tleprive us also of the moral law itself, which admits 
no empirical principle of determination. Therefore it will be 
necessary to add something hei’e as a protection against this 
delusion, and to exhibit empiriciam in its naked superficiality. 

The notion of causality as physiml necessity, in opposition to 
the same notion as freedom, concerns only the existence of thuigs 
so far as it is determinable in time, and, consequently, as pheno¬ 
mena, in opposition to their causality as things in themselves. 
Now if we take the attributes of existence of things in time for 
attributes of things in themselves (which is the common view), 
then it is impossible to reconcile the necessity of the causal rela¬ 
tion with freedom; they are contradictory. For from the former 
it follows that every event, and consequently every action that 
takes place at a certain point of time, is a necessary result of 
what existed in time preceding. Now as time past is no longer 
in my power, hence every action that I perform must be the 
necessary result of certain determining grounds which are not in 
my power, that is, at the moment in which I am acting I am 
never free (225). Nay, even if I assume that my whole exis¬ 
tence is independent on any foreign cause (for instance, Godl, 
so that the determining principles of my causality, and even of 
my whole existence, were not outside myself, yet this would not 
in the least transform that physical necessity into freedom. For 
at every moment of time I am still under the necessity of being 
determined to action by that which is not in my power, and the 
series of events infinite a parte prion which I only continue 
according to a pre-determined order, and could never begin of 
myself, would be a continuous physical chain, and therefore my 

causality would never be freedom. 

If, then, we would attribute freedom to a being whose exis- 

tence'is determined in time, we cannot except him from the law 
of necessity as to all events in his existence, and consequently 
as to his actions also; for that would be to hand him over to bUnd 
chance. Now as this law inevitably applies to all the causality 
of thiniis. so far as their existence is determinable in time, it 




follows that if this were the mude in whicii we tiad also t" 
conceive the existcna- of thcs,' thiii</s in //u-wst-lns, freetloni must 


be rejected as a vain and imi.ossil.le conception. Consequently, 
if we would still save it, no other way remains hut to consider 
that the existence of a thin*:, so far as it is dcterminabl<> in 


time, and therefore its causality, according to the law of physical 
necessity, Ijelong to oppearnnre, and to attribute fra-doiii to t/n 
Mine h-iii;/ as a thiny in itself. This is certainly inevitable, if 
we would retain both these contradictory concepts together ; 
but in application when we try to explain their combinati.m 
in one and the same action,great ditticultics present themselves 
which seem to render such a combination impracticable. 

( 2 l> 6 ) When I say of a man who commits a theft that, by 
tlie physical law of causality, this tleed is a necessary result of 
the determining causes in preceding time, then it was im])o 88 ible 
that it could not have happened ; how then can the judgment, 
according to the moral law, make any change, and suppose 
that it covdd have been omitted, because the law says that it 
ought to have been omitted : that is, how can a man be called 
quite free at the same moment, and with respect to the same 
action in which he is subject to an inevitable physical necessity? 
Some try to evade this by saying that the causes that determine 
his causality are of such a kind as to agree with a comparative 
notion of freedom. According to this, that is sometimes called 

a free effect, the determining physical cause of which lies vithin 

in the acting thuig itself, e.g. that which a projectile performs 
when It 18 in free motion, in which case we use the word “ free¬ 
dom,” because while it is in flight it is not urged by anythin*^ 
external ; or as we call the motion of a clock a free motion 
because it moves its hands itself, which therefore do not require 
to be pushed by external force; so although the actions of man 
are necessarily determined by causes which precede in time, we 
yet call them free, because these causes are ideas produced bv 
our own laculties, whereby desires are evoked on occasion of 
circumstances, and hence actions are wrought according to our 
own pleasure This is a wretched subterfuge with which some 
liersons stUl let themseh es be put ofl; and so think they have 
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solved, with a petty word-jugglery, that difficult problem, at the 
solution of which centuries have laboured in vain, and which c^ 
therefore scarcely be found so completely on the surface. In 
fact, in the question about the freedom which must he the 
foundation of all moral laws and the consequent responsibility 
(227), it does not matter whether the principles which necessarily 
determine causality by a physical law reside within the subject 
or without him, or in the former case whether these prmciples 
are instinctive or are conceived by reason, if, as is admitted by 
these men themselves, these determining ideas have the ground 
of their existence in time and in the antecederti state, and this 
again in an antecedent, &c. Then it matters not that these 
are internal; it matters not that they have a psychological 
and not a mechanical causality, that is, produce actions by 
means of ideas, and not by bodily movements; they are still 
determining principles of the causality of a being whose existence 
is determinable in time, and therefore under the necessitation 
of conditions of past time, which therefore, when the subject 
has to act, are no longer in his power. This may imply psycho¬ 
logical freedom (if we choose to apply this term to a merely 
internal chain of ideas in the mind), but it involves physical 
necessity, and therefore leaves no room for transcendesxial 
freedom, which must be conceived as independence on every- 
thing empirical, and, consequently, on nature generally, whether 
it is an object of the internal sense considered in time only, or 
of the external in time and space. Without this freedom 
(ill the latter and true sense), which alone is practical d pnom, 
no moral law and no moral impumtion are possible. Just for 
this reason the necessity of events in time, according to the 
physical law of causality, may be called the mechamsrn of 
nature, although we do not mean by this that things winch 
are subject to it must be really material machines. We look 
here only to the necessity of the connexion of events m a time- 
series as it is developed according to the physical law, whetoer 
the subject in which ( 228 ) this development takes place is caUed 
automaton nuUMe when the mechanical being is moved by 
matter, or with Leibnits spiritvale when it is impeUed by 
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ideas; and if the freedom of our will were no other than the 
latter (say the psychological and comparative, not also transcen¬ 
dental, that is, absolute), then it would at bottom be nothing 
better than the freedom of a turnspit, which, when once it is 
wound up, accomplishes its motions of itself. 


Now, m order to remove in the supposed case the apparent 
contradiction between freedom and the mechanism of nature in 
one and the same action, we must remember what was said in 
the Critique of Pure Season, or what follows therefrom, viz. 
that the necessity of nature, which cannot co-exist with the 
freedom of the subject, appertains only to the attributes of the 
thing that is subject to time-conditions, consequently only to 
those* of the acting subject as a phenomenon; that therefore in 
this respect the determining principles of every action of thfe 
same reside in what belongs to past time, and is no longer in his 
power (in which must be included his own past actions and the 
character that these may determine for him in his own eyes as 
a phenomenon). But the very same subject being on the other 
side conscious of himself as a thing in himself, considers his 
existence also in so far as it is not subject to time-conditims, and 
regards himself as only determinable by laws which he gives 
himself through reason; and in this his existence nothing is 
antecedent to the determination of his will, but every action 
and m general every modification of his existence, varying 
according to his internal sense, even the whole series of his 
existence m a sensible being, is in the consciousness of his 
supersensible existence nothing but the result, and never to 
be regarded as the determining principle, of his causaUty as 
a noumenon. In this view now the rational being can justly 
say of every unlawful action that he performs (229) thlt he 
co^d very weU have left it undone; although as appearance 

^ determined in the past, and in this Lpect is 
absolutely necessary; for it, with aU the past which deter¬ 
ges It, belongs to the one single phenomenon of his character 
which he makes for himself, in consequence of which t: 


* [Read “denen,” not “deiji.”] 
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imputes the causality of those appearances to himself as a cause 
independent on sensibility. 

With this agree perfectly the judicial sentences of that 
wonderful faculty in us which we call conscience^ A man 
may use as much art as he likes m order to paint to himself a 
unlawful act that he remembers, as an unintentional error, a 
mere oversight, such as one can never altogether avoid and 
therefore as something in which he was carried away by the 
stream of physical necessity, and thus to make himself out 

innocent,.yet he finds that the advocate ^ 

favour can by no means silence the accuser within, if only 
is conscious that at the time when he did this wrong he was in 
his senses, that is. in possession of his freedom; and, neverthe- 
less he accounts for his error from some bad habits, which by 
aradual nec^lect of attention he has allowed to grow upon him 

1 Sesree that he can tega.d h» etter as .t» aa u^a 

and reproach which he casts upon himself. This is also the 

ground of repentance for a long past action at every 
oi it; a painful feeling produced by the moral sentiment, a 
wMck is practically void in so far as it cannot serve to undo 
what has been done. (Hence Priestley, as a true and consisten 
fatalist declares it absurd, and he deserves to be commended 
for candour more than those who, while they maintain 
the mechanism of the will in fact, and its freedom in words 
only (^30), yet wish it to be thought that they include it in 
their systeL of compromise, although they do not explam the 

.^hility orintemg^yper. 

—=jd irr 

rr: beWS ™ m, .t, - 

rr. t C a.o, ror_ in 



[See note on Conscience.] 
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but a single phenomenon, which, inasmuch as it contains 
merely manifestations of the mental disposition with regard 
to the moral law {i.e. of the character), must be judged not 
according to the physical necessity that belongs to it as phe¬ 
nomenon, but according to the absolute spontaneity of freedom. 
It may therefore be admitted that if it were possible to have so 
profound an insight into a man’s mental character as shown by 
internal as well as external actions, as to know all its motives, 
even the smallest, and likewise all the external occasions that 
can influence them, we could calculate a man’s conduct for the 
future with as great certainty as a lunar or solar eclipse ; and 
nevertheless we may maintain that the man is free. In fact, if 
we were capable of a further glance, namely, an intellectual 
intuition of the same subject (which indeed is not granted to 
U8, and instead of it we have only the rational concept), then 
we should perceive that this whole chain of appearances in 
regard to all that concerns the moral laws depends on the 
spontaneity of the subject as a thing in itself, of the determina¬ 
tion of which no physical explanation can be given. In default 
of this intuition the moral law assures us of this distinction 
between the relation of our actions (231) as appearance to our 
sensible nature, and the relation of this sensible nature to the 
supersensible substratum in us. In this view, which is natural 
to our reason, though inexplicable, we can also justify some 
judgments which we passed with all conscientiousness, and 
which yet at first sight seem quite opposed to all equity. There 
are cases in which men, even with the same education which has 
been profitable to others, yet show such early depravity, and 
so continue to progress in it to years of manhood, that they are 
thought to be born villains, and their character altogether 
incapable of improvement; and nevertheless they are judged 
for what they do or leave undone, they are reproached for their 
faults as guilty; nay, they themselves (the children) regard 
these reproaches as well founded, exactly as if in spite of the 
hopeless natural quality of mind ascribed to them, they re¬ 
mained just as responsible as any other man. This could not 
happen if we did not suppose that whatever springs from a 

o 
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power^ namely, in the causality of a Supreme Being distinct 
from himself, and on whom his own existence and the whole 
determination of his causality are absolutely dependent. In 
point of fact, if a man’s actions as belonging to his modifications 
in time were not merely modifications of him as appearance, 
but as a thing in itself, freedom could not be saved. Man 
would be a marionette or an automaton, like Vaucanson’s/ 
prepared and wound up by the Supreme Artist. Self-conscious¬ 
ness would indeed make him a thinking automaton ; but the 
consciousness of his own spontaneity would be mere delusion if 
this were mistaken for freedom (233), and it would deserve this 
name only in a comparative sense, since, although the proximate 
determining causes of its motion and a long series of their 
determining causes are internal, yet the last and highest is 
found in a foreign land. Therefore I do not see how those 
who still insist on regarding time and space as attributes 
belonging to the existence of things intbemselves, can avoid 
admitting the fatality of actions ; or if (like the otherwise acute 
Mendelssohn*) they allow them to be conditions necessarily 
belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings, but not 
to that of the infinite Supreme Being, I do not see on what 
ground they can justify such a distinction, or, indeed, how they 
can avoid the contradiction that meets them, when they hoUl 
that existence in time is an attribute necessarily belonging to 
finite things in themselves, whereas God is the cause of this 


existence, but cannot be the cause of time (or space) itself (since 
this must [on this hypothesis] be presupposed as a necessaiy 


' [Vaucanson constructed an automaton flute-player which imitated 
accurately the movements and the eflfects of a genuine performer, and 
subsequently a mechanical duck which swam, dived, quacked, took barley 
from the hand, ate, drank, digested, dressed its wings, &c., quite natu- 
raUy. This was exhibited in Paris in 1741, These automata are described 
by D’Alembert in the Encyclopedia, Arts. Androide and AutomaUi : cf. 
also Condorcet, Moges, tom. i., p, 643, ed. 1847.] 

2 [Moses Mendelssohn, a distinguished philosopher, grandfather of the 

musical composer. He is said to have been the procotype of Lessino-’s 
Nathan der Weise.'] ° 
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man’s choice (as every action intentionally performed undoubt¬ 
edly doesl has as its foundation a free causahty, which from 
early youth expresses its character in its manifestations (?.«. 
actions). These, on account of the uniformity of con uc . 
exhibit a natural connexion, which, however, does not make the 
vicious quality of the will necessary, but, on the contrary, is t e 
consequence of the evil principles voluntarily adopted and un¬ 
changeable, which only make it so much the more culpable ana 
deserving of punishment. There stiU remains a difficulty in 
the combination of freedom with the mechanism of nature in a 
being belonging to the world of sense : a difficulty which, even 
after all the foregoing is admitted, threatens freedom with com¬ 
plete destruction (232). But with this danger there is ako a 
circumstance that offers hope of an issue stUl favourable to 
freedom, namely, that the same difficulty presses much more 
strongly (in fact, as we shall presently see, presses only) on the 
system that holds the existence determinable m time and space 
to be the existence of things in themselves; it does u®* 
fore oblige us to give up' our capital supposition of the ideality 
of time as a mere form of sensible intuition, and consequent^ 
as a mere manner of representation which is proper to the 

subject as belonging to the world of sense; j 

only requires that this view be reconcUed with this idea [0 

The difficulty is as followsEven if it is admitted that the 
supersensible subject can be free with respect to a given action, 
although as a subject also belonging to the world of sense, he is 
under mechanical conditions with respect to the same action; 
still as soon as we aUow that God as universal first cause is also 
the cmcse of the existerm of substance (a proposition which can 
never be given up without at the same time giving up the 
notion of God as the Being of aU beings, and therewith giving 
up His all-sufficiency, on which everything in theology depends), 
it seems as if we must admit that a man’s actions their 
determining principle in something M ^oMly out of 


‘ f Reading “ aufzugeben.’ ] 
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d priori conditiou of the existence of things); and consequentlj' 
as regards the existence of these things His causality must be 
subject to conditions, and even to the condition of time; and 
this would iuevitaldy bring in everytliing contradictory to the 
notions of His infinity and independence. On the other hand, 
it is quite easy for us to draw the distinction between the 
attribute of the divine existence of being independent on all 
time-conditions, and that of a being of the world of sense, the 
distinction being that between the existence of a being in itself 
and that of a thing in appearance. Hence, if this ideality of 
time and space is not adopted, nothing remains but Spinozism, 
in which space and time are essential attributes of the Supreme 
F>eing Himself, and the things dependent on Him (ourselves, 
tlierefore, included] are not substances, but merely accidents 
inhering in Him; since, if these things as His effects (234) exist 
in time only, this being the condition of their existence in them¬ 
selves, then the actions of these beings must be simply His 
actions which He performs in some place and time. Thus, 
Spinozism, in spite of the absurdity of its fundamental idea, 
argues more consistently than the creation theory can, when 
beings assumed to be substances, and beings in themselves 
existing in time, are regarded as effects of a Supreme Cause, and 
yet as not [belonging] to Him and His action, but as separate 
substances. 

The above-mentioned difficulty is resolved briefly and clearly 
as follows:—If existence in time is a mere sensible mode of 
representation belonging to thinking beings in the world, and 
consequently does not apply to them as things in themselves, 
tlien the creation of these beings is a creation of things in them¬ 
selves, since the notion of creation does not belong to the 
sensible form of representation of existence or to causality, but 
can only be roferxed to noumena. Consequently, when I say of 
beings in the world of sense that they are created, I so far 
regard them as noumena. As it would be a contradiction, there¬ 
fore, to say that God is a creator of appearances, so also it is a 
contradiction to say that as creator He is the cause of actions in 
the world of sense, and therefore as appearances, although He 
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is the cause of the existence of the acting beings (which aie 
iioumena). If now it is possible to affirm freedom in spite of 
the natural mechanism of actions as appearances (by regarding 
existence in time as something that belongs only to appearances, 
not to things in themselves), then the circun)stance that the 
acting beings are creatures cannot make the slightest diflerence, 
since creation concerns their supersensible and not their sensible 
existence, and therefore cannot be regarded as the determining 
principle of the appearances. It would be quite different if the 
bemgs in the world as things in themselves (235) existed in time, 
since in that case the creator of substance would be at the same 
time the author of the whole mechanism of this substance. 

Of so great importance is the separation of time (as well as 
space) from the existence of things in themselves which was 
effected m the Critique of the Pure Speculative Reason. 

It may be said that the solution here proposed involves 
great difficulty in itself, and is scarcely susceptible of a lucid 
exposition. But is any other solution that has been attempted, 
or that may be attempted, easier and more intelligible ? Rather 
might we say that the dogmatic teachers of metaphysics ha^ e 
shown more shrewdness than candour in keeping this difficult 
pomt out of sight as much as possible, in the hope that if they 
aid nothing about it, probably no one would think of it If 
science is to be advanced, all difficulties must be laid open, and 

rally calls forth a remedy, which canuot be discovered withoc t 

r, 1 “ "• acd thus eve,. 

0 ^ TT ‘>‘e llioKughness of scieucc 

On the other hand, ,1 the difticulties am intentiLally concealed 

or memly removed by palliatives, then sooner or later they bm ’ 


amontr.it tt alone 

noii^st all the ideas of pure speculative reason that so sreatlv 

thS' T of the supersensibffi (230) 

though only of our practical knowledge, I nsk myself 
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nxlmively possrMen so (jreMt fertility, whereas the others only 
designate the vacant space for possible beings of the pure under¬ 
standing, but are unable by any means to define the concept of 
them. I presently find that as I cannot think anything without 
a categf>ry, I must first look fora category for the Rational Idea 
of freedom with which I am now concerned; and this is the 
category' of mvmlily ; and although freedom, a concept of the 
reason, being a transcendent concept, cannot have any intuition 
corresponding to it, yet the concept of the mulerstanding — for the 
synthesis of which the, farmer^ demands the unconditioned— 
(namely, the concept of causality) must have a sensible intuition 
given, by which first its objective reality is assured. Now, the 
categories are all divided inU) two classes—the matliematical, 
which concern the unity of synthesis in the conception of 
objects, and the dynamical, which refer to the unity of synthesis 
in the conception of the existence of objects. The former (those 
of magnitude and quality) always contain a synthesis of the 
hornogene(ncs\ and it is not possible to find in this the uncon¬ 
ditioned antecedent to what is given in sensible intuition ae 
conditioned in space and time, as this would itself have to 
belong to space and time, and therefore be again still con¬ 
ditioned.^ Whence it resulted in the Dialectic of Pure Theoretic 
Reason that the opposite methods of attaining the uncon¬ 
ditioned and the totality of the conditions were both wrong. 
The categories of the second class (those of causality and of the 
necessity of a thing) did not require this homogeneity (of the 
conditioned and the condition in synthesis), since here what we 
have to explain is not how the intuition is compounded from a 


i [The original is somewhat ambiguous; it has been suggested that “the 
former” refers to the Understanding (“Verstand” in “Verstandes- 

begriflf”). I am satisfied that it refers to “Vemunftbegriff,'* for it is not the 

Understanding, but the Reason that seeks the unconditioned. Compare 
Kritik der if.F., p. 262(326). “The transcendental concept of the reason 
always aims at absolute totality in the synthesis of the conditions; and never 
rests except in the absolutely unconditioned.” {MeOdejohrif p. 228).] 

’ [Rosenkranz erroneously reads “unbedingt,” “unconditioned ; and 

“musste” for “musste.*’] 
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manifold in it, but only how the existence of the conditioned 
object corresponding to it is added to the existence of the 
condition (237) (added, namely, in the understanding as con¬ 
nected therewith); and in that case it was allowable to suppose 
in the supersensible world the unconditioned antecedent to the 
altogether conditioned in the world of sense (both as regards 
the causal connexion and the contingent existence of things them¬ 
selves), although this unconditioned remained indeterminate, 
and to make the synthesis transcendent. Hence, it was found 
in the Dialectic of the Pure Speculative Reason that the two 


apparently opposite methods of obtaining for the conditioned 
the unconditioned were not really contradictory, e.g, in the 
synthesis of causality to conceive for the conditioned in the 


series of causes and effects of the sensible world, a causality 
which has no sensible condition, and that the same action which. 


as belonging to the world of sense, is always sensibly con¬ 
ditioned, that is, mechanically necessary, yet at the same time 
may be derived from a causality not sensibly conditioned— 
being the causality of the acting being as belonging to the 
supersensible world—and may consequently be conceived as 
free. Now, the only point in question was to change this may 
he into is ; that is, that we should be able to show in an actual 


case, as it were by a fact, that certain actions imply such 
a causality (namely, the intellectual, sensibly unconditioned), 
whether they are actual or only commanded, that is, objectively 
necessary in a practical sense. We could not hope to find this 
connexion in actions actually given in experience as events of 
the sensible world, since causality with freedom must always be 
sought outside the world of sense in the world of intelligence. 
But things of sense are the only things offered to our perception 
and observation. Hence, nothing remained but to find an 
incontestable objective principle of causality which excludes all 
sensible conditions: that is, a principle in which reason does not 
appeal further to something else as a determining ground of its 
causality ( 238 ), but contains tliis determining ground itself by 
means of that principle, and in which therefore it is itself 


as ptire reason practical. Now, this principle had not to be 
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searched foi' or discovered; it had long been in the reason of all 
men, and incorporated in their nature, and is the principle of 
morality. Therefore, that unconditioned causality, with the 
faculty of it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely indefinitely 
and problematically thought (this speculative reason could prove 
to be feasible), but is even as regards the lavj of its causality 
definitely and assertorially hnenon ; and with it the fact that a 
being (I myself) Ijelonging to the world of sense, belongs also 
to the supersensible world, this is also positively known, and 
thus the reality of the supersensible world is established, and in 
practical respects definitely given, and this definiteness, which 
for theoretical purposes would be transcendent, is for practical 
purposes immanent. We could not, however, make a similar 
step as regards the secoird dynamical idea, namely, that of a 
necessary being. We could not rise to it from the sensible world 
without the aid of the first dynamical idea. For if we at¬ 
tempted to do so, we should have ventured to leave at a bound 
all that is given to us, and to leap to that of which nothing is 
given us that can help us to effect the connexion of such a 
supersensible being with the world of sense (since the necessary 
being would have to be known as given o^itside. ourselves). On 
the other hand, it is now obvious that this connexion is quite 
possible in relation to our own subjeet, inasmueh as I know 
myself to be mi the one side as an intelligible [supersensible] 
being determined by the moral law (by means of freedom), and 
on tlu other side as acting in the world of sense. It is the 
concept of freedom alone that enables us to find the uncon¬ 
ditioned and intelligible [supersensible] for the conditioned 
and sensible without going out of ourselves (239). For it is our 
own reason that by means of the supreme and unconditional 
practical law knows that itself and the being that is conscious 
of this law (our own person) belongs to the pure world of under¬ 
standing, and moreover defines the manner in which, as such, 
it can be active. In this way it can be understood why in the 
whole faculty of reason it is the practical reason only that can 
help us to pass beyond the world of sense, and give us know¬ 
ledge of a supersensible order and connexion, which, however 
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for this very reason cannot be exteiuled further than is necessa) y 
for pure practical purposes. 

Let me be permitted on this occasion to make one luoie 
remark, namely, that every step that we make witli pure reason, 
even in the practical sphere wliere no attention is })aid to subtle 
speculation, nevertheless accords witli all the material points of 
the Critique of the Theoretical Ileason as closely and directly as 


if each step had l;een tliought out with deliberate purpose 



establish this confirmation. Such a thorough agreement, wholly 


unsought for, and quite obvious (as anyone can convince liiru- 


self, if he will only carry moral inquiries up to their principles), 
between the most important proposition of practical reason, 
and the often seemingly too subtle and needless remarks of the 


Critique of the Speculative Reason, occasions surprise and 
astonishment, and confirms the maxim already recognized and 
praised by others, namely, that in every scientific inquiry we 
should pursue our way steadily with all possible e.xactness and 
frankness, without caring for any objections that may be raised 
from outside its sphere, bait, as far as we can, to carry out 
our inquiry truthfully and completely by itself. Frequent 
observation has convinced me that when such researches are 
concluded, that which in one part of them appeared to me very 
questionable (240), considered in relation to other extraneous 
doctrines, when I left this doubtfulness out of sight for a time, 
and only attended to the business in hand until it was com¬ 
pleted, at last was unexpectedly found to agree perfectly with 
what had been discovered separately without the least regard to 
those doctrines, and without any partiality or prejudice for them. 
Authors would save themselves many errors and much labour 
lost (because spent on a delusion) if they could only resolve to 
go to work with more frankness. 
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DIALECTIC OF PTJUE PRACTICAL REASON. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF A DULECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON GENERALLY. 

P URE reason always has its dialectic, whether it is considered 
in its speculative or its practical employment; for it 
requires the absolute totaUty of the conditions of what is 
given conditioned, and this can only be found m things in 
themselves. But as all conceptions of things in themselves 
must be referred to intuitions, and with us men .these can 
never be other than sensible, and hence can never enable us 
to know objects as. things in themselves but only as app^r- 
ances, and since the unconditioned can never be tod in thm 

chain of appearances which consists only of contoned and 

conditions , thus from applying this rational idea of the to^ty 

of the conditions (in other words, of the 

appearances there arises an inevitable iUusion, as if these latte 

were things in themselves (242) (for in the absence d a warning 

critique they are always regarded “ 

would never be noticed as delusive if it did not betray itself y 

a conflict of reason with itself, when It applies to 

its fimdamental piinciple of presupposing the unconditioned to 

everything conditioned. By this, however, reason is coi^^ 

removed, and this can only be done by a completo^i^ 

exainination of the whole pure faculty of reason; so i4iEt_ the 
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antinomy of the pure reason which is manifest in its dialectic 
is in fact the most beneficial error into which human reason 
could ever have fallen, since it at last drives us to search for 
the key to escape from tliis labyrinth ; and when tliis key is 
found, it further discovers that which we did not seek hut yet 
had need of, namely, a view into a higher and an immutable 
order of things, in which we even now are, and in which we 
are thereby enabled by definite precepts to continue to li\'e 
according to the highest dictates of reason. 

It may be seen in detail in the Critique of Pine Keason how 
in its speculative employment tliis natural dialectic is to be 
solved, and how the error which arises from a very natural 
illusion may be guarded against. But reason in its practical 
use is not a whit better off. As pure practical reason, it like¬ 
wise seeks to find the xxnconditioned for the practically con¬ 
ditioned (which rests on inclinations and natural wants), and 
this not as the determining principle of the will, but even when 
this is given (in the moral law) it seeks the unconditioned 
totality of the object of pure practical reason under the name 
of the Summum Bonum. 

To define this idea practically, i,e. sufiSciently for the max¬ 
ims of our rational conduct, (243) is the business of 'practical 
vrisdom [ Weisheitskhre], and this again as a science is philosophy^ 
in the sense in which the word was understood by the ancients, 
with whom it meant instruction in the conception in which the 
Sfummum bonyum was to be placed, and the conduct by which it 
was to be obtained. It would be well to leave this word in its 
ancient signification as a doctrine of the smnrmim honum, so far 
as reason endeavours to make this into a science. For on the 
one hand the restriction annexed would suit the Greek expres¬ 
sion (v/hich signifies the love of wisdom), and yet at the same 
time would be suflicient to embrace under the name of philo¬ 
sophy the love of science: that is to say, of all speculative 
rationsd knowledge, so far as it is serviceable to reason, both for 
that conception and also for the practical principle determining 
our conduct, without letting out of sight the main end, on 
account of which alone it can be called a doctrine of practical 
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wisdom. On the other hand, it would be no harm to deter the 
.self-conceit of one who ventures to claim the title of philosopher 
by holding before him in the very deiinition a standard of self¬ 
estimation which would very much lower his pretensions. For 
a teacher of wisdom would mean something more than a scholar 
who has not come so far as to guide himself, much less to guide 
others, with certain expectation of attaining so high an end; it 
would mean a master in the knowled(je of ivisdom, which implies 
more than a modest man would claim for himself. Thus 
philosophy as well as wisdom would always remain an ideal, 
which objectively is presented complete in reason alone, while 
subjectively for the person it is only the goal of his unceasing 
endeavours, and no one would be justified in professing to be 
in possession of it ^0 as to assume the name of philosopher, who 
could not also show its infallible effects in his own person as an 
example (244) (in his self-mastery and the unquestioned interest 
that he takes pre-eminently in the general good), and this the 
ancients also required as a condition of deserving that honour¬ 
able title. 

We have another preliminary remark to make respecting 
the dialectic of the pure practical reason, on the point of the 
definition oftlu sumvmm bonum (a successful solution of which 
dialectic would lead us to expect, as in case of that of the 
theoretical reason, the most beneficial effects, inasmuch as the 
self-contradictions of pure practical reason honestly stated, and 
not concealed, force us to undertake a complete critique of this 

faculty). 

The moral law is the sole determining principle of a pure 
will. But since this is merely formal (viz. as prescribing only 
the form of the maxim as universally legislative), it abstracts 
as a determining principle from all matter—that is to say, from 
every object of volition. Hence, though the stmvmvi bonum 
may be the whole ot^ect of a pure practical reason, t.e. a pure 
will, yet it is not on that account to be regarded as its deter¬ 
mining principle ; and the moral law alone must be regarded as 
the principle on which that and its realization or promotion are 
aimed at. This remark is important in so delicate a case as the 
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determination of moral principles, where the slightest misinter¬ 
pretation perverts men’s minds. For it will have heen seen 
from the Analytic, that if we assume any object under the 
name of a good as a determining principle of the will prior to 
the moral law, and then deduce from it the supreme practical 
principle, this would always introduce heteronomy, and crush 
out the moral principle. 

It is, however, evident that if the notion of the sumiuum 
bonum includes that of the moral law (245) as its supreme con¬ 
dition, then the mmmum bonum would not merely be an object, 
but the notion of it and the conception of its existence as possible 
by our own practical reason would likewise be the dctcrmininf/ 
pidnciple of the will, since in that case the will is in fact deter¬ 
mined by the moral law which is already included in this 
conception, and by no other object, as the principle of autonomy 
requires. This order of the conceptions of determination of 
the will must not be lost sight of, as otherwise we should 
misunderstand ourselves, and think we had fallen into a 
contradiction, while everything remains in perfect harmony. 
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( 246 ) CHAPTER II. 

OF THE DIALECTIC OF PURE REASON IN DEFINING THE 
COiN’CEPTION OF THE “ SUMMUM BONUM.” 

The concRption of the suramurn, itself contains an ambiguity 
which might occasion needless disputes if we did not attend to 
it. The summum may mean either the supreme [swpremvm) or 
the perfect (consummatum). The former is that condition which 
is itself unconditioned, i.e. is not subordinate to any other 
(oru/inarium) ; the second is that whole which is not a part of 
a greater whole of the same kind {perfectissimum). It has been 
shown in, the Analytic that virtiie (as worthiness to be happy) 
is the supreme cmxditim of all that can appear to us desirable, 
and consequently of all our pursuit of happiness, and is there¬ 
fore the supreme good. But it does not follow that it is the 
whole and perfect good as the object of the desires of rational 
finite beings ; for this requires happiness also, and that not 
merely in the partial eyes of the person who makes himself 
an end, but even in the judgment of an impartial reason, 
which regards persons in general as ends in themselves. For 
to need happiness, to deserve it (247), and yet at the ^me Ume 
not to participate in it, cannot be consistent with the perfect 
volition of a rational being possessed at the same tune of aU 
power, if, for the sake of experiment, we conceive such a beii^. 
Now inasmuch as virtue and happiness together constitute the 
possession of the mmmum bonum in a person, and the distnbutmn 
of happiness in exact proportion to moraUty (which is the wort 
of the person, and his worthiness to be happy) constitut^the 
summL bonum of a possible world; hence this ^mum bonj^ 
expresses the whole, the perfect good, in which, however virtue 

as the condition is always the supreme good, since it has no 

condition above it; whereas happiness, while it m pleasant te 
the possessor of it, is noC-of itself absolutely and in aU respects 
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good, but always presupposes morally right behaviour a,s its 
condition. 

When two elements are necessarily united in one concept, 
they must be connected as reason and consequence, and tliis 
either so that their unity is considered as analytical (logical 
connexion), or as synthetical (teal conne.xion)—the former 
following the law of identity, the latter that of causality. The 
connexion of virtue and happiness may therefore be understood 
in two ways: either the endeavour to be virtuous and the 
rational pursuit of happiness are not two distinct actions, but 
absolutely identical, in which case no maxim need be made the 
principle of the former, other than what serves for the-latter; 
or the connexion consists in this, that virtue produces happiness 
as something distinct from the consciousness of virtue, as a 
cause produces an effect. 

The ancient Greek schools were, properly speaking, only 

two, and in determining the conception of the summum honum 

these followed in fact one and the same method, inasmuch as 

they did not allow Aurtue and happiness to be regarded as two 

distinct elements of the sum/mum honum, and consequently 

sought ( 248 ) the unity of the principle by the rule of identity; 

but they differed as to which of the two was to be taken as 

the fundamental notion. The Epicurean said : To be conscious 

that one’s maxims lead to happiness is virtue; the Steric said : 

To be conscious of one’s virtue is happiness. With the former. 

Prudence was equivalent to morality; with the latter, who 

chose a higher designation for virtue, morality alone was true 
wisdom. 

While we must admire the men who in such early times 
tried all imaginable ways of extending the domain of philo¬ 
sophy, we must at the same time lament that their acuteness 
was unfortunately misapplied in trying to trace out identity 
between two extremely heterogeneous notions, those of happi¬ 
ness and virtue. But it agrees with the dialectical spirit of 
their times (and subtle minds are even now sometimes misled 
in the same way) to get rid of irreconcilable differences in 
principle by seeking to change them into a mere contest about 
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words, and thus apparently working out the identity of the 
notion under different names, and this usually occurs in cases 
where the combination of heterogeneous principles lies so deep 
or so high, or would require so complete a transformation of the 
doctrines assumed- in the rest of the philosophical system, that 
men are afraid to penetrate deeply into the real difference, and 

prefer treating it as a difference in matters of form. 

While both schools sought to trace out the identity of the 
practical principles of virtue and happiness, they were not 
agreed as to the way in which they tried to force this identity, 
but were separated infinitely from one another, the one placing 
its principle on the side of sense, the other on that of reason; 
the one in the consciousness of sensible wants, the other in the 
independence of practical reason (249) on all sensible grounds of 
determination. According to the Epicurean the notion of virtue 
was already involved in the maxim: To promote one’s own 
happiness; according to the Stoics, on the other hand, the feel¬ 
ing of happiness was already contained in the consciousness of 
virtue. Now whatever is contained in another notion is identical 
with part of the containing notion, but not with the whole, and 
moreover two wholes may be specifically distinct, although they 
consist of the same parts, namely, if the parts are united into a 
whole in totally different ways. The Stoic maintained that 
virtue was the whole mmmum bonum, and happiness only the 
consciousness of possessing it, as making part of the state of the 
subject. The Epicurean maintained that happiness was the 
whole mmmum boimm, and virtue only the form of the maxim 
for its pursuit, viz. the rational use of the means for attain- 

. i! • 4. 

Now it is clear from the Analytic that the maxims of virtue 
and those of private happiness are quite heterogeneous as to 
their supreme practical'principle; and although they belong to 
one sumimnnhmum which together they make possible, yet they 
are so far from coinciding that they restrict and check one 
another very much in the same subject. Thus the question. 
How is the summum bomivi practically possible ? still remains an 
unsolved problem, notwithstanding all the attempts at coalitimi 
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that have hitherto been made. The Analytic has, however, 
shown what it is that makes the problem difficult to solve; 
namely, that happiness and morality are two specifically distinct 
elements of the summnm honum^ and therefore their combination 
cannot bg analytwally cognized (as if the man that seeks his own 
happiness should find by mere analysis of his conception that in 
so acting he is virtuous, or as if the man that follows virtue 
should in the consciousness of such conduct find that he is 
already happy ipso facto) (250,) but must be a synthesis of con¬ 
cepts. Now since this combination is recognized as d priori, 
and therefore as practically necessary, and consequently not as 
derived from experience, so that the possibility of the summ^tm 
honmn does not rest on any empirical principle, it follows 
that the deduction [legitimation] of this concept must be tran¬ 
scendental, It is d priori (morally) necessary to produce the 
snmmum honum hy freedom of will : therefore the condition of its 
possibility must rest solely on d priori principles of cognition. 


I.— The Antinomy of Practical Reason, 

In the summum honum which is practical for us, i.e, to be 
realized by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as neces¬ 
sarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by pure 
practical reason without the other also being attached to it. 
Now this combination (like every other) is either analytical or 
synthetical. It has been shown that it cannot be analytical; it 
must then be synthetical, and, more particularly, must be con¬ 
ceived as the connexion of cause and effect, since it concerns a 
practical good, i,e, one that is possible by means of action; 
consequently either the desire of happiness must be the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the njaxim of virtue must be the 
efficient cause of happiness. The first is absolutely impossible, 
because (as was proved in the Analytic) maxims which place 
the determining principle (251) of the will in the desire 
of personal happiness are not moral at all, and no virtue 
can be founded on them. But the second is also impossible,^ 
because the practical connexion of causes and effects in the 
world, as the result of the determination of the will, does not 

p 
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rtmend upon the moral dispositions of the «iU, but on the 

world by the most le^at to the 

necessary connexion promotion of this mmmum bonum, 

r"o."-i.. ‘H*—lit te 

necessary ohject ol our will and mseparahly ^che^ t^ 

to iomote it is directed to vain imagmary ends, and must 
consequently he false. 

ll.-Cntical Solutim of the Antva<my of Practical 

Btason. 

The antinomy of pure speculative reason exhibits a similar 
appearances; since one and the fn 

rrirseitrai- 31:1. 

nature, hut a Lmenon (as pure 

ritenc^^ de.nd.t «n .e — 

riLt: Ctnrrtrained, h. wMoh . Itsen 

free from all laws of nature. Af ■oure 

It is just the same with the foregoing “ “ 7^,5 

practical Lson. The hrst of the «« 

endeavour after” a nnnd neeeseatay pro- 
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sort of existence of a rational being ; it is then only conditionally 
false. But as I am not only justified in thinking that I exist 
also as a noumenon in a world of the understanding, but even 
have in the moral iRw a purely intellectual determining prin¬ 
ciple of my causality (in the sensible world), it is not impossible 
that morality of mind should have a connexion as cause with 
happiness (as an effect in the sensible world) if not immediate 
yet mediate (viz. : through an intelligent author of nature), 
and moreover necessary ; while in a system of nature which 
is merely an object of the senses this combination could never 

occur except contingently, and therefore could not suffice for 
the summum bonum. 


Thus, notwithstanding this seeming conflict of practical 
reason with itself, the summum bonum, which is the necessary 
supreme end of a will morally determined, is a true object 
thereof; for it is practically possible, and the maxims of the 
will which as regards their matter refer to it have objective 
reality, which at first was threatened by the antinomy that 
appeared in the connexion (253) of morality with happiness 
by a general law ; but this was merely from a misconception, 
because the relation between appearances was taken for a 
relation of the things in themselves to these appearances. 

When we find ourselves obliged to go so far, namely, to the 
connexion with an intelligible world, to find the possibility of 
the summum bonum, which reason points out to all rational 
beings as the goal of all their moral wishes, it must seem 
strange that, nevertheless, the philosophers both of ancient and 
modern tunes have been able to find happiness in accurate 
proportion to virtue even in this life (in the sensible world) or 
have persuaded themeelves that they were conecious therk 
Fo, Epicures aa well ae the Stoics extolled above everythin,, 
the happmess that springe from the coneciousnesa of livint 
virtuously, and the former waa not eo base in his practical pre- 
Mpts M one might mfer from the principles of his theory, which 
he used for explanation and not for action, or as they were 
m^reted by many who were misled by his using the tein, 
pleaaure for contentment; on the contrary, he reokonfd the m« 
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the determination of the will directly by reason is the source of 
the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure practical not 
sensible determination of the faculty of desire. Now as this 
determination has exactly the same effect within (255) in im¬ 
pelling to activity, that a feeling of the pleasure to be expectetl 
from the desired action would have had, we easily look on what 
we ourselves do as something which we merely passively feel, 
and take the moral spring for a sensible impulse, just as it 
happens in the so-called illusion of the senses (in this case the 
inner sense). It is a sublime thing in human nature to be 
determined to actions immediately by a purely rational law ; 
sublime even is the illusion that regards the subjective side of 
this capacity of intellectual determination as something sensible, 
and the effect of a special sensible feeling (for an intellectual 
feeling would be a contradiction). It is also of great importance 
to attend to this property of our personality, and as much as 
possible to cultivate the effect of reason on this feeling. But 
■we must beware lest by falsely extolling this moral determining 
principle as a spring, making its source lie in particular feelings 
of pleasure (which are in fact only results), we degrade and 
disfigure the true genuine spring, the law itself, by putting as 
it were a false foil upon it. Respect, not pleasure or enjoyment 
of happiness, is something for which it is not possible that 
reason should have any antecedent feeling as its foundation 
(for this would always be sensible and pathological); [and]* 
consciousness of immediate obligation of the will by the law is 
by no means analogous to the feeling of pleasure, although in 
relation to the faculty of desire it produces the same effect, but 
from different sources: it is only by this mode of conception, 
however, that we can attain what we are seeking, namely, that 
actions be done not merely in accordance with duty (as a 
result of pleasant feelings), but from duty, which must be the 
true end of all moral cultivation. 


> [The original has not ‘und/ but which does not give any 

satisfactory sense. I have, therefore, adopted Hartenstein’s emendation, 
which seems at least to give the meaning intended.] 
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Have we not, however, a word which does not express enjoy¬ 
ment, as happiness does (266), but indicates a satisfaction in one’s 
existence, an analogue of the happiness which must necessarily 
accompany the consciousness of virtue ? Yes ! this word is self- 
contentment, which in its proper signification always designates 
only a negative satisfaction in one’s existence, in which one is 
conscious of needing nothing. Freedom and the consciousness 
of it as a faculty of following the moral law with unyielding 
resolution is independence on incliTiations, at least as motives 
determining (though not as affecting) our desire, and so far as I 
am conscious of this freedom in following my moral maxims, it 
is the only source of an unaltered contentment which is neces¬ 
sarily connected with it and rests on no special feeling. This 
may be called intellectual contentment. The sensible con¬ 
tentment (improperly so-called) which rests on the satisfaction 
of the inclinations, however delicate they may be imagined to 
be, can never be adequate to* the conception of it. For the incli¬ 
nations change, they grow with the indulgence shown them, and 
always leave behind a still greater void than we had thought to 
fill. Hence they are always hiirdensome to a rational being, and 
although he cannot lay them aside, they wrest from him the wish 
to be rid of them. Even an inclination to what is right {eg, to 
beneficence), though it may much facilitate the efficacy of the 
moral maxims, cannot produce any. For in these all must be 
directed to the conception of the law as a determining principle, 
if the action is to contain morality and not merely legality. 
Inclination is blind and slavish whether it be of a good sort 
or not. and when morality is in question, reason must not play 
the part merely of guardian to inclination, but, disregarding 
it altogether, must attend simply to its own interest as pure 
practical reason ( 267 ). This very feeling of compassion and 
tender sympathy, if it precedes the deliberation on the question 
of duty and becomes a determining principle, is even annoying 
to right-thinking persons, brings their deliberate maxims into 
confusion, and makes them wish to be delivered from it and to 
be subject to law-giving reason alone. 

From this we can understand how the consciousness of this 
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faculty of a pure practical reason produces by action (virtue) a 
consciousness of,mastery over one’s inclinations, and therefore 
of independence on them, and consequently also on the dis¬ 
content that always accompanies them, and thus a negative 
satisfaction with one’s state, i.e. contentment, which is primarily 
contentment with one’s own person. Freedom itself becomes 
in this way (namely indirectly) capable of an enjoyment which 
cannot be called happiness, because it does not depend on the 
positive concurrence of a feeling, nor is it, strictly speaking, 
hliss, since it does not include complete independence on in¬ 
clinations and wants, but it resembles bliss in so far as the 
determination of one’s will at least can hold itself free from 
their influence; and thus, at least in its origin, this enjoyment 
is analogous to the self-sufficiency which we can ascribe only 
to the Supreme Being. 

From this solution of the antinomy of pure practical reason 
it follows that in practical principles we may at least conceive 
as possible a natural and necessary connexion between the 
consciousness of morality and the expectation of a proportionate 
happiness as its result, though it does not follow that we can 
know or perceive this connexion; that, on the other hand, 
principles of the pursuit of happiness cannot possibly produce 
morality; that, therefore, morality is the supixme good (as the 
first condition of the summum honum, while happiness con¬ 
stitutes its second element, but only in such a way that it 
is the morally conditioned, but necessary consequence of the 
former (268). Only with this subordination is the summum 
honum the whole object of pure practical reason, which must 
necessarily conceive it as possible, since it commands us to 
contribute to the utmost of our power to its realization. But 
since the possibility of such connexion of the conditioned with 
its condition belongs whoUy to the supersensual relation of 
things, and cannot be given according to the laws of the world 
of sense, although the practical consequences of the idea belong 
to the world of sense, namely, the actions that aim at realizing 
the summum honum ; we will therefore endeavour to set forth 
the grounds of that possibility, first, in respect of what is 
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immediately in our power, and then, secondly, in that which is 
not in our power, but which reason presents to us as the supple¬ 
ment of our impotence, for the realization of the summum, 
bonum (which by practical principles is necessary). 

III. — Of the Primacy of Pure Practical Reason in its Union with 

the Speculative Reason. 

By primacy between two or more things connected by 
reason, I understand the prerogative belonging to one, of 
being the first determining principle in the connexion with 
all the rest. In a narrower practical sense it means the pre¬ 
rogative of the interest of one in so far as the interest of the 
other is subordinated to it, while it is not postponed to any 
other. To every faculty of the mind we can attribute an in¬ 
terest, that is a principle that contains the condition on which 
alone the former is called into exercise. Eeason, as the faculty 
of principles, determines (260) the interest of all the powers of 
the mind, and is determined by its own. The interest of its 
speculative employment consists in the cognition of the object 
pushed to the highest d priori principles: that of its practical 
employment, in the determination of the will in respect of the 
final and complete end. As to what is necessary for the possi¬ 
bility of any employment of reason at all, namely, that its 
principles and afiirmations should not contradict one another, 
this constitutes no part of its interest, but is the condition 
of having reason at all; it is only its development, not mere 
consistency with itself, that is reckoned as its interest. 

If practical reason could not assume or think as given any¬ 
thing further than what speculative reason of itself could offer 
it from its own insight, the latter would have the primacy. 
But supposing that it had of itself original d priori principles 
with which certain theoretical positions were inseparably con¬ 
nected, while these were withdrawn from any possible insight 
of speculative reason (which, however, they must not contra¬ 
dict) ; then the question is, which interest is the superior (not 
which must give way, for they are not necessarily conflicting), 
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whether speculative reason, which knows nothing of all that the 
practical offers for its acceptance, should take up these propo¬ 
sitions, and (although they transcend it) try to unite them with 
its own concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it, or 
whether it is justified in obstinately following its own separate 
interest, and according to the canonic of Epicurus rejecting 
as vain subtlety everything that cannot accredit its objective 
reality by manifest examples to be shown in experience, even 
though it should be never so much interwoven with the 
interest of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not 
contradictory to the theoretical, merely because it infringes on 
the interest of the speculative reason to this extent (261), that 
it removes the bounds which this latter had set to itself, and 
gives it up to every nonsense or delusion of imagination ? 

In fact, so far as practical reason is taken as dependent 


on pathological conditions, that is, as merely regulating the 
inclinations under the sensible principle of happiness, we could 


not require speculative reason to take its principles from such a 


source. Mohammed's paradise, or the absorption into the Deity 
of the theosophists and mystics^ would press their monstrosities 


on the reason according to the taste of each, and one might as 
well have no reason as surrender it in such fashion to all sorts 


of dreams. But if pure reason of itself can be practical and 
is actually so, as the consciousness of the moral law proves, 
then it is still only one and the same reason which, whether 
in a theoretical or- a practical point of view, judges according 
to d priori principles; and then it is clear that although it 
is in the first point of view incompetent to establish certain 
propositions positively, which, however, do not contradict it, 
then as soon as these propositions are irtseparcibly attached to 
the practical interest of pure reason, then it must accept them, 
though it be as something offered to it from a foreign source, 
something that has not grown on its own ground, but yet is 
suflaciently authenticated; and it must try to compare and 
connect them with everything that it has in its power as 
speculative reason. It must remember, however, that these 
are not additions to its insight, but yet are extensions of its 
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employment in another, namely, a practical aspect; and this 
is not in the least opposed to its interest, which consists in 
the restriction of wild speculation. 

Thus, when pure speculative and pure practical reason are 
combined in one cognition, the latter has the primacy, provided, 
namely, that this combination is not contingent and arbitrary, 
but founded d priori on reason itself and therefore necessary (262). 
For without this subordination there would arise a conflict of 
reason with itself; since if they were merely co-ordinate, the 
former would close its boundaries strictly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domain, while the latter would extend 
its bounds over everything, and when its needs required would 
seek to embrace the former within them. Nor could we reverse 
the order, and require pure practical reason to be subordinate 
to the speculative, since all interest is ultimately practical, and 
even that of speculative reason is conditional, and it is only in 
the practical employment of reason that it is complete. 

IV._ Tlic Immortality of the Soul as a Postulate of Pure. 

Practical Reason. 

The realization of the siimmum hmium in the world is the 
necessary object of a will determinable by the moral law. But 
in this will the perfect accordance of the mind with the moral 
law is the supreme condition of the summum ionum. This then 
must be possible, as well as its object, since it is contained in 
the command to promote the latter. Now, the perfect accor¬ 
dance of the will with the moral law is holniess, a perfection of 
which no rational being of the sensible world is capable at any 
moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it is required as 
practically necessary, it can only be found in a prog^ in 
infinitum towards that perfect accordance, and on the principles 
of - pure practical reason it is necessary (268) to assume such a 

practical progress as the real object of our will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supposition 
of an endless duration of the existence and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of the 
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soul). The mmmum bonnm, then, practically is only possible 
on the supposition of the immortality of the soul; consequently 
this immortality, being inseparably connected with the moral 
law, is a postulate of pure practical reason (by which I mean 
a theoi^etical proposition, not demonstrable as such, but which 
is an inseparable result of an unconditional d prim'i practical 
law).' 

This principle of the moral destination of our nature, 
namely, that it is only in an endless progress that we can 
attain perfect accordance with the moral law, is of the gi'eatest 
use, not merely for the present purpose of supplementing the 
impotence of speculative reason, but also with respect to re¬ 
ligion. In default of it, either the moral law is quite degraded 
from its holiness^ being made out to be indulgent, and con¬ 
formable to our convenience, or else men strain their notions 
of their vocation and their expectation to an unattainable goal, 
hoping to acquire complete holiness of will, and so they lose 
themselves in fantastical tlieosophie dreams, which whoUy con¬ 
tradict self-knowledge. In both cases the unceasing effort to 
obey punctually and thoroughly a strict and inflexible command 
of reason, which yet is not ideal but real, is only hindered. 
For a rational but finite being, the only thing possible is an 
endless progress from the lower to higher degrees of moral per¬ 
fection. The Infinite Being, to whom the condition of time is 
nothing, ( 264 ), sees in this to us endless succession a whole of 
accordance with the moral law; and the holiness which His 
command inexorably requires, in order to be true to His justice 
in the share which He assigns to each in the mmmum honum, 
is to be found in a single intellectual intuition of the whole 
existence of rational beings. All that can be expected of the 
creature in respect of the hope of this participation would be 
the consciousness of his tried character, by which, from the 
progress he has hitherto made from the worse to the morally 
better, and the immutability of purpose which has thus become 

known to him, he mav hone for a fnrthAr nnhmlron nAnfimiQT%rtrt 


^ [See Preface^ p. 115, note.} 
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of the same, however long his existence may last, even beyond 
this life,' and thus he may hope, not indeed here, nor in any 
imaginable point of his future existence, but only in the 
endlessness of his duration (which God alone can survey) (266) 
to be perfectly adequate to his will (without indulgence or 
excuse, which do not harmonize with justice). 

Y.—The Existence of God as a Postulate of Fibre Practical 

Reason. 

In the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a practical 
problem which is prescribed by pure reason alone, without the 
aid of any sensible motives, namely, that of the necessary 
completeness of the first and principal element of the summum 
honum, viz. Morality ; and as this can be perfectly solved only 
in eternity, to the postulate of immortality. The same law 
must also lead us to affirm the possibility of the second element 
of the summum honum, viz. Happiness proportioned to that 
morality, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, and 

' It seems, nevertheless, impossible for a creature to have the conviction 
of his unwavering firmness of mind in the progress towards goodness. 
On this account the Christian religion makes it come only from the same 
Spirit that works sanctification, that is, this firm purpose, and with it the 
consciousness of steadfastness* in the moral progress. But naturally one 
who is conscious that he has persevered through a long portion of his life 
up to the end in the progress to the better, and this from genuine moral 
motives, may well have the comforting hope, though not the certainty, 
that even in an existence prolonged beyond this life he will continue 
steadfast in these principles ; and although he is never justified here in 
his own eyes, nor can ever hope to bo so in the increased perfection of his 
nature, to which he looks forward, together with an increase of duties, 
nevertheless in this progress which, though it is directed to a goa 
infinitely remote, yet is in God’s sight regarded as equivalent to posses¬ 
sion, ho may have a prospect of a bleased future ; for this is the word that 
reason employs to designate perfect wU-beoig independent on all con¬ 
tingent causes of the world, and which, Uke holiness, is an idea that c^ 
be contained only in on endless progress and its totality, and consequently 

is nevor fully attained by a creature. 


* [Tbe viroMOiHf of tb( N. T.] 
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solely from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to the 
supposition of the existenee of a cause adequate to this effect; 
in other words, it must postulate the existence of God, as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of the summum homim 
(an objeet of the will which is necessarily connected with the 
moral legislation of pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this 

connexion in a convincing manner. 

Ea'ppiness is the condition of a rational being in the world 
with whom everything goes according to his wish and wvll \ it rests, 
therefore, on the harmony of physical nature with his whole 
end, and likewise with the essential determining principle of 
his will. Now the moral law as a law of freedom commands 
by determining principles ( 266 ), which ought to be quite inde¬ 
pendent on nature and on its harmony with our faculty of 
desire (as springs). But the acting rational being in the world 
is not the cause of the world and of nature itself. There is not 
the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for a necessary 
connexion between morality and proportionate happiness in a 
being that belongs to the world as part of it, and therefore 
dependent on it, and which for that reason cannot by his will 
be a cause of this nature, nor by his own power make it 
thoroughly harmonize, as far as his happiness is concerned, with 
his practical principles. Nevertheless, in the practical problem 
of pure reason, i.e. the necessary pursuit of the summum lonum, 
such a connexion is postulated as necessary: we ought to 
endeavour to promote the summum honum, which, therefore, 
must be possible. Accordingly, the existence of a cause of all 
nature, distinct from nature itself, and containing the principle 
of this connexion, namely, of the exact harmony of happiness 
with morality, is also postulated. Now, this supreme cause must 
contain the principle of the harmony of nature, not merely with 
a law of the will of rational beings, but with the conception 
of this law, in so far as they make it the supreme determining 
principle ofthewill,&'a& consequently not merely with the form 
of morals, but with their morality as their motive, that is, with 
their moral character. Therefore, the summum honum is possible 
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in the world only on the supposition of a Supreme Being ‘ 
having a causality corresponding to moral character. Now a 
being that is capable of acting on the conception of laws is an 
intelligence (a rational being), and the causality of such a being 
according to this conception of laws is his will ; therefore the 
supreme cause of nature, which must be presupposed as a con¬ 
dition of the summum boniim ( 267 ) is a being which is the cause 
of nature by intelligence and will, consequently its author, that 
is God. It follows that the postulate of the possibility of the 
highest derived good (the best world) is Ukewise the postulate of 
the reali^ of a highest original good, that is to say, of the 
existence of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to 
promote the summum honum\ consequently it is not merely 
allowable, but it is a necessity connected with duty as a 
requisite, that we should presuppose the possibility of this 
summum lonum ; and as this is possible only on condition of 
the existence of God, it inseparably connects the supposition 
of this with duty ; that is, it is morally necessary to. assume the 


existence of God. 

It must be remarked here that this moral necessity is 
subjective, that is, it is a want, and not oljective, that is, itself a 
duty, for there cannot be a duty to suppose the existence of 
anything (since this concerns only the theoretical employment 
of reason). Moreover, it is not meant by this that it is necessary 
to suppose the existence of God as a basis of all obligation in 
general (for this rests, as has been sufficiently proved, simply on 
the autonomy of reason itself). "ViTiat belongs to duty here is 
only the endeavour to realixe and promote the summum bonum 
in the world, the possibility of which can therefore be postu¬ 
lated ; and as our reason finds it not conceivable except on the 
supposition of a supreme intelligence, the admission of this 
existence is therefore connected with the consciousness of our 


■ PThe original has “ a Supreme Nature.” “Natur,” however, almost 
invariably means “ physical nature”; therefore Hartenstem supplies the 
words “cause of ” before “nature.” More probably “Natur ib a slip 


for “Ursache,” “cause.”] 
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duty, although the admission itself belongs to the domain of 
speculative reason. Considered in respect of this alone, as a 
principle of explanation, it may be called a hypothesis, but in 
reference to the intelligibility of an object given us by the 
moral law (the siimmum bonum), and consequently of a require¬ 
ment for practical purposes, it may be called faith, thoX is to 
say a pure rational faith, since pure reason ( 268 ) (both in its 
theoretical and its practical use) is the sole source from which 
it springs. 

From this dcductio^i it is now intelligible why the Greek 
schools could never attain the solution of their problem of the 
practical possibility of the sutnmum honutn, because they made 
the rule of the use which the will of man makes of his freedom 
the sole and sufficient ground of this possibility, thinking that 
they had no need for that purpose of the existence of God. No 
doubt they were so far right that they established the principle 
of morals of itself independently on this postulate, from the 
relation of reason only to the will, and consequently made it 
the supreme practical condition of the summUm bonurn ; but it 
was not therefore the whole condition of its possibility. The 
Hpicureans had indeed assumed as the supreme principle of 
morality a wholly false one, namely, that of happiness, and had 
substituted for a law a maxim of arbitrary choice according to 
every man’s inclination; they proceeded, however, 
enough in this, that they degraded their sxi/mmum boiium like¬ 
wise just in proportion to the meanness of their fundamental 
principle, and looked for no greater happiness than can be 
attained by human prudence (including temperance and modera¬ 
tion of the inclinations), and this, as we know, would be scanty 
enough and would be very different according to circumstances; 
not to mention the exceptions that their maxims must perpetu¬ 
ally admit and which make them incapable of being laws. The 
Stoics, on the contrary, bad chosen their supreme practical 
principle quite rightly, making virtue the condition of the 
mm/mum boimm\ but when they represented the degiee of 
virtue required by its pure law as fully attainable in this life, 
they not only strained the moral powers of the man whom 
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they called the wue beyond all the limits of his nature, an 
assumed (269) a thing that contradicts all our knowledge of 
men, but also and principally they would not aUow the seoond 
element of the mmmum bonum, namely, happiness, to be properly 
a special object of human desire, but made their vrm man,hke a 
divinity in his consciousness of the excellence of his person, 
wholly independent on nature (as regards his own contentment), 
they exposed him indeed to the evils of life, but made him not 
eubiect to them (at the same time representing him also as free 
from moral evil). They thus, in fact, left out the second elemen 
of the ^mmum bmum, namely, personal happiness, placing it 
solely in action and satisfaction with one’s own personal worth, 
thus including it in the consciousness of bemg morally ^ded. 

in which they might have been sufficiently refuted by the voice 


of their own nature. 

The doctrine of Christianity,‘ even if we do not yet consider 
it as a religious doctrine, gives, touching this point ( 269 ), a con¬ 
ception of the ^mmum bmmm (the kingdom of God), which 
alone satisfies the strictest demand of practical reason. The 
moral law is holy (unyielding) and demands hohness of morals. 



> It is commonly held that the Christian precept of mo^lity has no 
advantage in respect of purity over the moral 

Ide the consciousness of strength of mind the pivot on which slX nio^l 
dispositions should turn ; and although its disciples spoke of duties and 
evendehned them very well, yet they placed 

mining principle of the will in an elevation of the mind above the ^w« 
sorini of the senses, which owe their power only to weakness of min . 
With^heni, therefore, virtue was a sort of heroism 

and while he prescribes duties to others is hims^f ^-sed above th^.J.^ 

however, !hey could not have done if they had conceived tl^ law in all ite 
purity and strictness, as the precept of the Gospel does, ^en I pve the 
name idea to a perfection to which nothing adequate can be given m 
experience, it doe^s not follow that the moral ideas are something transceii- 
deL that is something of which wo could not even detormme the concept 

I, i. th-« » oo™. 
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although all the moral perfection to which man can attain is 
still only virtue, that is, a rightful disposition arising frmn 
respect for the law, implying consciousness of a constant pro¬ 
pensity to transgression, or at least a want of purity, that is, a 
mixture of many spurious (not moral) motives of obedience to 
the law, consequently a self-esteem combined with humility. In 

V 

respect, then, of the holiness vvhicli the Christian law requires, 
this leaves the creature nothing but a progress in injinitnm, but 
for that very reason it justifies Imn in hoping for an endless 
duration of his existence. The worth of a character perfectly 
accordant with the moral law is infinite, since (270) the only 
restriction on all possible happiness in tlie judgment of a wise 
and all-powerful distributor of it is the absence of conformity of 
rational beings to their duty. But the moral law of itself does 
not promise any happiness, for according to our conceptions of 
an order of nature in general, this is not necessarily connected 
with obedience to the law. Now Christian morality supplies 
this defect (of the second indispensable element of the siimm itm 
Ionian) by representing the world, in which rational beings 
devote themselves with all their soul to the moral law, as”a 
kinyelovi of God, in which nature and morality are brought into 


sponding to it at all (270), as is the case with the ideas of speculative 
reason ; on the contrary, being types of practical perfection, they serve as 
the indispensable rule of conduct and likewise as the standard of compari¬ 
son. Now if I consider Christian morals on their philosophical side, then 
cornered with the ideas of the Greek schools they would appear as follows: 
the ideas of the Cynics, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Christvms are: 
simphcUy of nature, piudence, wisdom, and holiness. In respect of the way 
of attaining them, the Greek schools were distinguished from one another 
thus, that the Cynics only required common sense, the others the path of 
science, but both found the mere use of natural powers sufficient for the 
purpose. Christian morality, because its precept U framed (ns a moral 
precept must be) so pure and unyielding, takes from man aU confidence that 
he can be fully adequate to it, at least in this life, but again sets it up bv 
e^bling us to hope that if we act as well as it is in our poioer to do, then 
what 18 not m our power wUl come in to our aid from another source 
whether we know how this may be or not. Aristotle and Plato diflered only 
as to the m-igin of our moral conceptions. [See Preface, p. 116, note 1 

Q 
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a ha™o„y foreign to each of itself, by a holy Author who 
nmkes the derived 6 o»»,» poseibln 

prescribed to them as a i-ule ev^ m ^ 

:t;: —‘;rr must 0^0 be .0 

pattern of their eonduet in evety Xttlr, 

is already possible and necessarj in this life , 

under the Lme of h.pp.ness, cannot be “Tf “‘^tle “orlt 

thle laws, but only of the attainment of thea«»i»»»> “ 

condition of following these lows, and it 

in the conception of duty, as that of which the ^ 

ance alone constitutes the worthiness to obtain those ppy 

“'TtliU manner the moral law, lead through Uie conception 

Ucrieason to ,r/iyi« («>), that is, to the of o« 

duties us divine commands, not as sanctions,^ that « to siy, 

ordinunrrs ,,y«/orri5« .a'« n«d ro«(fV»< 

irb" ‘.Warded as commands of the Supreme M"?. 
t r only Ln a morally perfect (holy and good) and at the 

r;rrra^:^;:^: 

“lasted and founded me.,y on 
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ciples would destroy the whole moral worth of actions. The 

moral law commands me to make the highest possible good in a 

world the ultimate object of all my conduct. But I cannot 

hope to effect this otherwise than by the harmony of my will 

with that of a holy and good Author of the world; and although 

the conception of the summum honnm as a whole, in which the 

greatest happiness is conceived as combined in the most e.vact 

proportion with the highest degree of moral perfection (possible 

in creatures), includes viy own happiness, yet it is not this that 

is the determining principle of the will which is enjoined to 

promote the summum honv,m, bu t the moral law, which, on the 

contrary, limits by strict conditions my unbounded desire of 
happiness. 

Hence also morality is not properly the doctrine how we 
should make ourselves happy, but how we should become ioortky 
of happiness. It is only when religion is added that there also 
comes in the hope of participating some day in happiness in 
proportion as we have endeavoured to be not unworthy of it. ‘ 

( 272 ) A man is loorthy to possess a thing or a state when his 

possession of it is in harmony with the summum lonum. We 

can now easily see that all worthiness depends on moral conduct, 

since in the conception of the summum. lonum this constitutes 

the condition of the rest (which belongs to one’s state), namely, 

the participation of happiness. Now it follows from this that 

woraftfy should never be treated as a doctrine of happiness 

that IS, an instruction how to become happy; for it has to do 

simply with the rational condition {conditio sine qua nmi) of 

happiness, not with the means of attaining it. But when 

morality has been completely expounded (which merely im- 

poses duties instead of providing rules for selfish desires) then 

first, after the moral desire to promote the summum lonwn (to 

bring the kingdom of God to us) has been awakened, a desire 

founded on a law, and which could not previously arise in any 

se fish mind, and when for the behoof of this desire the step to 

re igion has been taken, then this ethical doctrine may be lo 

^Ued a doctrme of happiness because the hope of happiness 
first begins with religion only. 

Q 2 
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We can also see from this that, when we ask what is God’s 

nlfuuak end in creating the world, we must not name the 
ncss of the rational beings in it, but the summurn honum, which 
adds a further condition to that wish of such beings, namelj^ 
the condition of being worthy of happiness, that is, the morality 
of these same rational beings, a condition which alone contains 
the rule by which only they can hope to share in the former a 
the hand of a wm Author. For as misdom theoreticaUy con¬ 
sidered signifies the knowledge of the surnmum bonum, and practi- 
Ciilly the °aceorda,ice 0/the will inth the surnmum bonum, we 
cannot attribute to a supreme independent wisdom an end 
based merely on goodness (m). For we cannot conceive the 
action of this goodness fin respect of the happiness of rational 
beinc^s) as suitable to the highest original good, except iiiidei 
the restrictive conditions of harmony with the holiness of His 
will. Therefore those who placed the end of creation in t le 
criory of God (provided that this is not conceived jmthropomor. 
phically as a desire to lie praiseil) have perhaps hit ‘ ® 
lest expression. For nothing glorihes God nioi-e than that 
which is the most estimable thing in the world, respect for His 
command, the observance of the holy duty that His law imp^^ 
on us, when there is added thereto His glorious plan of Clown¬ 
ing such a lieautiful order of things with corresponding happi¬ 
ness If the latter (to speak humanly) makes Him worthy of 


- In order U, .nuke U.eBO characteristic, of these * 

add U.e remark that whilst we a^ribe to God variou. 

..uality of which wo also find applicable to creatures, only that m Him 

they L raised to tho higho.t degree, powei-. knowl«^e. ^nw, 

g«odno«. Ac., under tho designation, of J^IiTeiy 

pro«,nco. &o.. there are three that are awnbed to 

Lly Mv. the only the only ivis,, becau.e theae 

iniwlv the abwnoe of liroiUUon. In the order of thew attobutea He le 

alii ^the holy hnyirer (and creator), the yood yow-uor (wd 
phyaioal perfection, are added of themwlvea in the rea«m. 
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love, by the forpier He is an object of adoration. Even men 
can never acquire respect by benevolence alone, though they 
may gain love, so that the greatest beneficence only procures 
them honour when it is regulated by worthiness. 

That in the order of ends, man (and with him every rational 
being) is an end in himself, that is, that^he can never be used 
merely as a means by any (274) (not even by God) without being 
at the same time an end also himself, that therefore humanity 
in our person must be holy to ourselves, this follows now of 
itself because he is the subject^ of the moral law, in other words, 
of that which is holy in itself, and on account of which and 
in agreement with which alone can anything be termed holy. 
For this moral law is founded on the autonomy of his will, 
as a free will which by its universal laws must necessarily be 
able to agree with that to which it is to submit itself. 


VI .—Of the Postulates of Pure Practical Reason in 

Genei'aL 

They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is 

not a postulate but a law, by which reason determines the 

will directly, which will, because it is so determedin as a pure 

will, requires these necessary conditions of obedience to its 

precept. These postulates are not theoretical dogmas but, 

suppositions practically necessary; while then they do [not]* 

extend Our speculative knowledge, they give objective reality 

to the ideas of speculative reason in general (by means of 

their reference to what is practical), and give it a right to 

concepts, the possibility even of which it could not otherwise 
venture to affirm. 

4 

These postulates are those of immortality, freedom positively 
considered (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs to 

* [That the ambiguity of the word subject may not mislead the reader 

it may be remarked that it is here used in the psychological sens e 
subjeetum legis, not suhjectus hgu'] 

* [Absent from the original text.] 
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tlie intelligible world), and the existence of God. The > 
results from the practically necessary condition of a dura¬ 
tion (275) adequate to the complete fulfilment of the mora 
law; the second from the necessary supposition of inde^ndence 
on the sensible world, and of the faculty of deterrummg one s 
will according to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of 
freedom; the third from the necessary condition of the 

istence of the summum honum in such 3t\s’ 

by the supposition of the supreme independent good, that is, 


the existence of God. 

Thus the fact that respect for the moral law necessarily 
makes the summum honum an object of our endeavours, and 
th'e supposition thence resulting of its objective reality, lead 
through the postulates of practical reason to conceptions which 
speculative reason might indeed present as problems, but could 
never solve. Thus it leads-1. To that one in the solution o 

which the latter could do nothing but commit 
(namely, that of immortality), because it could not lay hold of 
the chameter of permanence, by which to complete the psycho¬ 
logical conception of an ultimate subject necessarily ascribed to 
the soul in self-consciousness, so as to make it the real concep¬ 
tion of a substance, a character which practical reason 
by the postulate of a duration required for accordance with the 
nioral law in the s^unmum honum, which is the whole end of 
practical reason. 2. It leads to that of which 

whL objective reality it could not prove or deternune, nam y. 
the cosr,^ological idea of an intelligible world and the consoiou^ 

and with it likewise the law of an 

conception. 3. What speculative reason was able to 

was obliged to leave undetermined as a mere 

ideal (276). viz. the theological conception of t^e Firs & 

this it gives significance (in a practical view, that is. as 
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condition of the possibility of the object of a will determined 
by that law), namely, as the supreme principle of the Huynmnm 
honunt in an intelligible world, by means of moral legislation in 
it invested with sovereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in this way 
by pure practical reason, and is that immanent in practical 
reason which for the speculative was only transcendent t 
Certainly, but only in a practical point of vieu\ For we do 
not thereby take knowledge of the nature of our souls, nor of 
the intelligible world, nor of the Supreme Being, with respect 
to what they are in themselves, but we have merely combined 
the conceptions of them in the practical concept of the swmmum 
homim as the object of our will, and this altogether d priori,h\xt 
only by means of the moral law, and merely in reference to it, 
in respect of the object which it commands. But how freedom 
is possible, and how we are to conceive this kind of causality 
theoretically and positively, is not thereby discovered ; but only 
that there is such a causality is postulated by the moral law 
and in its behoof. It is the same with the remaining ideas, the 
possibility of which no human intelligence will ever fathom, 
but the truth of which, on the other hand, no sophistry will 
ever wrest from the conviction even of the commonest man. 


(277) VII.— How is it possible to conceive an extensimi of Pure 
Reason in a Practical poiiU of view, without its Kncnvledge 
as Speculative being axtarged at the same timet 

In order not to be too abstract, we will answer this question 
at once in its application to the present case. In order to 
extend a pure cognition practically, there must be an d prim-i 
j^rpose given, that is, an end as object (of the wUl), which 
independently on all theological principle is presented as 
practically necessary by an imperative which determines the 
will directly (a categorical imperative], and in this case that is 
the s^(ulnlum bonum. This, however, is not possible without pre¬ 
supposing three theoretical conceptions (for which, because they 
are mere conceptions of pure reason, no corresponding intuition 
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can be found, nor consequently by the path of theory any 
objective reality),namely, freedom, immortality, and God. Thus 
by the practical law which commands the existence of the 
higliest good possible in a world, the possibility of those objects 
of pure speculative reason is postulated, and the objective 
reality which the latter could not assure them. By this the 
theoretical knowledge of pure reason does indeed obtain an 
accession ; but it consists only in this, that those concepts which 
otherwise it had to look upon as problematical (merely think¬ 
able) concepts, are now shown assertorially to be such as actually 
have objects; because practical reason indispensably requires 
their existence for the possibility of* its object, the summiim 
honnniy which practically is absolutely necessary, and this 
justifies theoretical reason in assuming them. But this ex¬ 
tension of theoretical reason (278) is no extension of speculative, 
that is, we cannot make any positive use of it in a theoretical 
2 )oint of view. For as nothing is accomplished in this by practical 
reason, further than that these concepts are real and actually 
have their (possible) objects, and nothing in the way of intui¬ 
tion of them is given thereby (which indeed could not be 
demanded), hence the admission of this reality does not render 
any synthetical proposition possible. Consequently this dis¬ 
covery does not in the least help us to extend this knowledge of 
ours in a speculative point of view, although it does in respect 
of tlie practical employment of pure reason. The above three 
ideas of speculative reason are still in themselves not cogni¬ 
tions ; they are, however, (transcendent) thoughts in which there 
is nothing impossible. Now, by help of an apodictic practical 
law, being necessary conditions of that which it comiqaiids to hi 
made an ohjeety they acquire objective reality : tliat is, we learn 
from it that they have objects^ without being able to point out 
how the conception of them is related to an object, and this, 
too, is still not a cognition of these objects \ for we cannot 
thereby form any synthetical judgment about them, nor deter¬ 
mine their application theoretically; consequently we can make 
no theoretical rational use of them at all, in w’hich use all 
speculative knowledge of reason consists. Nevertheless, the 
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theoretical knowledge, not indeed of these objects, but of reason 
generally, is so far enlarged by this, that by the practical ].os- 
tulates objeets were r/ieen to those ideas, a merely problematical 
thought having by this means first acquired objective reality. 
There is therefore no extension of the knowledge o/^iven super¬ 
sensible objeets, but an extension of theoretical reason and of its 
knowledge in respect of the supersensible generally ; inasmuch 
as It is compelled to admit that there are sueh objeets ( 279 ), 
although it is not able to define them more closely, so as itself 
to extend this knowledge of the objects (which have now been 
given it on practical grounds, and only for practical use). For 
this accession, then, pure theoretical reason, for which all those 
Ideas are transcendent and without object, has simply to thank 
its practical faculty. In this they become immatient and consti¬ 
tutive, being the source of the possibility of realizing the necessary 
object of pure practical reason (the summum bonum) ; whereas 
apart from this they are transcendent, and merely regulative 
principles of speculative reason, which do not require it to 
assume a new object beyond experience, but only to brincr its 
use in experience nearer to completeness. But when once 
reason is m possession of this accession, it will go to work with 
t ese ideas as speculative reason (properly only to assure the 
certainty of its practical use) in a negative manner: that is 
not extending but clearing up its knowledge so as on one side’ 
to keep off anthrapomorplmni, as the source of mperstitim or 

conceptions by supposed experience; 
and on the other side fanatieism, which promises the same by 

means of supersensible intuition or feelings of the like kind 
fhat Z s to the practical use of pure reason, so 

exten • certainly be considered an 

extension of our knowledge in a practical point of view, with¬ 
out contradicting the admission that for speculative purposes 
reason has not in the least gained by this 

Every employment of reason in respect of an object requires 

no^obieet^^^*^^ understanding {categories), without which 

no Ob ect can be conceived. These can be applied to the theo- 

cal employment of reason, ie.. to that kind of knowledge, 
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only in case an intuition (which is always sensible) is taken as 
a basis, and therefore merely in order (280) to conceive by means 
of them an object of possible experience. Now here what have 
to be thought by means of the categories, in order to be known, 
are ideas of reason, which cannot be given in any experience. 
Only we are not here concerned with the theoretical knowle ge 
of the objects of these ideas, but only with this, whether they 
have objects at all. This reality is supplied by pure practical 
reason, and theoretical reason has nothing further to do in this 
but to think those objects by means of categories. This, as we 
have elsewhere clearly shown, can be done well enough without 
needing any intuition (either sensible or supersensible), because 
the categories have their seat and origin in the pure undei-stand- 
ing, simply as th 6 faculty of thought, before and independently 
01° any intuition, and they always only signify an object m 
creneral, no matter- in what way ii may he given to Now when 
the categories are to be applied to these ideas, it is not possible 
to give them any object in intuition ; but that such an object 
actually exists, and consequently that the category as a mere 
form of thought is here not empty but has significance, this is 
sufficiently assured them by an object which practical reason 
presents beyond doubt in the concept of the mmmum banum, 
namely, the reality of the conceptions which are required for 
the possibility of the swmnum honum, without, however, eftect- 
ing by this accession the least extension of our knowledge on 

theoretical principles. 

. 

When these ideas of God, of an intelligible world (the 
kingdom of God), and of immortality are further determined by 
predicates taken from our own nature, we must not regard this 
determination as a sermealizmg of those pure rational ideas (28I) 
(anthropomorphism), nor as a transcendent knowledge of su^r- 
sensible objects; for these predicates are no others than under¬ 
standing and will, considered too in the relation to each other 
in which they must be conceived in the moral law, and there¬ 
fore only so far os a pure practical use is made of them. As to 
all the rest that belongs to these conceptions psychologically, 
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that is, so far as we observe these faculties of ours empirically 
in fheir exercise (e.g. that the understanding of man is discursive, 
and its notions therefore not intuitions but thoughts, that these 
follow one another in time, that his will has its satisfaction 
always dependent on the existence of its object, &c., which 
cannot be the case in the Supreme Being), from all this we 
abstract in that case, and then there remains of the notions by 
which we conceive a pure intelligence nothing more than just 
what is required for the possibility of conceiving a moral law. 
There is then a knowledge of God indeed, but only for practical 
purposes; and if we attempt to extend it to a theoretical know¬ 
ledge, we find an understanding that has intuitions, not thoughts, 
a will that is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
satisfaction does not in the least depend (not to mention the 
transcendental predicates, as, for example, a magnitude of exist¬ 
ence, that is duration, which, however, is not in time, the only 
possible means we have of conceiving existence as magnitude). 
Now these are all attributes of which we can form no conception 
that would help to the knotoiedge of the object, and we learn 
from this that they can never be used for a theory of supersen¬ 
sible beings, so that on this side they are quite incapable of 
being the foundation of a speculative knowledge, and their use 
is limited simply to the practice of the moral law. 

(282) This last is so obvious, and can be proved so clearly by 
fact, that we may confidently challenge all pretended natural 
theologians (a singular name)‘ to specify (over and above the 

‘ [This remark, as well as the following note, applies to the etymological 
form of the German word, which is God-learned.] Learning is properly 
only the whole content of the historical sciences. Consequently it is only 
the teacher of revealed theology that can be called a learned theologian 
[God-leamed]. If, however, we choose to call a man learned who is in 
possession of the rational sciences (mathematics and philosophy), although 
even this would be contrary to the signification of the word (which always 
counts as learning only that which must be Hemmed ’ [taught], and which, 
therefore, he cannot discover of himself by reason), even in tlmt case the 
philosopher would make too poor a figure with liis knowledge of God as 
a positive science to let himself be called on that account a learned man. 
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merely ontological predicates) one single attribute wheth 

the understanding or of the will, determining this object of 

theirs, of which we could not show incontrovertibly that it we 
abstract from it everything anthropomorphic, nothing v ould 
remain to us but the mere word, without our being ab e to connect 
with it the smallest notion by which we could hope for an exten¬ 
sion of theoretical knowledge. But as to the practical, here 

still remains to us of 

conception of a relation to »hich objective reality .s given by he 
practical law (which determines i yrion precisely this relati 
of the understanding to the will). When once this ,s don^ 
then reality is given to the conception of the object of a wil 

morally determined (the conception of the and 

with it to the conditions of its possibility, the ideas of G i, 
freedom, and immortality, but always only relatively to e 

practice of the moral law (and not for any 

According to these remarks it is now easy to find the ansu er 

to the weighty question : whether the notion of God is one lehmg- 

ing to Physics (and therefore also to Metaphysics ( 283 ), no 

eontains the pure d p-wi principles of the 

versal import) or to morals. If we have recourse to God as the 

Author of all things, in order to explain the ® ^ 

Td L a complete Confession that our philosophy has come to an 
end, since we are obliged to assume soniethuig 

we have otherwise no conception, m oi ei ® 
a conception of the possibility of what we see before our ej es. 

Metaphysics, however, cannot enable us to attain >// ler a 

infeienie from the knowledge of this world to the 

of God and to the proof of His existence, for this reason, that m 

order to say that this world could be produced only bj a God 
lining to the ooueptien implied by thU worf we ehoiM 

know this world as the most perfect whole possible. and to 
this purpose should also know all possible world, (ii. order to to 
able to compare them with this); in other words. We stonld to 

omniscient. It is ahsolntely impossible, >«>»y 2 ,^°* 'J* 
existence of this Being from more eoneepts, because 1 
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existential proposition, that is, every proposition that affirms 
the existence of a being of which I frame a concept, is a 
synthetic proposition, that is, one by which I go beyond that 
conception and affirm of it more than was thought in the 
conception itself, namely, that this concept in the understand¬ 
ing has an object corresponding to it outside the understanding, 
and this it is obviously impossible to elicit by any reasoning. 
There remains, therefore, only one single process possible for 
reason to attain this knowledge, namely, to start from the 
supreme principle of its pure practical use (which in every 
case is directed simply to the existence of something as a 
consequence of reason), and thus determine its object. Then 
its inevitable problem, namely, the necessary direction of the 
will to the sumrmtm lonum, discovers to us not only the 
necessity of assuming such a First Being (284) in reference 
to the possibility of this good in the w^oiid, but what is 


most remarkable, something which reason in its progress on 
the path of physical nature altogether failed to find, namely, 


an accurately defined conception 


UL 4/iJia s: iibb 






we can know only a small part of this world, and can still 


less compare it with all possible worlds, we may indeed from 
its order, design, and greatness, infer a wise, good, powerful. 
&c., Author of it, but not that He is all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, &c. It may indeed, very well be granted that we 
should be justified in supplying this inevitable defect by a 
legitimate and reasonable hypothesis, namely, that when 
wisdom, goodness, &c., are displayed in all the parts that 
offer themselves to our nearer knowledge, it is just the same 
in all the rest, and that it would therefore be reasonable to 
ascribe all possible perfections to the Author of the world; 
but these are not strict logical inferences in which we can 


pride ourselves on our insight, but only permitted con¬ 
clusions in which we may be indulged, and which require 
further recommendation before we can make use of them. On 
the path of empirical inquiry then (physics) the conception 
of God remains always a conception of the perfection of the 
First Being not accurately enough determined to be held 
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;zr±rs£t'L'^;=i 

admits as possi e o J ^ He must be omni- 

scient, m order t Y future 

of my ^not to it its fitting conse- 

be omrurmnt, eierr^h &c. Thus 

quences, simila y conception of the mmmum 

the / biect of a pure practical reason, determines 

lonum 1285 ) as the hj^^^ P^ Sevn^. a thing 

^^h-chTh? physical (and in its higher development the meta- 
v^hich the physic speculative course of 

tz:. was unable to e«. T>.e —” t fp— 

Tt^rs rj o‘ "“■» 

“ti- oTe= 0, *cb »e have tested above aa poatu- 

°\IV MintJan pbUo»pby we And no diatinet 

traces of a pure "Uheo intelligence 

this is not because th P , to it by the path of 

or penetration ewug to ot a thoronghly reasonable 

speculation, at to 

hypothesis. >,•„>, of itself occurs to everyone, to assume 

than the thought whi instead of an indeterminate 

to^tead o. x«i»«^ 

But the evils in justified in such a 

objections to allow them penetration then in 

hypothesis. ey s o themselves to adopt it 

Br/i- rn‘:s^"X .dLcei 

to far^r^r iLstigations of nature as to treat even more 
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questions philosophically, on which other nations had never 
done anything but talk, then first they found a new and 
practical want, which did not fail to give definiteness to their 
conception of the First Being: and in this the speculative 
reason played the part of spectator, or at best had the merit 
of embellishing a conception that had not grown on its own 
ground, and of applying a series of confirmations ( 286 ) from 
the study of nature now brought forward for the first time, not 
indeed to strengthen the authority of this conception (which 
was already established), but rather to make a show with a 
supposed discovery of theoretical reason. 

From these remarks the reader of the Critique of Pure 
Speculative Eeason will be thoroughly convinced how highly 
necessary that laborious deduction of the categories was, and 
how fruitful for theology and morals. For if, on the one hand, 
we place them in the pure understanding, it is by this deduction 
alone that we can be prevented from regarding them, with 
Plato, as innate, and founding on them extravagant pretensions 
to theories of the supersensible, to which we can see no end, and 
by which we should make theology a magic lantern of chimeras : 
on the other hand, if we regard them as acquired, this deduction 
saves us from restricting, with Ppicur^is, all and every use of 
them, even for practical purposes, to the objects and motives 
of the senses. But now that the Critique has shown by that 
deduction, that they are not of empirical origin, but have 
their seat and source dpriori in the pure understanding; secondly, 
that as they refer to oly'ects in general independently on the 
intuition of them, hence, although they cannot effect thcwetical 
knoivledge, except in application to empirical objects, yet when 
applied to an object given by pure practical reason they enable 
us to conceive (he supersensible definitely, only so far, however, as 
it is defined by such predicates as are necessarily connected with 
the pure practical purpose given d priori and with its possibility. 
The speculative restriction of pure reason and its practical 
extension bring it into that (287) relation of equality in which 
reason in general can be employed suitably to its end. and this 
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e.an,ple prove* better than any other that the path to ^o,„ 
HitS to be maJe sure anti not to be impassable or mtslead ns, 
must with us men inevitably pass through science; but rt .a 
not till this is completed that we can be convinced 

leads to this goal. 


VIIL 


■Of Belief from a Requirement of Pure Reason. 

« « • 


^ -^or in the former case I ascend from the result as high 

postulate - in order to give objective 

as I please connexion of things and 

* '^th '^world) but in order thoroughly to satisfy my 
'"“Cre^on in r^pect of it. Ihn. I see before me order 

myself of their reamq, t' inference from an 

- as nncertain and doubtful, 

“'^“‘■aUvto a cause so precise and so perfectly delined a, we 
especially to ca certainty to 

have to conceive in , is that it is the most 

which this pre-supposition can e e require- 

rational opinion to, us men' (tss). On the 

“"Vh* the object of my will so as to 

something (ttas. ^ i must .app<»e 

r;t:bL"; and coJls^nently ^^a^th^cond^^^ 

,».a, if .. h.d not b.fo,. ou^y» being. Thi. 

conception now seeks to be defin , d ^ of speculative 

to extend itself, is the o definition of the conception of a 

~:Sn^^ whiirto 

.e»t .at 

‘this being. 
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thereto, namely, God, freedom, and immortality; since I cannot 
prove these by ray speculative reason, although neither can 1 
refute them. Tliis duty is founded on sometliing that is indeed 
quite independent on these suppositions, and is of itself apodic- 
tically certain, namely, the moral law; and so far it needs no 
further support by theoretical views as to the inner constitution 
of things, the secret final aim of the order of the world, or a 
presiding ruler thereof, in order to bind me in the most perfect 
manner to act in unconditional conformity to the law. Tmt the 
subjective etteet of this law, namely, the mental fhsposifiov con¬ 
formed to it and made necessary by it, to promote the practically 
possible sawwani bonicm, this pre-supposes at least that the latter 
is possfWc, for it would be practically impossible to strive after 
the object of a conception which at bottom was empty and had 
no object. Now the above-mentioned postulates concern only 
the physical or metaphysical conditions of the possihilit;/ of tlie 
sumimim honum (289) ; in a word, those which lie in the nature 
of things; not,however, for the sake of an arbitrary speculative 
purpose, but of a practically necessary end of a pure rational 
will, which in this case does not choose, but obci/s an inexorabh^ 
command of reason, the foundation of which is objective, in the 
constitution of things as they must be universally judged by 
pure reason, and is not based on inclination ; for we are in no¬ 
wise justified in assuming, on account of what we wish on merely 
subjective grounds, that the means thereto are possible or that irs 
object is real. This, then, is an absolutely necessary requirement, 
and what it pre-supposes is not merely justified as an allowable 
hypothesis, but as a postulate in a practical point of view; and 
admitting that the pure moral law ine.xorably binds every man 
as a command (not as a rule of prudence), the righteous man 
may say : I will that there be a God, that my e.vistence in this 
world be also an existence outside the chain of physical causes, 
and in a pure world of the understanding, and lastly, that my 
duration be endless; I firmly abide by this, and will ji’ot let tliis 
faith be taken from me; for in this instance alone my interest 
because I must not relax anything of it, inevitably determines 
my judgment, without regarding sophistries, however unable 

R 
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, ,„ay be to anstver then, or to oppose them »ith other, more 
plausible.' ^ ^ . 

/ ^ Tnnraertopveventmisconceptiouinthauseof 

“ so — - « might .imost 

s mtional faith were here announeed as itself a 
namely, that we should — ^ j,, 

possmle. b, remembered of what .s required 

preceding a ^ ’ option of the mnvmm honitm, and it 

1 , be supposed to assume this possi- 

will be seen that it cann required to admit 

bility, and no must concede it without being 

it 1 hut that •?<»"“""it i 3 in itself that 

'lirlTu Z wmM should at the same time he worthy 

happiness in ^ ‘^pect of the fi»t 

this happiness propoi ion. J that which concerns 

clement of the siimntnn h o,mm, name y .-----„ 

- tCeTHrly 

by a very subtle ‘'I®® "^rdisputes the right to argue from a 
death is to be laniente , i illustrates the point by the 

want to the objective bavin-’ fooled himself into an idea of 

example of a man tn lore, . - conclude 

beauty, which is merely a chimei ^ 

that such an object "t^u^ on Linaiion, which 

him iu this, in all cases where th 

cannot neces.savily postulate the existence oHts oj- 

that is affected by it, much less ,i,b. But in the 

one, and therefore it is merely a ® objective deter- 

present case we have a want of reaso p ^ necessarily 

Lnlng P-iuciple «< «»'■ "1,2^ -«» »™ —* 

binds every rational being, an 3 

d prion in nature the conditions ^ It a duty to 

inseparable from the . ^ur power, therefore it must 

-a” ntU;"=T.,- rr .nnilen - - 

alone it is valid. 
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morality, the moral law gives merely a command, and to doubt 
the possibility of that element would be the same as to call in 
question the moral law itself (291). But as regards the second 
element of that object, namely, happiness perfectly proportioned 
to that worthiness, it is true that there is no need of a command 
to admit its possibility in general, for theoretical reason has 
nothing to say against it; but the manner in which we have to 
eonceive this harmony of the laws of nature with those of 
freedom has in it something in respect of which we have a 
choice, because theoretical reason decides nothing with apodictic 
certainty about it, and in respect of this there may be a moral 
interest which turns the scale. 

I had said above that in a mere course of nature in the worhl 

an accurate correspondence between happiness and moral worth 

is not to be expected, and must be regarded as impossible, and 

that therefore the possibility of the cv/mmum bonuin cannot be 

admitted from this side except on the supposition of a moral 

Author of the world. I purposely reserved the restriction of this 

judgment to the subjective conditions of our reason, in order not 

to make use of it until the manner of this belief should be 

defined more precisely. The fact is that the impossibility 

referred to is merely subjective, that is, our reason finds it 

impossible for it to render conceivable in the way of a meie 

course of nature a connexion so exactly proportioned and so 

thoroughly adapted to an end, between two sets of events 

happening according to such distinct laws; although, as witli 

everything else in nature that is* adapted to an end, it cannot 

prove, that is, show by sufficient objective reasons, that it is not 
possible by universal laws of nature, 

Now, however, a deciding principle, of a different kind 
comes mto play to turn the scale in this uncertainty of specu¬ 
lative r^son. The command to promote the summum bonum is 
established on an objective basis (in practical reason); the pos- 
sibility of the same in general is likewise established on an 
objective basis (292) (in theoretical reason, which has nothing to 
say against it). But reason cannot decide objectively in what 
way we are to conceive this possibUity; whether by universal 

R 2 
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laws of nature without a wise Author presiding over nature, 
or only on supposition of such an Author. Now here there 
conies in a subjective condition of reason; the only way theo¬ 
retically possible for it, of conceiving the exact harmony of the 
kingdom of nature with the kingdom of morals, which is the 
condition of the possibility of the summtim bonim ; and at the 
same time the only one conducive to morality (which depends 
on an objective law of reason). Now since the promotion of this 
snmmum ho?itim, and therefore the supposition of its possibility, 
are objectively necessary (though only as a result of practical 
reason), while at the same time the manner in which we would 
conceive it rests with our own choice, and in this choice a free 
interest of pure practical reason decides for the assumption of a 
wise Author of the world; it is clear that the principle that 
herein determines our judgment, though as a want it is sub¬ 
jective, yet at the same time being the means of promoting what 
is objectively (practically) necessary, is the foundation of a marim 
of belief in a moral point of view, that faith of pure jn'actical 

reason. This, then, is not commanded, but being a voluntary 
determination of our judgment, conducive to the moral (com¬ 
manded) purpose, and moreover harmonizing with the theoretic^ 
requirement of reason, to assume that existence and to make it 
the foundation of our further employment of reason, it has itself 
sprung from the moral disposition of mind; it may therefore at 
times waver even in the well-disposed, but can never be reduced 

to unlielief. 

(■>03) IX.—ty the JFise Adaptation of Man's CoynUive Faculties 

to his Practical Destination. 

If human nature is destined to endeavour after the snmmum 
bmuvi, we must suppose also that the measure of its cognitive 
faculties, and particularly their relation to one anothei'.is suitable 
to this end. Now the Critique of Pure Speculative Reason pw^ 
that this is incapable of solving satisfactorily the most weighty 
problems that are proposed to it. although it does not ignore the 
natural and important hinWreceived from the same reason, nor 
the groat stops that it can make to approach to this great goal 
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that is set before it, which, however, it can never reach uf itself, 
even with the help of the greatest knowledge of nature. Natme 
then seems here to have provided us only in a ti 

fashion with the faculty required for our end. 

Suppose now that in this matter nature had conformed to 
our wish, and had given us that capacity of iliscernment or that 
enlightenment which we would gladly possess, or which sonu‘ 
imagine they actually possess, what would in all probability be 
the consequence 1 Unless our whole nature were at the same 
time changed, our inclinations, which always have the lirst 
word, would first of all demand their own satisfaction, and 
joined with rational reflection, the greatest possible and most 
lasting satisfaction, under the name of happiness; the moral 
law ( 294 ) would afterwards speak, in order to keep them within 
their proper bounds, and even to subject them all to a higher 
end, wliich has no regard to inclination. But instead of the 
conflict that the moral disposition has now to carry on wit h the 
inclinations, in which, though after some defeats, moral strength 
of mmd may be gradually acquired, God and eternity with their 
awful majesty would stand unceasingly heforc our eyes (for what 
we can prove perfectly is to us as certain as that of which we 
are assured by the sight of our eyes). Transgression of the 
law, would, no doubt, be avoided; what is commanded would 
be done; but the mental disposition, from which actions ought 
to proceed, cannot be infused by any command, and in this case 
the spur of action is ever active and external, so that reason 
has no need to exert itself in order to gather strength to resist 
the inclinations by a lively representation of the dignity of 
the law: hence most of the actions that conformed to the law 
would be done from fear, a few only from hope, and none at all 
from duty, and the moral worth of actions, on which alone in 
the eyes of supreme wisdom the worth of the person and even 
that of the world depends, would cease to exist. As Ionf» as 
the nature of man remains what it is, his conduct would Thus 
be changed into mere mechanism, in which, as in a puppet- 
show, everything would gesticulate well, but there would be 
no life in the figures. Now, when it is quite otherwise with 
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US when with all the eftV.rt of our reason we have only a very 
obscure and doubtful view into the future, when the Governor 
of the world allows us only to conjecture His existence and His 
majesty, not to behold them or prove them clearly; and,on the 
other hand, the moral law within us. without promismg or 
threatening anything with certainty, demands of us disinterested 
respect; and only when this respect has become active (295) 
and dominant does it allow us by means of it a prospect into 
the world of the supersensible, and then only with weak glances, 
all this being so. there is room for true moral disposition imme¬ 
diately devoted to the law, and a rational creature can become 
worthy of sharing in the .nnv.nn Umv.m tlmt corresponds to 

the worth of his person ami not merely to his action^ T 
what the study of nature and of man teaches us suftciently 
elsewhere may well be true here also; that .he unsearchable 
wisdom by which we exist is not less worthy of admiration 
what it has denied than in what it has granted. 



PART SECOND. 


ME'I'HODOUIGY OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 




METHODOLOGY 


OF 

PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 


B y the methodology of pure -pi'actical reason we are not to 
understand the mode of proceeding with pure practical 
principles (whether in study or in exposition), with a view to a 
scientific knowledge of them, which alone is what is properly 
called method elsewhere in theoretical philosophy (for popular 
knowledge requires a manner, science a method, i.e, a process 
according to principles of reason by which alone the manifold of 
any branch of knowledge can become a system). On the con¬ 
trary, by this methodology is understood the mode in which* we 
can give the laws of pure practical reason access to the human 
mind, and influence on its maxims, that is, by which we can 
make the objectively practical reason siibjcctivdy practical also. 

Now it is clear enough that those determining principles of 
the will which alone make maxims properly moral and give 
them a moral worth, namely, the direct conception of the law 
and the objective necessity of obeying it as our duty, must be 

since otherwise legality 
of actions might be produced, but not mtxralUy of character. 

But It IS not so clear: on the contrary, it must at first sight seem 

to eve^one very improbable that, even subjectively, that exhi- 

bition of pure virtue’cap have more, power over the human mind. 
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and supply a far stronger spring even for affecting that legality o 
actions, and can produce more powerful resolutions (30o) to prefer 
the law, from pure respect for it, to every other consideration, 
than all the deceptive allurements of pleasure or of all that may 
be reckoned as happiness, or even than all threatenings of pain 
and misfortune. Nevertheless, this is actually the case, and i 
human nature were not so constituted, no mode of presenting 
the law by roundabout ways and indirect recommendations 
would ever produce morality of character. All would be sinaple 
hypocrisy; the law would be hated, or at least despised, while it 
was followed for the sake of one’s own advantage. The letter 
of the law (legality) would be found in our actions but not the 
spirit of it in our minds (morality); and as with all our efforts 
we could not quite free ourselves from reason in our judgment, 
we must inevitably appear in our own eyes worthless, depraved 
men, even though we should seek to compensate ourselves for¬ 
th is mortification before the inner tribunal, by enjoying t e 
pleasure that a supposed natural or divine law might he imagined 
to have connected with it a sort of police machmery, reg^ating 
its operations by what was done without troubling itself about 


the motives for doing it. 

It cannot indeed be denied that in order to brmg an iincul- 
tivated or degraded mind into the track of moral goodness some 
preparatory guidance is necessary, to attract it y a view o 
L Ln adjutage, or to alarm it by fear of loss; but as soon as 

this mechanical work, these leading-strings, have produced some 

effect, then we must bring before the mind the pure 
which, not only because it is the only one that can be foun- 
dation of a character (a practically consistent habit of mind with 
unchangeable maxims) (301), but also because it 

to feel his own dignity, gives the mind 

by himself, to tear himself from all sensible attachments so 

as they would fain have the rule, and to find a rich 

for the sacrifice he offers, in the independeiice of h«/ation 

nature and the greatness of soul to which he ^ha he ^ 

one can make, that this property of our minds, this recepti j 
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for a pure moral interest, and consequently the moving force of 
the pure conception of virtue, when it is properly applied to the 
human heart, is the most powerful spring, and, when a continued 
and punctual observance of moral maxims is in question, the 
only spring of good conduct. It must, however, be remembered 
that if these observations only prove the reality of such a feeling, 
but do not show any moral improvement brought about by it, 
this is no argument against the only method that exists of 
making the objectively practical laws of pure reason subjectively 
practical, through the mere force of the conception of duty; nor 
does it prove that this method is a vain delusion. For as it has 
never yet come into vogue, experience can say nothing of its 
results; one can only ask for proofs of the receptivity for such 
springs, and these I will now briefly present, and then sketch 
the method of founding and cultivating genuine moral dis¬ 
positions. 

When we attend to the course of conversation in mixed 
companies, consisting not merely of learned persons and subtle 
reasoners, but also of'men of business or of women, we observe 
that, besides story-telling and jesting, another kind of enter¬ 
tainment finds a place in them, namely, argument; for stories, if 
they are to have novelty and interest, are soon exhausted, and 
jesting is likely to become insipid (302), Now of all argument 
there is none in which persons are more ready to join who find 
any other subtle discussion tedious, none that brings more liveli¬ 
ness into the company, than that which concerns the moral v:oTth 
of this or that action by which the character of some person is 
to be made out. Persons, to whom in other cases anything 
subtle and speculative in theoretical questions is dry and irksome, 
presently join in when the question is to make out the moral 
import of a good or bad action that has been related, and they 
display an exactness, a refinement, a subtlety, in excogitating 
everything that can lessen the purity of purpose, and conse¬ 
quently the degree of virtue in it, which we do not expect from 
them in any other kind of speculation. In these criticisms 
persons who are passing judgment on others often reveal their 
own character: some, in exercising their judicial office, especially 
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upon the dead, seem inclined chiefly to defend the goodness that 
is^related of this or that deed agamst aU injurious charge 
insincerity and ultimately to defend the whole moral worth of 
the person against the reproach of dissimulation and secret 

w 4 eLss; others, on the contravy, turn 

upon attacking this tvorth by accusation “I "T ; 

■Lrler .0 make it an empty name -, often, on ‘"a 

only well-meant strictness in determining the true moral import 

:f Lions according to an uneompron^iiig law. “ 

with such a law, instead of with examples, lowers Klt-conoeit in 
moral matters very much, and not merely teaches 
but makes everyone feel it when he examines 

defend the purity of purpose in given examples, that wheie 
there is the presumption of uprightness (JOS) they are anx ous 
to 1 the least spot, lest, if all examples had their 

u-iluhiess disputed, and if the purity of all 1 —« 
denied it niinlit in the end be regarded as a mere phantom, and 
LLl re attain it he made light of as vain aaectatiou and 

'"'ire r: kiL why the eductore of youth have not long since 

1 n if this movensity of reason to enter with pleasure upon 
made use ot th s piopensitj o ciuestions that we 

the most subtle examination of the practice q 

iown up; and why they have not, Z 

graphics of Lient and modern times with the view ^' ing 
L hand instances of the duties laid down, in which, especially by 
compui-isoii cf siinUar actions under diBl^nt 

of mtomL °id whit is most imporUmt, they eonld hope i^h 
coiadenoe that the fregnent praetioe of knowing and appro g 
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good conduct in all its purit-y, and on the other hand of remarking 
with regret or contempt the least deviation from it, although it 
may be pursued only as a sport in which childreii may compete 
with one another, yet will leave a lasting impression of esteem 
on the one hand and disgust on the other; and so, by the mere 
habit of looking on such actions as deserving approval or blame, 
a good foundation would be laid for uprightness in the future 
course of life (304). Only I wish they would spare them the 
example of so-called noble (super-meritorious) actions in which 
our sentimental books so much abound, and would refer all to 
duty merely, and to the worth that a man can and must give 
himself in his own eyes by the consciousness of not having 
transgressed it, since whatever runs up into empty wishes and 
longings after inaccessible perfection produces mere heroes of 
romance, who, while they pique themselves on their feeling for 
transcendent greatness, release themselves in return from the 
observance of common and every-day obligations, which then 
seem to them petty and insignificant.^ 

But if it is asked, what then is really in/re morality, by 
which as a touchstone we must test the moral significance of 
every action, then I must admit that it is only philosophers that 
can make the decision of this question doubtful, for to common 
sense it has been decided long ago, not indeed by abstract general 
formula, but by habitual use, like the distinction between the 
right and left hand. We will then point out the criterion of 
pure virtue in an example first, and imagining that it is set 

^ It is quite proper to extol actions that display a great, unselfish, 
sympathizing mind or humanity. But in this case we must fix attention 
not so much on the elevation of soul^ which is very fleeting and transitory, 
as on the subjection of the heavt to duty^ from which a more enduring 
impression may be expected, because this implies principle (whereas the 
former only implies ebullitions). One need only reflect a little and he 
will always find a debt that he has by some means incurred towards the 
human race (even if it were only this, that by the inequality of men in 
the civil constitution he enjoys advantages on account of which others 
must be the more in want), which will prevent the thought of duty from 
being repressed by the self-complacent imagination of ment. 
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a boy ot. »y, years oM, for hia judgment, we wr . 

whether (S05) he would necessarily judge so of himself without 

:^^ug g 1 ed by his teacher. Tell him the history of an hones 
n'ln whom men want to persuade to join the ealummators o 
an innocent and powerless person (say, Anne Boleyn, accused 
bv Henry VIII of England). He is offered advantages, gie 

0 high rant 1 I rejects them. This wiU excite meie 
omivobation and applause in the mind of the hearer, how 
be-dns the threatening of loss. Amongst these traducers are 
hirbest friends, who now renounce his friendship; near kinsfolk, 
?;ho thlten to disinherit him (he being without fort^e): 
powerful persons, who can pei-secute and hai’ass him in aU places 
Ld circumstances; a prince who threatens him with loss of 
freedom yea. loss of life. Then to fill the measure of s^fte^ng 
and that he may feel the pain that only the moraUy good heart 
Zt W vety deeply, let us conceive his family thieatened with 
extreme distress and want. .MrcoliM lo !»". eonceiie 

himself, though upright, yet with feeling, not hard or 
either to compassion or to his own 

at the moment when he wishes that he had never lived to see 
the day that exposed him to such unutterable anguish, yet 
remainhig true to his uprightness of purpose without ^^veiing 
or even doubting; then will my youthful hearer be raised 
gradually from mere approval to admiration, from that to 
mna-rement, and finally to the greatest veneration, and a n ely 
wish that he himself could be such a man (though certaml> not 

:,tcb circunisbanccsl. Vd virtue is here 

because it costs so much, not because it brings any proht All he 

.idmiration, and even the endeavour to 

strikiugly shown (...) by removi,^ frum the spnn^ 
.mtion everything that he«t 

r„tr;::.;'rirhi"w‘:e^ u .onew. «th^ 

of nmralit,' nnd the im.^ of 

:,~cr TairoU 
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unruixed with any view to prosperity, for it is in suffering that 
they display themselves most nobly. Now that whose removal 
strengthens the effect of a moving force must have been a 
hindrance, consequently every admixture of motives taken from 
our own happiness is a hindi'ance to the influence of the moral 
law on the heart. I affirm further, that even in that admired 
action, if the motive from which it was done was a high regard 
for duty, tlien it is just this respect for the law that has the 
greatest influence on the mind of the spectator, not any preten¬ 
sion to a supposed inward greatness of mind or noble meritorious 
sentiments : consequently duty, not merit, must have not only 
the most definite, but, when it is represented in the true light of 
its inviolability, the most penetrating influence on the mind. 

It is more necessary than ever to direct attention to this 

method in our times, when men hope to produce more effect on 

the mind with soft, tender feelings, or high-flown, puffing-up 

pretensions, which rather wither the heart than strengtlien it, 

than by a plain and earnest representation of duty, which is 

more suited to human imperfection and to progress in goodness. 

To set Ijefore children, as a pattern, actions that are called noble, 

magnanimous, meritorious, with the notion of captivating them 

by infusing an enthusiasm for such actions, is to defeat our 

end (307). For as they are still so backward in the observance 

of the commonest duty, and even in the correct estimation of it, 

this means simply to make them fantastical romancers betimes. 

But, even with the instructed and experienced part of mankind, 

this supposed spring has, if not an injurious, at least no genuine 

moral effect on the heart, which, however, is what it was desired 
to produce. 

Ay\. feelings, especially those that are to produce unwonted 
exertions, must accomplish their effect at the moment they are 
at their height, and before they calm down; otherwise they effect 
nothing; for as there was nothing to strengthen the heart, but 
only to excite it, it naturally returns to its normal moderate 
tone, and thus falls back into its previous languor. Principles 
must be built on conceptions; on any other basis there can only 
be paroxysms, which can give the person no moral worth, nay. 
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ourselves by contemplation of it that human nature s capable 
of so great an elevation above every motive that nature can 
oppose to it. Juvenal describes such an example in a climax 
which makes the reader feel vividly the force of the spring that 
is contained in the pure law of duty, as duty: 


(309) Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer ; ambiguae si quando citabere testis 
Incerbaeque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet periuria tauro, 

Summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

When we can bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
action, then the motive is already somewhat alloyed with self- 
love, and has therefore some assistance from the side of the 
sensibility. But to postpone everything to the holiness of duty 
alone, and to be conscious that we can because our own reason 
recognizes this as its command and says that we might to do it, 
this is, as it were, to raise ourselves altogether above the world 
of sense, and there is inseparably involved in the same a con¬ 
sciousness of the law, as a spring of a faculty that controls the 
sensibility] and although this is not always attended with 
effect, yet frequent engagement with this spring, and the at 
first minor attempts at using it, give hope that this effect may 
be wrought, and that by degrees the greatest, and that a purely 
moral interest in it may be produced in us. 

The method then takes the following course. At first we 
are only concerned to make the judging of actions by moral 
laws a natural employment accompanying all our own free 
actions as well as the observation of those of others, and to 
make it, as it were, a habit, and to sharpen this judgment, asking 
first whether the action conforms objectively to the moral laxv, 
and to what law; and we distinguish the law that merely 
furnishes a principle of obligation from that which is really 
obligatory {leges obligandi a legibus obligantibus) ; as, for instance, 
the law of what men's wants require from me, as contrasted with 
that which their rights demand, the latter of which prescribes 

s 
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not even confidence in himself, without which the highest good 
in man, consciousness of the morality of his mind and character, 
cannot’ exist Now if these conceptions are to become subjec- 
,Lly we must not test satisfied with *e 

objeetive law of morality, and esteeming it 

relation to Ln as an individual, and then this 

form indeed that is highly deserving of res^t “ “ V 
Pleasant as if it belonged to the element to which he is naturally 
Kcustomed, hut, on the contrary, as often compelling hmi to 
ouit this element, not withont self-denial, and to betake himsel 

to a hioher, in which he can only maintain himsel with trouble 
and with unceasing apprehension of a relapse. In a word, the 
ml" law demani (».l obedience, from duty, not froy r d,. 

actil rs a noble and magnanimous one has more subjective 
moving power than if the action is conceived merely as duty 
relation to the solemn law of morality . 

a:ir,rnri 1—“— 

onTnS L W. but on the other and for the most part as 

r; are usually called 

rite all t.t ^ha. 
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(310) essential, the former only non-essential duties; and thus 
we teach how to distinguish, different kinds of duties which meet 
in the same action. The other point to which attention must be 
directed is the question whether the action was also (subjec¬ 
tively) done/or the sake of the moral law, so that it not only is 
morally correct as a deed, but also, by the maxim from whmh it 
is done, has moral worth as a disposition. Now there is no 
doubt that this practice, and the resulting culture of our reason 
in judging merely of the practical, must gradually produce a 
certain interest even in the law of reason, and consequently in 
morally good actions. For we ultimately take a liking for a 
thimr, the contemplation of ivhich makes us feel that the use of 
our cognitive faculties is extended, and this extension is espe¬ 
cially furthered by that in which we find moral correctness, 
since it is only in such an order of things that reason, with its 
faculty of determining d priori on principle what ought to be 
done, can find satisfaction. An observer of nature takes liking 
at last to objects that at first offended his senses, when he 
discovers in them the great adaptation of their organization to 
design, so that his reason finds food in its contemplation, bo 

I^ibritz spared an insect that he had carefully 

the microscope, and replaced it on its leaf, because he had found 

himself instructed by the view of it. and had as it were received 


a Veuefit from it. . i 

But this employment of the faculty of judgment, which 

makes us feel our own cognitive powem, is not yet the mteres 

in actions and in their morality itself. It merely causes us to 

take pleasure in engaging in such criticism, mid i gives 

virtue or the disposition that conforms to moral laws a forin of 

beauty, which is admired, but not on that ‘account sought ^ 

(lavdatur ct aUjct ); as everything the contemplation of which 

produces a consciousness of the harmony (3u) of our powers o 

Lception. and in which we feel the whole of our faculty of 

knowledge (understanding and imagination) 
duces a satisfaction, which may also be communicated to othera. 
while nevertheless the existence of the object remains mdiffore^ 
to us. being only regarded as the occasion of our becoming aware 
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of the capacities in us which are elevated above mere animal 
nature. Now, however, the second exercise comes in, the living 
exhibition of morality of character by examples, in which 
attention is dii-ected to purity of will, first only as a negative 
perfection, in so far as in an action done from duty no motives 
of inclination have any influence in determining it. By this the 
pupil’s attention is fixed upon the consciousness of his/zrcf/o/a, 
and although this renunciation at first excites a feeling of pain, 
nevertheless, by its withdrawing the pupil from the constraint 
of even real wants, there is proclaimed to him at the same time 
a deliverance from the manifold dissatisfaction in which all these 
wants entangle him, and the mind is made capable of receiving 
the sensation of satisfaction from other sources. The heart is 
freed and lightened of a burden that always secretly presses on 
it, when instances of pure moral resolutions reveal to the man 
an inner faculty of which otherwise he has no right knowledf^e. 
the inward freedom to release himself from the boisterous impor¬ 
tunity of inclinations, to such a degree that none of them, not 
even the dearest, shall have any influence on a resolution, for 
which we are now to employ our reason. Suppose a case where 
/ aloiu know that the wrong is on my side, and although a free 
confession of it and the offer of satisfaction are so strongly 
opposed by vanity, selfishness, and even an otherwise not ille'^- 
timate antipathy to the man whose rights are impaired by ine, 
r am nevertheless able to discard all these considerations ( 31 ■ 
in this there is implied a consciousness of independence 011 
inclinations and circumstances, and of the possibility of being 
sufficient for myself, which is salutary to me in general for 
other purposes also. And now the law of duty, in conseciuence 
of the positive worth which obedience to it makes us feel, finds 
easier access through the respect for ourselves in the consciousness 
of our freedom. When this is well established, when a man 
dreads nothing more than to find himself, on self-examination, 
worthless and contemptible in his own eyes, then e\ eiy .rood 
moral disposition can he grafted on it, because this is the best 

nay, the only guard that can keep off from the mind the pressure 
of igaoble and corrupting motives. 

s2 
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X ,.ave only Intended to ” 

of the methodology of special rules for each kind, 

manifold variety of duties i q he readily excused 

tflnt'Urk'hke thirwhich is only preliminary. I content 
myself with these outlines. 

CONCLUSION. 

1 • fill the mind with ever new and mcreasmg 
Two things fill the mi 

admiration and awe, the oitenevj ^ 

and conjecture them as though 

they were veiled da them 

beyond my hoiizmi, existence. The former 

directly with the cons external world of sense, 

begins from the place I ^ unbounded extent 

and enlarges (3i3) my systems of systems, and moreover 

.ith worlds upon its beginning and 

into limitless tmms f h^ V 

continuance, ^he s^ ^ true infimty, 

personality, am ex underatanding, and with 

but which IS traceable y ^gly contingent but in a 

^hich I discern that I thereby with 

universal and necessa^^^^^^^^^^^ , ,,,,tless 

umltitudeof worlds it 

a,n animal knows not how, must again 

provided with vita po » formed to the planet it 

give back the matter o universe). The second, on the 

inhabits (a mere speck m ^ intelligmcc by my 

contrary, infinitely Tr^rnl law reveals to me a life 

personality, in which the sonribla 

independent on ammoli y ^ from the deatinaUon 

„„rid_et least ao tar as “ “'°'^a„.tion not restrieted 
rr~d'"tht me. lint reaching into the inihd.. 
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But though admiration and respect may excite to inquiry, 
they cannot supply the want of it. What, then, is to be done in 
order to enter on this in a useful manner and one adapted to 
the loftiness of the subject ? Examples may serve in this as a 
warning, and also for imitation. The contemplation of the 
world began from the noblest spectacle that the human senses 
present to us, and that our understanding can bear to follow in 
their vast reach ; and it ended—in astrology. Morality began 
with the noblest attribute of human nature, the development 
and cultivation of which give a prospect of infinite utility; and 
ended—in fanaticism or superstition (314). So it is with all 
crude attempts where the principal part of the business depends 
on the use of reason, a use which does not come of itself, like 
the use of the feet, by frequent exercise, especially when attri¬ 
butes are in question which cannot be directly exhibited in 
common experience. But after the maxim had come into vogue, 
though late, to examine carefully beforehand all the steps that 
reason purposes to take, and not to let it proceed otherwise than 
in the track of a previously well-considered method, then the 
study of the structure of the universe took quite a difterent 
direction, and thereby attained an incomparably happier result. 
The fall of a stone, the motion of a sling, resolved into their 
elements and the forces that are manifested in them, and treated 
mathematically, produced at last that clear and henceforward 
unchangeable insight into the system of the world, which as 
observation is continued may hope always to extend itself, but 
need never fear to be compelled to retreat. 

This example may suggest to us to enter on the same path 
in treating of the moral capacities of our nature, and may give 
us hope of a like good result. We have at hand the instances 
of the moral judgment of reason. By analysing these into 
their elementary conceptions, and in default of mathematics 
adopting a process similar to that of chemistry, the separation of 
the empirical from the rational elements that may be found in 
them, by repeated experiments on common sense, we may exhibit 
both pure, and learn with certainty what each part can accom¬ 
plish of itself, so as to prevent on the one hand the errors of a 
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still crude untrained judgment, and on the 

tar more necessary) the extravagdum of ye»t»s, hy ^ 

r S leads to the true d.,ri^ »/ t"t 

:r aratr: :::rrre:.t. 

- - to u-isdom »hich ev^;~ 

t'S “X onh/science; and although the public does 

Xst in L resulting dertmcs. ivhich such an eKaminatlon 
6rst puts in a clear light. 
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TO 

THE METAPHYSIO OF MORALS. 


I. 

OF THE RELATION OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN MIND 

TO THE MORAL LAWS. 

rPHE appetitive faculty is the faculty of being by means of 
one's ideas the cause of the objects of these ideas.^ The 
faculty which a being has of acting according to its ideas is 
Life, Firstly—Desire or aversion has always connected with 
it pleasure or displeasurey the susceptibility to which is called 

^ [** To this definition it has been objected, that * it comes to nothing 
as soon as we abstract from external conditions of the result of the desire. 
Yet even to the Idealist the appetitive faculty is something, although to 
him the external world is nothing.’ Answer ; Is there not such a thing 
as an earnest longing which yet we are conscious is in vain {ex. gr. Would 
to God that man were still living !), and which, though it leads to no deed, 
is yet not imthout results^ and has a powerful effect not indeed on outward 
things, but within the subject himself (making him ill) ? A desire being 
an effoi'i (ntMw) to be, by means of one’s ideas, a cattse, still, even though 
the subject perceives the inadequacy of these to produce the desired effect, 
is always a causality at least within the subject. What causes the mistake 
here is this; that since the consciousness of our power (in the 

given case) is at the same time a consciousness of our poxcerlessness in 
respect to the outer world, the definition is not applicable to the Idealist, 
although as here we are speaking only of the relation of a cause (the idea] 
to the effect (feeling), the causality of the idea in respect of its object 
(whether that causality be internal or external) must inevitably b€ 
included in the conception of the appetitive faculty.”— Eechtdehre^ 
Afduma (to second edition^ n. 130.1 
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feeling. But the converse does not always hold; for a pleasure 
may exist which is not connected with any desire of the object, 
but with the mere idea which one frames to one s self of an 
object, no matter whether its object exists or not. Secondly— 
The pleasure or displeasure in the object of the desire does not 
always precede the desire, and cannot always be regarded as its 
cause, but must sometimes be looked on as the effect thereof. 

Now, the capability of having pleasure or displeasure in an 
idea is called feeling, because both contain what is merely sub¬ 
jective in relation to our idea (lo), and have no relation to an 
object so as to contribute to the possible cognition of it tnot 
even the cognition of our own state); whereas in other cases 
sensations, apart from the quality which belongs to them in 
consequence of the nature of the subject {ex. gr. red, sweet, etc.), 
may yet have relation to an object, and constitute part of our 
knowledge; but pleasure or displeasure (in the red or sweet) 
expresses absolutely nothing in the object, but simply a relation 
to the subject. Pleasure and displeasure cannot be more closely 
defined, for the reason just given. We can only specify wha 
consequences they have in certain circumstances so as to make 
them cognizable in practice. The pleasure which is necessarily 
connected with the desire of the object whose idea affects feeling 
may be called practical pleasure, whether it is cause or effect of 
the desire. On the contrary, the pleasure which is not neces- 


. We might define sensibility as the subjective element m our id^s ; 
for it is the understanding that first refers the ideas 
alone tbinU somewhat by means thereof. Now the 

our iaea may be of such a kind that it can also be referred to an object 
as contributory to the knowledge of it (either as to the form or the mat to 
being called in the former case intuition^ 

case sensibility, which is the susceptibility to the idea ' 

Sense. Or again, the subjective element of the idea 
cannot become a piece of knowledge, inasmuch as 

knowledge of the pbjeot; and in this case this susoeptihihty to 

called Feelhig, which contains the effect of the idea (w e 

intellectual) on the subject, and this belonjp to 

though the idea itself may belong to the understanding or the reaso 
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savily connected with the desire of the object, and which, there¬ 
fore, is at bottom not a pleasure in the existence of the object 
of the idea, but clings to the idea only, may be called mere 
contemplative pleasure or passive satisfactim (11). The feeling 
of the latter kind of pleasure we call taste. Accordingly, in a 
practical philosophy we can treat this only episodical! not as a 
notion properly belonging to that philosophy. But as regards 
the practical pleasure, the determination of the appetiti^e 
faculty which is caused, and therefore necessarily preceded by 
this pleasure, is called appetite in the strict sense, and habitual 
appetite is called inclination. The connexion of pleasure with 
the appetitive faculty, in so far as this connexion is judged by 
the understanding to hold good by a general rule (though only 
for the subject, is called interest, and hence in this case the 
practical pleasure is an interest of inclination. On the other 
hand, if the pleasure can only follow an antecedent determina¬ 
tion of the appetitive faculty, it is an intellectual pleasure, and 
the interest in the object must be called an interest of reason. 
For if the interest were one of sense, and not merely founded 
on pure principles of reason, sensation must be joined with 
pleasure, and thus be able to determine the appetitive faculty. 
Although where a merely pure interest of reason must be as¬ 
sumed, no interest of inclination can be substituted for it, yet 
in order to accommodate ourselves to common speech, we may 
admit an inclination even to that which can only be the object 
of an intellectual pleasure—that is to say, a habitual desire 
from a pure interest of reason. This, however, would not be 
the cause but the effect of the latter interest, and we might 
call it the sense-free inclination {propensio intellectualis). Fur¬ 
ther, concupiscence is to be distinguished from the desire itself 
as being the stimulus to its determination. It is always a 
sensible state of mind, but one which has not yet arrived at an 
act of the appetitive faculty. 

The appetitive faculty which depends on concepts, in so far 
as the ground of its determination to action is found in itself (12), 
not in the object, is called a faculty of doing or farhearing as tee 
please. In so far as it is combined with the consciousness of 
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the power of its action to produce its object, it is called 

“ elective will” \Willkuhr = arUtrinm]\ if not so combined, it 

act is called a wish} The appetitive faculty, whose inner 

determining principle, and, consequently even its ? 

sure” {Beliehen), is found in the reason of the 

the RatM Will [Wille], Accordingly the Bational Will 

the appetitive faculty, not (like the elective will) 

the action, but rather in relation to what 

deterLing ground; but in so far as it can determine the 

elective will, it is practical reason itself. rwillkiihi-1 

Under the will may be included the elective will [Willkul^ 

and even mere wish, inasmuch as reason can determine the 

appetitive faculty ^ ifctiv^wm." Vt which 

rTetr^Se o^y by inclination would be 
will (arbitrucm Irutu.r). Human elective will, on central y 
is one which is affected but not determined by impulses. It 
accordingly in itself (apart from acquired practice of reason) 

Frlom of the elective will is just that 

determination on sensible impulses: this is the ^ 

cept of it. The positive is: the power of pure reason to be 


. [This important distinction is here explicitly made 
In the earlier treatises, the word “Wille ” covers both ^‘gnifitatmnB. Jn 

writing the “Kritik,” Kant saw that much 

t^ceable to the use of the -e very ^e-t thm^^ 

in that treatise he sometimes uses WUlkunr. 

hi. ,W». I» the k.. ..rf .uih 

“ Wille ” occui-s only once or twice. In dofaidt •• r have 

- Th: - r. 1= 

moralists. Indeed, it is implied m . aa is I as “Wille,’ 

vii., where, for instance, in ver. 15 , the subject of 

liiri-o. U »I.. ••WUlhiih.." 

eorrupt heart coexisting with the good Wille, p. 362.] 
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of itself practical. Now this is possible only by the subordi¬ 
nation of the maxim of every action to the condition of fitness 
for imiversal law. Por being pure reason it is directed to 
the elective will, irrespective of the object of this wiU. Now 
it is the faculty of principles (in this case practical principles, 
so that it is a legislative faculty) (13) ; and since it is not pro¬ 
vided with the matter of the law, there is nothing which it can 
make the supreme law and determining ground of the elective 
will except the form, consisting in the fitness of the maxim 
of the elective will to be a universal law. And since from 
subjective causes the maxims of men do not of themselves 
coincide with those objective maxims, it can only prescribe 
this law as an imperative of command or prohibition. 

These laws of freedom are called, in contradistinction to 
physical laws, vwral laws. In so far as they are directed to 
mere external actions and their lawfulness, they are called 
judicial ; but when they demand that these laws themselves 
shall be the determining ground of the actions, they are ethical, 
and in this case we say—the agreement with the former consti¬ 
tutes the legality, agreement with the latter the morality of the 
action. The freedom to which the former laws relate can only 
be freedom in its external exercise; but the freedom to which 
the latter refer is freedom both in the internal and external 
ekiercise of the elective will in as far, namely, as this elective 
will is determined by laws of reason. Similarly, in theoretic 
philosophy we say, that only the objects of the outer senses are 
in space, while the objects both of the external and of the 
internal sense are in time; because the ideas of both are stUl 
ideas, and for this reason all belong to the inner sense. Just 
so, whether we regard freedom in the external or the internal 
exercise of the elective will, in either case its laws, being pure 
practical laws of reason governing free elective will generally, 
must be also its internal grounds of determination; although 
they need not always be considered in this point of view. 
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II. 

OF THE CONCEPTION AND THE NECESSITY OF A METAPHYSIC 

OF ETHICS. 

(14) It has been shown elsewhere that for physical science, 
which has to do with the objects of the external senses, we 
must have d priori principles; and that it is possible-nay 

even iiecessary-to prefix a system of these 
the name of metaphysical principles of natural philosophy 
physics, which is natural philosophy applied to special pheno¬ 
mena of experience. The latter, however (at least when the 
question is to guard its propositions from error), may assume 
Lny principles as universal on the testimony of experience, 
although the former, if it is to be in the strict sense nn.ver^ 
must be deduced from d priori grounds; just as ^ewton 
adopted the principle of the equality of action and reaction as 
basrd on experience, and yet extended it to all material nature 
The chemists go still further, and base their most 
laws of combination and dissociation of substances by the 

own forces entirely on experience, and yet ^ 

confidence in their universality and necessity that, in the 
experiments they make with them, they have no apprehension 

Tt'h otherwise with the moral laws. These are valid as 
laws only so far as they have an d priori basis and can be 
to be necessary nay. the concepts and judgments about our¬ 
selves and our actions and omissions have no moral si^ificance 
at all if they contain only what can be learned from e 
perience; and should one be so misled as to make into a 
Lral principle anything derived from this source, he would 
be in danger of the grossest and most pernicious errom. 

If the science of morals were nothing but the science of 
happiness, it would be unsuitable to look out for d pT^m^^ prm- 
ciplL on which to rest it. For however plausible it may sound 
to say that reason could discern, even before expeiience, y 

what means one might attain a lasting 

pleasures of life, yet everything which is taught on this su j 
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d priori is either tautological or assumed without any founda¬ 
tion. It is experience alone that can teach us what gives us 
pleasure (15)- The natural impulses to nutrition, to the propa¬ 
gation of the species, tlie desire of rest, of motion, and (in tlie 
development of our natural capacities) the desire of honour, of 
knowledge, &c., can alone teach, and moreover teach each 


individual in his own special way, in what to place those plea¬ 
sures , and it is these also that can teach him the means by 
which he must scch them. All plausible d priori reasoning is 
here at bottom nothing but experience raised to generality by 
induction: a generality, too, so meagre that everyone must be 
allowed many exceptions, in order to make the choice of his 
mode of life suitable to his special inclination and his suscepti¬ 
bility for pleasure; so that after all he must become wise only 
by his own or others’ loss. It is not so with the doctrines of 
morality. They are imperative for everyone without regard to 
his inclinations, solely because and so far as he is free, and has 
practical reason. Instruction in its laws is not drawn from 


observation of himself and his animal part; not from percep¬ 
tion of the course of the world, from that which happens and 
from the way in which men act [although the German word 

Bitten,” like the Latin rtwres, signifies only manners and 
mode of life); but reason commands how men should act, even 
although no instance of such action could be found; moreover, 
it pays no regard to the advantage which we may hereby 
attain, which certainly can only be learned by experience. For 
although it allows us to seek our advantage in every way that 
we can; and in addition, pointing to the testimony of expe- 
rience, can promise us, probably and on the whole, greater 
advantages from following its commands than from trans-res- 
mon of them, especially if obedience is accompanied by pru- 
dence. yet the authority of ite precepts m ,ovmta,ule does not 
rest on this (is). Eeason uses such facts only (by way of 
counsel) as a counterpoise to the temptations to the opposite 
m Older, first of all, to compensate the error of an unfair’ 

alance, so that it may then assure a due preponderance to the 
a pnon grounds of a nure nranl-ioQl 
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Tf therefore, we give the name Metaphysic to a system of 
' • ’ • hnowledee derived from mere concepts, then a practical 

TL himself though commonly only in an otocuro way; for 
without « mir. 

plysi: “natu^d ;Sy there must'be principles touching 

If ilrLnnot dtapense with similar principle,; and wo shdl 
Often have to take the special nature of man, which can only he 

r™ by —- " r 

MorlhirnoT be founded on anthropology, but may be applied 

^The counterpart of a metaphysic of morals, namely the 

oond subdivision of practical philosophy generaUy, would be 
second subdivision ^ subjective con- 

inorfirl sntliropologyj , fV^A Iaws of 

favourable and unfavourable to carrying out the laws 

ditions It ^ould treat of the production. 

the power rn humj “ , rf^^iple, (in edu- 

th.propaptj,and st^gt 

doc'trines and precepts based on experience, which cannot be 
doctiines a p P metaphysic. 

dUpenscd wrth^tat wh.eh must ^ ^ 

TciLTatt al Jl indulgent moral laws, which w^d 
^ L that as unattainable which has only not been 
X'ned because the law has not been discerned Procla^d 

“ iCalse mel lhe 1 of spurious or mixed motives W 
hat is itself good and dutiful, and these allow no certain moral 
principles to remain ( but this anthropology is not to be n^ “ 
I standard of judgment, nor as a discipline of the mmd 
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obedience to duty; for the precept of duty must be given solely 
by pure reason d priori. 

Now with respect to the division to which that just men¬ 
tioned is subordinate, namely, the division of philosophy into 
theoretical and practical, I have explained myself sufficiently 
elsewhere (in the Critical Examination of the Faculty of Judg¬ 
ment),' and have shown that the latter branch can be nothing 
else than moral philosophy. Everything practical which con¬ 
cerns what is possible according to physical laws (the proper 
business of Art) depends for its precept on the theory of phy¬ 
sical nature; that only which is practical in accordance with 
laws of freedom can have principles that do not depend on any 
theory ; for there can be no theory of that which transcends the 
properties of physical nature. Hence by the practical part of 

' [“ When Philosophy, as containing principles of the rational know¬ 
ledge of things through concepts (not merely, as Logic does, principles of 
the form of thought in general without distinction of its objects), is 
divided into theoretical and practical, this is quite right; but, then, the 
concepts which assign to the principles of this rational knowledge their 
object must be specifically distinct, otherwise they would not justify a 
division which always presupposes a contrast of the principles of the 
rational knowledge belonging to the diflferent parts of a science. 

Now there are only two kinds of concepts, and these admit as many 
distinct principles of possibility of their object, namely, physical concepts 
and the concept of freedom. Now as the former make possible a theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge on a priori principles, whereas in respect of these the latter 
only conveys in its concept a negative principle (that of mere contrast) ; 
while, on the other hand, it establishes princijiles for the determination of 
the will, which, therefore, are called practical ; hence philosophy is rightly 
divided into two parts with quite distinct principles—the theoretical, 
which IS luxtural philosophy, and the practical, which is inoral philosophy 
(for so we name the practical legislation of reason according to the concept 
of freedom). Hitherto, however, there has prevailed a gross misuse of 
these expressions in the division of the diflferent principles, and conse¬ 
quently also of philosophy ; inasmuch as what is practical according to 
physical concepts has been assumed to be of the same kind as what is 
practical according to the concept of freedom ; and thus, with the same 
denominations of ‘ theoretical ’ and ‘ practical ’ philosophy, a division is 
made by which nothing is really divided (since both parts might have 
principles of the same kind). ’ ’— Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Einl. p. 8. ] 

T 
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, -1 V ovrlinate with its theoretical part) we are to 

^^ndlTand not' any tecK.u^ doctrine, 
doctrine; and it the haMJ^o 

r.:t^rrd su an 

we we in a condiLn to fulfil by means ot reason the precepts 
Of reason, and to carry its Ideal into actuality. 


III. 


MORALS 


-- 

All legislation (whether it prescribes internal or extern^ 

^ another) involves two things: first, a law, which <^ect^vdy 
presents the action that is to be done as necessary, makw 
ft a duty • secondly, a spring, which sxthject%vely ooimeets with 

the idea of the law the motive ^ 

to this action; hence, the second element is this, that the Jaw 

Itaq rlutv the sprinc By the former the action is presented 

r": y a?d Srfs” Lre fheomtioal knowledge of the peesiWe 

deteritoation of the elective wUl, an of praeW rnto; by fte 

latter, the obligation so to act is 

determines the elective will generally “-e 

Accordingly, all legislation may be divided into two ola^ 

in respect of the springs employed (and this whether the 


t The deduction of the division of a system : that i^ the 
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actions prescribed are the same or not: as, for instance, the 
actions might be in all cases external) (19). That legislation 
which at once makes an action a duty, and makes this duty 
the spring, is ethical. That which does not inelude the latter 
in the law, and therefore admits a spring different from the 
idea of duty itself, juridical. As regards the latter, it is 
easily seen that this spring, which is distinct from the idea of 
duty, must be derived from the pathological motives of choice, 
namely, the inclinations and aversions, and amongst these 
from the latter, since it is a legislation, which must be con¬ 
straining, not an invitation, which is persuasive. 

The mere agreement or disagreement of an action with the 

kw, without regard to the motive from which the action springs, 

is called legality ; but when the idea of duty arising from the 

law is also the motive of the action, the agreement is called 
the morality of the action. 

Duties arising from forensic legislation can only be external 
duties, because this legislation does not require that the idea 
of this duty, which is internal, shall be of itself the motive of 
the elective will of the agent; and as it nevertheless requires 
a suitable spring, it can only connect external springs with the 
law. On the other hand, ethical legislation, while it makes 
internal actions duties, does not exclude external actions, but 
applies generally to everything that is duty. But just because 
ethical legislation includes in its law the inner spring of the 
action (the idea of duty), a property which cannot belon<T to 
the external legislation; hence ethical legislation cannot be 
external (not even that of a divine will), although it may adopt 
duties which rest on external legislation, and take them 
regarded os dvdi^ into its own legislation as springs of action 
(20) From hence we may see that all duties belong to 
Ethics, simply because they are duties; but it does not follow 
that thexr legidatian is always included in Ethics: in the case of 
many duties it is quite outside Ethics. Thus Ethics requires 
that I should fulfil my pledged word, even though the other 
party could not compel me to do so; but the law ig>acta sunt 
servanda) and the corresponding duty are taken by Ethics from 

T 2 
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jurisprudence. Accordingly, it is not in Ethics but in that 
the legislation is contained which enjoins that promises be kept. 
Ethics teaches only that even if the spring were absent which 
is connected by forensic legislation with that duty, name^, ex¬ 
ternal compulsion, yet the idea of duty would alone be sufficient 
as a sprin<T For if this were not so, and if the legislation 
itself were" not forensic, and the duty arising from it not pro¬ 
perly a legal duty (in contrast to a moral duty), then faithfu - 
Lss to one’s engagements would be put in the same class as 
actions of benevolence and the obligation to them, which cannot 
be admitted. It is not an ethical duty to keep one s promise, 
but a legal duty, one that we can be compelled to Perform 
Nevertheless, it is a virtuous action (a proof of virtue) to do 
so, even where no compulsion is to be apprehended Law and 
morals, therefore, are distinguished not so much by the diversity 
of their duties, but rather by the diversity of the legislation 

which connects this or that motive with the law 

Ethical legislation is that which cannot be external (although 
the duties mey be exterual); forensic legislation is that which 
can be external. Thus to keep one’s contract IS an exte^l 
duty; but the command (si) to do this merely because it is 
a duty, without regard to any other motive, belong only to the 

legislation. Accordingly, the obligation ‘Y^^ed as 
belonging to Ethics, not as being a special kind of d^ ( 
specW kind of actions to which one is bonnd)^” “ E^'CS “ 
i^^ell as in law we have external duties-but because in the 
supposed case the legislation is an internal one, and can have 
no^Lternal lawgiver. For the same reason duties of benevo- 
lence although they are external duties (obligations to externa 
actions), are yet reckoned as belonging to Ethics because the 

legislation imposing them can only be 
Ethics has also duties peculiar to itself («r. d 

d “ and to make tie principle of duty itself the adequate 

spring of the wUl. no matter whence the duty may be den . 
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Hence, while there are many directly ethical duties, the internal 
legislation makes all others indirectly ethical. 


IV. 

PRELIMINAEY NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE METAPHYSIC OF 

MORALS. 

{PMlosophia practica universalis.) 

The concept of Freedom is a pure concept of the reason, and 
on this account it is as regards theoretical philosophy trans¬ 
cendent, that is, a concept for which there is no corresponding 
example in any possible experience, which therefore forms no 
object of any theoretic knowledge possible to us. and is valid 
not as a constitutive, but simply as a regulative principle of 
pure speculative reason, and that a negative one; but in the 
practical exercise of reason it proves its reality by practical 
principles (22), which being laws of causality of pure reason, 
determine the elective will independently on all empirical con¬ 
ditions (sensible conditions generally), and prove the existence 

of a pure will in us in which the moral concepts and laws have 
their origin. 

On this concept of freedom, which (in a practical aspect) 
is positive, are founded unconditional practical laws which are 
called moral, and these, in respect of us, whose elective will is 
sensibly affected, and therefore does not of itself correspond 
with the pure will, but often opposes it, are imperatives (com¬ 
mands or prohibitions), and, moreover, are categorical (uncon¬ 
ditional) imperatives, by which they are distinguished from 
technical imperatives (precepts of art), which always give only 
conditional commands. By these imperatives certain actions 

permitted or not permitted, that is, are morally possible 
or impossible; some, however, or their opposites, are morally 
necessary, that is, obligatory. Hence arises the notion of a 
duty, the obeying or transgressing of which is, indeed, con¬ 
nected with a pleasure or displeasure of a peculiar kind (that 
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of a moral feeling), of which, however, we can take no account 
in the practical laws of reason, since they do not concern the 
foundation of the practical laws, but only the subjective effect in 
the mind when our elective will is determined by these , and 
they may be very different in different persons without adding 
to or taking from the validity or influence of these laws 
objectively, that is, in the judgment of the reason. 

The following notions are common to both parts of the 

M'etaphysic of Morals :— 

Obligation is the necessity of a free action under a cate¬ 
gorical imperative of reason. The Impetative is a practical 
rule by which an action in itself contingent is made necessary; 
it is distinguished from a practical law by this (23), that while 
the latter exhibits the neeessity cxf the action, it takes no 
account of the consideration whether this already inheres by an 
intc'nMl necessity in the agent (say, a holy being), or whether, 
as in man, it is contingent'; for where the former is the case 
there is no imperative. Accordingly, the imperative is a rule, 
the conception of which makes necessaiy an action that is sub¬ 
jectively contingent, and hence represents the subject as one 
who must be constrained (necessitated) to agreement with this 
rule. The categorical (unconditional) imperative is one that 
does not command indirectly through the idea of an end that 
can be attained by the action, but immediately, through the 
mere conception of this action itself (its form), thinks it as 

objectively necessary and makes it necessary. 

No example of an imperative of this kind can be supplied by 

any other practical doctrine but that which prescribes obligation 
(the doctrine of morals). All other imperatives are technical 
and conditioned. The ground of the possibility of categorical 
imperatives lies in this, that they refer to no other property 
of the elective will (by which any purpose could be ascribed to 
it), but only to its freedom. An action is allowed (Itcttum) 
which is not contrary to obligation; and this freedom which 
is not limited by any opposed imperative is called right of 
action (facultas moralis) [Befugniss]. Hence it is obvious 
what is meant by disallowed (tlUciitf^in), 
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Duty is the action to which a person is bound. It is there¬ 
fore the matter of obligation, and it may be one and the same 

duty (as to the action), although the obligation to it may be of 
different kinds. 

The categorical imperative, since it expresses an obligation 
in respect of certain actions, is a moral practical law. But since 
obligation contains not only practical necessity (24) (which law 
in general expresses), but also constraint, the imperative men¬ 
tioned is either a law of command or of prohibition according 
as the performance or omission is represented as duty. An 
action which is neither commanded nor forbidden is merely 
allou-ed, because in respect of it there is no law limiting freedom 
(right of action), and therefore also no duty. Such an action 
is called morally indifferent {indi^erens, adiaphoron, res'meroe 
faeidtatis). It may be asked: are there any such, and if there 
are, then in order that one may be free to do or forbear a thing 
as he pleases, must there be, besides the law of command {lex 
prmceptiva, lex mandati) and the law of prohibition {lex pro- 
hibitiva, lex vetiti), also a law of permission (lex permissiva] ? If 
this is the case, then the right of action would not be concerned 
with an indifferent action {adiaphoron) ; for if such an action is 

considered according to moral laws, it could not require any 
special law. 

An action is called a deed, in so far as it comes under laws 

of obligation, and, consequently, in so far as the subject is 

regarded in it according to the freedom of his elective will, the 

agent is regarded as by such an act the author of the effect, 

and this, along with the action itself, may be imputed to him if 

he is previously acquainted with the law by virtue of which an 
obligation rests on him. 

A Person is the subject whose actions are capable of imputa¬ 
tion. Hence nwral personality is nothing but the freedom of a 
rational being under moral laws (whereas psychological person¬ 
ality is merely the power of being conscious to oneself of the 
identity of one’s existence in different circumstances). Hence 
it follows that a person is subject to no other laws than those 
which he (either alone or jointly with others) gives to himself. 
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(25) That which is not capable of any imputation is called a 
Thing. Every object of free elective will which is not itself 
possessed of freedom is, therefore, called a thing (res corporcdis). 

A deed is Right or Wrong in general (rechim aut minus 
rectum), according as it is consistent or inconsistent with duty 
{factum licitum aut illicitum), no matter what the content 01 
the origin of the duty may be. A deed inconsistent with duty 

is called transgression [reatus). 

An unintentional transgression, which, however, may be 
imputed, is called mere fault (culpa). An intentional trans* 
gression (that is, one which is accompanied by the consciousness 
that it is transgression) is called crime (dolus). That which is 
right according to external laws is called just (justum); what is 

not so is unjust (injustum). 

A conflict of duties (collisio officiorum seu dbligationum) would 
be such a relation between them that one would wholly or 
partially abolish the other. Now as duty and obligation are 
notions which express the objective practical necessity of certain 
actions, and as two opposite rules cannot be necessary at the 
same time, but if it is a duty to act according to one of them, 
it is then not only not a duty but inconsistent with duty to act 
according to the other; it follows that a conflict of duties and 
obligations is inconceivable (oUigationes non colliduntur). It 
may, however, very well happen, that in the same subject and 
the rule which he prescribes to himself there are conjoined two 
grounds of obligation (rationes obligandi), of which, however, one 
or the other is inadequate to oblige (rationes obligandi non obli- 
gantes), and then one of them is not a duty. When two such 
grounds are in conflict, practical philosophy does not say that 
the stronger obligation prevails (fortior obligatio vincit), but the 
stronger ground of obligation prevails (fortior obligandi ratio 

(26) Binding laws, for which an external lawgmng is 
possible, are called in general external laws (leges extemoil 
Amongst those the laws, the obligation to which can be re¬ 
cognized by reason d pinori, even without external legislation, 
are natural though external laws ; those, on the contrary, which 
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without actual external legislation would not bind at all (and, 
therefore, would, not be laws) are called positive laws. It is 
possible, therefore, to conceive an external legislation which 
would only contain [positive]' laws; but then a natural law must 
precede, which should supply the ground of the authority of 
the lawgiver (that is, his right to bind others by his mere will). 

The principle which makes certain actions a duty is a prac¬ 
tical law. The rule which the agent adopts from subjective 
grounds as his principle is called his Maxim ; hence with the 
same laws the maxims of the agents may be very different. 

The categorical imperative, which only expresses in general 
what obligation is, is this: Act according to a maxim which 
can at the same time hold good as a universal law. You must, 
therefore, examine your actions in the first place as to their 
subjective principle; but whether this principle is also objec¬ 
tively valid can only be recognized by this, that when your 
reason puts it to the test of conceiving yourself as giving 
therein a universal law, it is found to be adapted to this 
universal legislation. 

The simplicity of this law, compared with the great and 
manifold requirements which can be drawn from it, must at 
first appear surprising, as must also the authoritative dignity 
it presents, without carrying with it perceptibly any motive. 

{27) But when,in this astonishment at the power of our reason 
to determine choice by the mere idea of the fitness of a maxim 
for the universality of a practical law, we learn that it is just 
these practical (moral) laws that first make known a property 
of the will which speculative reason could never have arrived at, 
either from d priori grounds or from experience—and if it did 
arrive at it could by no means prove its possibility, whereas 
those practical la\rs incontestably prove this property, namely, 
freedom—then we shall be less surprised to find these laws, 
like mathematical axioms, undemonstrahle and yet apodictic^ 
and at the same time to see a whole field of practical cognitions 


' [The original has ‘ natural.' Tlie emendation, which is clearly neces¬ 
sary, was suggested to me by Mr. Philip Sandford.] 
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opened before us, in which reason in its theoretic exercise, with 
the same idea of freedom, nay, with any other of its supersen¬ 
sible ideas, must find everything absolutely closed to it. The 
agreement of an action with the law of duty is its legality 
(legalitas) ; that of the maxim with the law is its morality 
imoralitas), Maxim is the subjective principle of action, which 
the subject makes a rule to itself (namely, how he chooses to 
act). On the contrary, the principle of duty is that which 
Reason commands him absolutely and therefore objectively 
(how he ov^ht to act). The supreme principle of the order is 
therefore: Act on a maxim which can also hold good as a uni¬ 
versal law. Every maxim which is not capable of being so is 
contrary to morality. 

Laws proceed from the Rational Will; maxims from the 
elective will. The latter is in man a free elective will. The 
Rational Will, which is directed to nothing but the law only„ 
cannot be called either free or unfree, because it is not directed 
to actions, but immediately to the legislation for the maxims of 
actions (and is therefore practical reason itself). Consequently 
it is absolutely.necessary, and is even incapable of constraint. 
(28) It is therefore only the elective will that can be called 
free. 

Freedom of elective will, however, cannot be defined as the 
power of choosing to act for or against the law ilibertas indiffe^ 
rentice) , as some have attempted to define it; although the elective 
will as a phenom.enon gives many examples of this in experience. 
For freedom (as it becomes knowm to us first through the moral 
law) is known to us only as a negative property in us, namely,^ 
the property of not being constrained to action by any sensible 
motives. Considered as a noumenony however, that is, as to the 
faculty of man merely as an intelligence, we are quite unable 
to explain theoretically how it has a constrainvng power in respect 
of the sensible elective will—that is, we cannot explain it in its 
positive character. Only this we can very readily understand: 
that although experience tells us that man as an object in the 
sensible world shows a power of choosing not only according to 
the law but also in opposition to it, nevertheless his freedom as a 
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being in the intelligible world cannot be thus defined^ since phe¬ 
nomena can never enable us to comprehend any supersensible 
object (such as free elective will is). We can see also that 
freedom can never be placed in this, that the rational subject is 
able to choose in opposition to his (legislative) reason, e\ca 
though experience proves often enough that this does happen 
(a thing, however, the possibility of which we cannot coinpre- 
hend). For it is one thing to admit a fact (of experience); it is 
another to make it the 'principle of a definition (in the preseiit 
case, of the concept of free elective will) and the universal 
criterion between this and arbitriuTH hrutum seu sevvwni ; since 
in the former case we do not assert that the mark necessarily 
belongs to the concept, which we must do in the latter case. 
Freedom in relation to the inner legislation of the reason is 
alone properly a power; the possibility of deviating from this 
is an impotence. How, then, can the former be defined from the 
latter ? (29) A definition which over and above the practical 
concept adds the exercise of it as learned from experience is a 

bastard definition [definitio hyhrida) which puts the notion in a 
false light. 

A Law (a moral practical law) is a proposition which con¬ 
tains a categorical imperative (a command). He who gives 
commands by a law {imperans) is the lawgiver {legislator). He 
is the author (auctor) of the obligation imposed by the law, but 
not always author of the law. If he were so, the law would be 
positive (contingent) and arbitrary. The law which binds us 
d priori and unconditionally by our own reason may also be 
expressed as proceeding from the will of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
that IS of one who has only rights and no duties (namely, from 
the Divine Will). But this only involves the idea of a moral 

being whose will is law for all, without his being conceived as 
the author of it. 

Imputation {imputaiio) in the moral sense is the judgment by 
whmh anyone is regarded as the author {causa libera) of an 
action, which is then called a deed (factum), and to which laws 
are applicable; and if this judgment brings with it the legal 
consequences of this deed, it is a judicial imputation (imputatio 
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mdiciaria s. valida), otherwise it is only discriminating impu¬ 
tation {iviputatio dijudicatoria^. The pei'son (whether physical 

or moral) who has right to exercise judicial imputation is called 

the judge or the court {jiuiex s. foruDi). 

What anyone does in accordance with duty heyond what he 
can be compelled to by the law is meritorious [gucTituvi) . what 
he does only just in accordance with the law is duty owed 
{dchituin)- lastly, what he does less than the law demands is 
moral devicrit {dcTticTituvi^. The Icgcti effect of demerit is 
punishment {pana) ; that of a meritorious act, reward {premium) 
(3o), provided that this, promised in the law, was the motive- 
Coiiduct which agrees with duty owed has no legal effect. Fair 
recompense {remuneratio s. repensio henejicei) stands in no legal 
relation to the deed. 

The good or bad consequences of an obligatory action, or the 
consequences of omitting a meritorious action, cannot be imputed 

to the agent {modus imputationis toUens^. 

The good consequences of a meritorious action, and the bad 
C(,>nsequences of an unlawful action, can be imputed {modus 


imjtuttftionis pone ns). 

Su.hjeclieehf considered, the degree of imputahUdy (imputa- 
Inlita.s) of actions must be estimated by the greatness of the 
hindrances which liave to be overcome. The greater the natural 
hindrances ,of sensibility) and the less the moral hindrance (of 
duty), tlie liiglier the imputation of merit in a good deed. Foi 
example, if at a considerable sacrifice 1 rescue from great 

necessity one who is a complete stranger to myself. 

On the other hand, the less the natural hindrance, and the 
gu'ater the liindrance from reasons of duty, so much the more 
is transgression imputed (as ill desert). Hence the state of 
mind of the agent, whether he acted in the excitement of 
passion or witl/cool deliberation, makes an important difference 


in imputation. 



(217) PREFACE 


TO THE 

METAPHYSICAL EI.EMENTS OF ETHICS. 


TF there exists on any subject a philosophy (that is, a system 
of rational knowledge based on concepts), then there must 
also be for this philosophy a system of pure rational concepts, 
independent on any condition of intuition—in other words, a 
Metaphysic. It may be asked whether metaphysical elements 
are required also for every practical philosophy, which is the 
doctrine of duties [deontology], and therefore also for Ethics, in 
order to be able to present it as a true science (systematically), 
not merely as an aggregate of separate doctrines (f ragmen tar ily)’ 
As regards pure jurisprudence no one will question this require¬ 
ment ; for it concerns only what is formal in the elective will, 
which has to be limited in its external relations according to 
laws of freedom; without regarding any end which is the 

matter of this will. Here, therefore, deontology is a mere 

scientific doctrine {doctrina scientits)} 


One who 18 acqrmvnted with philosophy is not, therefore, a 

practtad philosopher. The latter is he who makes the rational end the 
principle of his actions, while at the same time he joins with this the 
necessary knowledge which, as it aims at action, must not be spun out 
mto the most subtle threads of metaphysic, unless a legal duty is 
m question; in which case meum and tnum must be accurately 
determined in the balance of justice ( 218 ), on the principle of 
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(218) Now in this philosophy (of Ethics) it seems contrary to 
the idea of it that we should go back to metafliysical elements in 
order to make the notion of duty purified from everything 
empirical (from every feeling) a motive of action. For what 
sort of notion can we form of the mighty power and herculean 
strength which would be sufficient to overcome the vice- 
breeding inclinations, if Virtue is to borrow her “ arms from 
the armoury of metaphysics,” which is a matter of speculation 
that only few men can handle ? Hence all ethical teaching in 
lecture-rooms, pulpits, and popular books, when it is decked 
out with fragments of metaphysics, becomes ridiculous. But 
it is not, therefore, useless, much less ridiculous, to trace in 
metaphysics the first principles of Ethics; for it is only as a 
philosopher that anyone can reach the first principles of this 
conception of duty, otherwise we could not look for either 
certainty or purity in the ethical teaching. To rely for this 
reason on a certain feeling [or sense], which, on account of the 


effect expected from it, is called moral, may, perhaps, even 
satisfy the popular teacher, provided be desires as the criterion 
of a moral dutv to consider the problem: ‘‘ If everyone in 


every case made your maxim the universal law, how could this 
law be consistent with itself ? ” ( 219 ) But if it were merely 


feeling that made it our duty to take this principle as a 
criterion, then this would not be dictated by reason, but only 


adopted instinctively, and therefore blindly. 

But in fact, whatever men imagine, no moral principle is 
baaed on any feeling, but such a principle is really nothing else 
than an obscurely conceived metaphgsic which inheres in every 
man’s reasoning faculty; as the teacher wdll easily find who 
tries to catcchi/.e his pupil in the Socratic method about the 


ei(uality of action and reaction, whicli requires something like mathe¬ 
matical proportion, but not in the case of a mere ethical duty. For in 
this case the question is not only to know what it is a duty to do (a thi^ 
which on account of the ends that all men naturally have can be easily 
decided), but the chief point is the inner principle of the wUl, namely, 
that the consciousness of this duty bo also the spring of action, in ordw 
thot wo may be able to say of the man who joins to his knowledge this 
principle of wisdom, that he is a pritetiatl philosophsr. 
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imperative of duty aud its application to the moral judgment 
of his actions. The mode of stating it need not be always 
metaphysical, and the language need not necessarily be scho¬ 
lastic, unless the pupil is to be trained to be a philosopher. But 
•the thought must go back to the elements of metaphysics, with¬ 
out which we cannot expect any certainty or purity, or even 
motive-power in Ethics. 

If we deviate from this principle, and begin from patho¬ 
logical, or purely sensitive, or even moral, feeling (from what is 
subjectively practical instead of what is objective), that is, from 
the matter of the will, the End, not from its form, that is, the 
law, in order from thence to determine duties ; then, certainly, 
there are no metaphysical dements of Ethics, for feeling, by what¬ 
ever it may be excited, is always physical. But then ethical 
teaching, whether in schools or lecture-rooms, &c., is corrupted 
in its source, por it is not a matter of indifference by what 
motives or means one is led to a good purpose (the obedience 
to duty). However disgusting, then, metaphysics may appear to 
those pretended philosophers who dogmatize oracularly, or even 
brilliantly, about the doctrine of duty, it is, nevertheless, an 
indispensable duty for those who oppose it to go back to its 

principles, even in Ethics, and to begin by going to school 
on its benches. 

. 

(220) We may fairly wonder how, after all previous expla- 
nations of the principles of duty, so far as it is derived from 
pure reason, it was still possible to reduce it again to a doctrine 
of Happiness—m such a way, however, that a certain moral 
happiness not resting on empirical causes was ultimately arrived 
at, a self-contradictory nonentity. In fact, when the thinking 
man has conquered the temptations to vice, and is conscious of 
having done his (often hard) duty, he finds himself in a state 
of peace and satisfaction which may well be called happiness, 
m which Virtue is her own reward. Now, says the Eudaemcmist, 
this delight, this happiness, is the real motive of his acting 
virtuously. The notion of duty, says he, does not immediately 
determine his will; it is only by means of the happiness in 
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prospect that he is moved to his duty. Now, on the other hand, 
since he can promise himself this reward of virtue only from 
the consciousness of having done his duty, it is clear that the 
latter must have preceded; that is, he must feel himself bound 
to do his duty before he thinks, and without thinking, that hap¬ 
piness will be the consequence of obedience to duty. He is thus 
involved in a circle in his assijnment of cause aiid effect. He can 
only hope to be happy if he is conscious of his obedience to 
duty; ' and he can only be moved to obedience to duty if he 
foresees that he will thereby become happy. But in this 
reasoning there is also a contradiction. For, on the one side, 
he must”obey his duty, without asking what effect this will 
have on his happiness, consequently, from a moral principle 
(221); on the other side, he can only recognize something as 
his duty when he can reckon on happiness which will accrue 
to him thereby, and consequently, on a pathological principle, 

which is the direct opposite of the former. 

I have in another place (the Berlin “ Monatsschr ift °) , 

~ “ The pleasures of self-appro¬ 

bation and esteem which follow virtue certainly arise from a conscious 
sense of having made virtue and not pleasure our choice ; not from 
preferring one interest or pleasure to another, but from acting according 
to ri'dit without any other consideration whatsoever. It seems essential 
to this pleasure that no motive of interest have any part in the choice or 
intention of the agent. And (2) To make this pleasure an object to the 
mind the virtue whose principle we are seeking after must be already 
formed For. let it bo observed, that tho pleasures we are speaking of 
«re themselves virtuous pleasures ; such as none but virtuous minds are 
capable of proposing to themselves or of enjoying. To the sensual or 
voluptuous, the pleasures that arise from denying our appetites or 
pa-ssions have no existence. These cannot, therefore, be the motive to 
that virtue which is already presupposed. ... It is the same love of 
virtue which makes it first tho object of our pursuit, and. when acquit^, 
tho subject of our triumph and joy. To do a virtuous aoUon for the 
sake of these virtuous pleasures is to choose virtue for the sake of bei^ 
virtuous, which is to rest in it as an end, or to pursue it without 
to any other object or interest.*’—Senaon on ths Obixgation of Firtiw 


(1754), Note 2.] 

[Tho essay roforrod to is that 


“On the Radical Evil in Human 


Nature.'*1 
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reduced, as I believe, to the simplest expressions the distinction 
between pathological and moral pleasure. The pleasure, namely, 
which mast precede the obedience to the law in order that one 
may act according to the law, is pathological, and the process 
follows the physical order of nature ; that which must be preceded 
by tlie law in order that it may be felt is in the moral order. 
If this distinction is not observed; if cudaemo7iism (the prin¬ 
ciple of happiness) is adopted as the principle instead of cleutlt- 
croiiomy (the principle of freedom of the inner legislation), the 
consequence is the euthanasia, (quiet death) of all morality. 

The cause of these mistakes is no other than the followin^f : 
Those who are accustomed only to physiological ! explanations 
will not admit into their heads the categorical imperative from 
which these laws dictatorially proceed, notwithstanding that they 
feel themselves irresistibly forced by it. Dissatisfied at not being 
able to explain what lies wholly beyond that sphere, namely, 
freedom of the elective will, elevating as is this privilege that 
man has of being capable of such an idea, they are stiiTed up 
by the proud claims of speculative reason, which feels its power 
so strongly in other fields, just as if they were allies leagued in 
defence of the omnipotence of theoretical reason, and roused by 
a general call to arms to resist that idea; and thus at present, 
a!id perhaps for a long time to come, though ultimately in vain, 
to attack the moral concept of freedom, and if possible render it 


[222] Introduction to Ethics. 

Ethics in ancient times signified moral philosophy {philosophia 

moralis [sittenlehre} generally, which was also called the doctrine 

of did'm [deontology]. Subsequently it was found advisable 

to confine this name to a part of moral philosophy, namely, to 

the doctrme of duties which are not subject to external laws 

(or which in German the name Tngcndlehre was found suitable). 

Thus the system of general deontology is divided into that of 

Jurisprudence {Jurispimdcntia), which is capable of external laws 

and of Ethics, which is not thus capable, and we may let this 
division stand. 


u 
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I. _ Exposition of the Conception of Ethics. 

Tlie Twtion of duty is in itself already the notion of a 
constraint of the free elective will by the law; whether this 
constraint be an external one or be self-constraint. The moral 
imperative, by its categorical (the unconditional “ought ) 
announces this constraint, which therefore does not apply to 
all rational beings (for there may also be holy beings), but 
applies to men as rational physical heinys (223) who are unholy 
enough to be seduced by pleasure to the transgression of the 
moral law, although they themselves recognize its authority; 
and when they do obey it, to obey it umvillingly (with resistance 
of their inclination); and it is in this that the constramt pro¬ 
perly consists.' Now, as man is a. free (moral) being, the notion 
of duty can contain only self-constraint (by the idea of^ the law 
itself), when we look to the internal determination of the will 
(the spring), for thus only is it possible to combine that constrai^ 
(even if it were external) with the freedom of the elective will. 

The notion of duty then must be an ethical one. 

The impulses of nature then contain hindrances to the fulfal- 
ment of duty in the mind of man, and resisting forces, some 0 
them powerful; and he must judge himself able to combat these 
and to conquer them by means of reason, not m the future, but 
in the present, simultaneously with the thought; he must judge 
that he can do what the law unconditionally commands that 


he oiight, __ 

»i (k,““‘S 

ot .0 lU.t h. «u.t put “ 

Slical laws ; but then we should not be able to conceive the el^Uve 

win as free. Now this mutually opposed .. 

ineviubility of it makes us recognize the incomprehensible property 

/f'eedotti. 
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Now the power and resolved purpose to resist a strong but 
unjust opponent is called fortitude {fortitude) (224), and when 
concerned with the opponent of the moral character loithin us, it 
is virtue {virtus, fortitudo moredis). Accordingly, general deon¬ 
tology, in that part which brings not e.xternal, but internal, 
freedom under laws, is the doctrine of virtue [ethics]. 

Jurisprudence had to do only with the formal condition of 
external freedom (the condition of consistency with itself, if its 
maxim became a universal law), that is, with law. Ethics, on 
the contrary, supplies us with a matter (an object of the free 
elective will), an end of pure reason which is at the same time 
conceived as an objectively necessary end, i.e. as dutv for all 
men. For, as the sensible inclinations mislead us to ends (which 
are the matter of the elective will) that may contradict duty, 
the legislating reason cannot otherwise guard against their 

mfluence than by an opposite moral end, which therefore must 
he given d priori independently on inclination. 


An end is an object of the elective will (of a rational being) 
by the idea of which this will is determined to an action for the 
production of this object. Now I may be forced by others to 
actions which are directed to an end as means, but I cannot be 
forced to have an end ; I can only make something an end to 
myself If, however, I am also bound to make something 
which lies in the notions of practical reason an end to myself 
and therefore, besides the formal determining principle of the 
elective wUI (as contained in law), to have also a material prin¬ 
ciple, an end which can be opposed to the end derived from 
sensible impulses; then this gives the notion of an end which 
w in iiself a duty. The doctrine of this cannot belong to 
jurisprudence, but to Ethics, since this alone includes in its 
conception self-constraint according to moral laws. 

(225) For this reason Ethics may also be defined as the 
system of the Ends of the pure practical reason. The two parts 
of moral philosophy are distinguished as treating respectively of 
Ends and of Duties of Constraint. That Ethics contains duties 
to the observance of which one cannot be (physically) forced by 
others is merely the consequence of this, that it is a doctrine of 
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Enck, since to be forced to have ends or to set them before one’s 

self is a contradiction. 

Now that Ethics is a doctrine of virtue (doctrma offiewmm 
virtutis) follows from the definition of virtue given above com¬ 
pared with the obligation, the peculiarity of which has just been 
shown There is in fact no other detemination of the elective 
will, except that to an end, which in the very notion of it implies 
that I cannot even physically be forced to it by the clccUve 
of others. Another may indeed force me to do something which 
is not my end (but only means to the end of another), but e 
cannot force me to make it my own end, and yet I can have no 
end except of my own making. The latter supposition would 
be a contradiction-an act of freedom which yet at the same 
time would not be free. But there is no contradiction in setting 
before one’s self an end which is also a duty: for m this case I 
constrain myself, and this is quite consistent with freedom. 
But how is such an end possible? That is now the question 
(226) For the possibility of the notion of the thing (viz., that it 
is not self-contradictory) is not enough to prove the possibility 
of the thing itself (the objective reality of the notion). 


II -Exposition of the Notion of an End which is also a Duty. 
We can conceive the relation of end to duty in two ways; 
either .teting from the eod to find the of *e dutifn 

actions; or conversely, setting out from this to And the end 
which is also duty. Jurisprudence proceeds m the former way. 
It is left to everyone's tree elective will what end he will choose 
for his action. But its maxim is determined d pnorv ; namely, 
that the freedom of the agent must be consistent with the 
freedom of every other ac cording to a universal law. _ 

' I The less forced, and the ^ ^ 

.nnrallv forced (by the mere idea of duty), so much the freer he is. 'The 
man fOT example, who is of sufficiently firm resolution and strong mind 
not to vive up an enjoyment which he has resolved on however much 

t ^ Z.uL resu/ti therefrom, and 
1 . - 4 - thmiffh verv reluctantly, when he finds that it wouia 

ruseTim neglect an official duty or a sick father; this man p^v^ 
his freedom in the highest degree by this very thmg, that he cannot res 

the voice of duty. 
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Ethics, however, proceeds in the opposite way. It cannot 
start from the ends which the man may propose to himself, and 
hence give directions as to the ma.xims he should adopt, that is. 
as to his duty; for that would be to take empirical principles 
of maxims, and these could not give any notion of duty; since 
this, the categorical “ ought,” has its root in pure reason alone. 
Indeed, if the maxims were to be adopted in accordance with 
those ends (which are all selfish), we could not properly speak 
of the notion of duty at all. Hence in Ethics the notion of 
dutij must lead to ends, and must on moral principles give the 

foundation of maxims with respect to the ends which we ovnjht 
to propose to ourselves. 

Setting aside the question what sort of end that is which is 
in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible (227), it is 
here only necessary to show that a duty of this kind is called a 
duty of virtue, and why it is so called. 

To eveiy duty corresponds a right of action {facultas moralis 
genevdtim), but all duties do not imply a corresponding right 
(fncidtas juridica) of another to compel anyone, but only the 
duties called legal ditties. Similarly to all ethical obligation 
corresponds the notion of virtue, but it does not follow that all 
ethical duties are duties of virtue. Those, in fact, are not so 
which do not concern so much a certain end (matter, object of 
the elective will), but merely that which is formal in the moral 
determination of the will {ex. gr. that the dutiful action must also 
be done from duty). It is only an end whieh is also duty that can 
be called a duty of virtue. Hence there are several of the latter 
kind (and thus there are distinct virtues); on the contrary, there 
IS only one duty of the former kind, but it is one which is valid 
for all actions (only one virtuous disposition). 

The duty of virtue is essentially distinguished from the duty 
of justice in this respect, that it is morally possible to be exter¬ 
nally compelled to the latter, whereas the former rests on free 
self-constraint only. For finite holy beings (which cannot even 
he tempted to the violation of duty) there is no doctrine of 
virtue, but only moral phUosophy, the latter being an autonomy 
of practical reason, whereas the former is also an autocracy of it. 
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That is, it includes a consciousness—not indeed immediately 
perceived, but rightly concluded from the moral categorical 
imperative—of the -power to become master of one’s inclinations 
which resist the law ; so that human morality in its highest 
stage can yet be nothing more than virtue; even if it were 
quite pure (perfectly free from the influence of a spring foreign 
to duty), (228) a state which is poetically personified under 
the name of the wise man (as an ideal to which one should 

continually approximate). 

Virtue, however, is not to be defined and esteemed merely as 
haUt, and (as it is expressed in the prize essay of Cochins*) as a 
long custom acquired by practice of morally good actions. For, 
if this is not an effect of well-resolved and firm principles ever 
more and more purified, then, like any other mechanical arrange¬ 
ment brought about by technical practical reason, it is neither 
armed for all circumstances nor adequately secured against the 
change that may be wrought by new allurements. 

REMARK. 

To virtue = + a is opposed as its logical contradictory {contra- 
dictorie oppositum) the negative lack of virtue (moral weakness) 
= 0; but vice = - a is its contrary {contrarie s. realiter opposi¬ 
tum) ; and it is not merely a needless question but an offensive 
one to ask whether great crimes do not perhaps demand more 
strength of mind than great virtues. For by strength of mind 
we understand the strength of purpose of a man, as a being 
endowed with freedom, and consequently so far as he is master 
of himself (in his senses) and therefore in a healthy condition of 
mind. But great crimes are paroxysms, the very sight of which 
makes the man of healthy mind shudder. The question would 
therefore be something like this: whether a man in a fit of mad¬ 
ness can have more physical strength than if he is in his senses, 
and we may admit this, without on that account ascribing to 
him more strength of mind, if by mind we understand the vital 

> [Leonhard Coohius, court preacher, who obtained the prize of the 
Berlin Academy for his essay “ Uber die Noigungen,” Berlin, 1769.] 
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principle of man in the free use of his powers. For since those 
crimes have their ground merely in the power of the inclinations 
that weaken reason, which does not prove strength of mind, this 
question would be nearly the same as the question whether 
a man (229) in a fit of illness can show more strength than 
in a healthy condition; and this may be directly denied, since 
the want of health, which consists in the proper balance of all 
the bodily forces of the man, is a weakness in the system of 

these forces, by which system alone we can estimate absolute 
health. 

III .—Of the Reason for conceimng an End vjhich is also a Duty. 

An end is an object of the free elective will, the idea of which 
determines this will to an action by which the object is produced 
Accordingly every action has its end, and as no one can have an 
end without hiniself making the object of his elective will his 
end, hence to have some end of actions is an act of the freedom 
of the agent, not an effect of physical Tiatuve. Now, since this 
act which determines an end is a practical principle which com¬ 
mands not the means (therefore not conditionally) but the end 
itself (therefore unconditionally), hence it is a categorical impe¬ 
rative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which combines 
a concept of duty with that of an end in general. 

Now there must be such an end and a categorical imperative 
corresponding to it. For since there are free actions, there must 
also be ends to which as an object those actions are directed. 
Amongst these ends there must also be some which are at the 
same time (that is, by their very notion) duties. For if there 
were none such, then since no actions can be without an end, 
all ends which practical reason might have would be valid only 
as means to other ends, and a categorical imperative would be 
impossible; a supposition which destroys all moral philosophy. 

(230) Here, therefore, we treat not of ends which man actually 
makes to himself in accordance with the sensible impulses of his 
nature, but of objects of the free elective will under its own 
laws objects which he onght to make his end. We may call the 
former technical (subjective), properly pragmatical, including 
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fold which taken together constitutes a Thing; sometimes, 
again, it is understood as belonging to teleologij, so that it 
signifies the correspondence of the properties of a thing to an 
end. Perfection in the former sense might be called qxiantitatice 
(material), in the latter qualitative (formal) perfection. The 
former can be one only, for the whole of what belongs to the 
one thing is one. But of the latter tliere may be several in one 
thing; and it is of the latter property that we here treat. 

When it is said of the perfection that belongs to man 
generally (properly speaking, to humanity), that it is in itself 
a duty to make this our end, it must be placed in that which 
may be the effect of one^s deed^ not in that, which is merely an 
endowment for which we have to thank nature; for otherwise 
it would not be duty. Consequently, it can be nothing else 
than the cultivation of one’s power (or natural capacity) and also 
of one’s wdl \_Wille] (moral disposition) to satisfy the require¬ 
ment of duty in general. The supreme element in the former 
(the power) is the Understanding, it being the faculty of con¬ 
cepts, and, therefore, also of those concepts which refer to duty. 
( 232 ) First, it is his duty to labour to raise himself out of the 
ludeness of his nature, out of his animal nature more and more 
to humanity, by which alone he is capable of setting before him 
ends, to supply tlie defects of his ignorance by instruction, and 
to correct liis errors; he is not merely counselled to do this 
by reason as technically practical, with a view to his purposes 
of other kinds (as art), but reason, as morally practical, abso¬ 
lutely commands him to do it, and makes this end his duty, in 
order that he may be worthy of the humanity that dwells in 
him. Secondly, to carry the cultivation of his will up to the 
purest virtuous disposition, that, namely, in which the law is 
also the spring of his dutiful actions, and to obey it from duty, 
for this is internal morally practical perfection. This is called 
the moral sense (as it were a special sense, sensus moralis), because 
It IS a feeling of the effect which the legislative will within 
himself exercises on the faculty of acting accordingly. This is, 
indeed, often misused fanatically, as though (like the genius 
of Socrates) it preceded reason, or even could dispense with 
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the rules of prudence in the choice of its ends; but the latter 
we must call the moral (objective) doctrine of ends. This dis¬ 
tinction is, however, superfluous here, since moral philosophy 
already by its very notion is clearly separated from the doctrine 
of physical nature (in the present instance, anthropology); the 
latter resting on empirical principles, whereas the moral doctrine 

of ends which treats of duties rests on principles given d priori 

♦ 

in pure practical reason, 

IV.— What are the Evds which are also Duties ? 

They are— Oar own Perfection; The Happiness of 
Others. 

We cannot invert these, and make on one side our oyra 
happiness, and on the other the perfection of others, ends whigh 

should be in themselves duties for the same person. 

For one’s own happines is, no doubt, an end that all men 
have (by virtue of the impulse of their nature), but this end 
cannot without contradiction be regarded as a duty. What 
a man of himself inevitably wills does not come under the 
notion of duti/, for this is a constraint to an end reluctantly 
adopted. It is, therefore, a contradiction to say that a man ^s 
in duty hound to advance his own happiness with all his power. 

It is likewise a contradiction to make the petrfection of 
another my end, and to regard myself as in duty bound to 
promote it (231). For it is just in this that the pmiectmi of 
another man as a person consists, namely, that he is able of 
himself to set before him his own end according to his own 
notions of duty; and it is a contradiction to require (to makq 
it a duty for me) that I should do something which no other 

but himself can do. 

Y.—Explanation of these two Notions. 

(A.)— Our own Perfection. 

The word Perfection is liable to many misconceptions. It 
is sometimes understood as a notion belonging to transcen¬ 
dental philosophy; viz., the notion of the totaXUy of the mam- 
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judgment of reason 5 but still it is a moral perfection, making 
every special end, which is also a duty^ one s own end.* 


(B.)— Happiness of Others. 

It is inevitable for human nature that a man should wish 
and seek for happiness, that is, satisfaction with his condition, 
with certainty of the continuance of this satisfaction. But for 
this very reason it is not an end that is also a duty. Some 
writers still make a distinction between moral and physical 
happiness (the former consisting in satisfaction with one’s 
person (233) and moral behaviour, that is, with what one does ; 
the other in satisfaction with that which nature confers, conse¬ 
quently with what one enjoys as a foreign gift). Without at 
present censuring the misuse of the word (which even involves 
a contradiction), it must be observed that the feeling of the 
former belongs solely to the preceding head, namely, perfection. 
For he who is to feel himself happy in the mere consciousness 
of his uprightness already possesses that perfection which in 
the previous section was defined as that end which is also 

duty. ... , 1 f 

If happiness, then, is in question, which it is to be my duty 

to promote as my end, it must be the happiness of other men 

whose (permitted) end I hereby make also mine. It still remains 

left to themselves to decide what they shall reckon as belonging 

to their happiness ; only that it is in my power to decline many 

things which they so reckon, but which I do not so regard, 

supposing that they have no right to demand it from me as 

their own. A plausible objection often advanced against the 

division of duties above adopted consists in setting over agains 

that end a supposed obligation to study my ami (physical) 

happiness, and thus making this, which is my natural and 

merely subjective end, my duty (and objective end). This 

requires to be cleared up. 

Adversity, pain, and want are great temptations to trans- 
gression of one’s duty; accordingly it would s eem that strength, 


ed*] 
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health, a competence, and welfare generally, which are opposed 
to that influence, may also be regarded as ends that are also 
duties ; that is, that it is a duty to promote ov/r own happiness, 
not merely to make that of others our end. But in that case the 
end is not happiness but the morality of the agent; and happi¬ 
ness is only the means of removing the hindrances to morality ; 
permitted means (234), since no one has a right to demand from 


me the sacrifice of my not immoral ends. 


It is not directly a 


duty to seek a competency for one’s self; but indirectly it may 
be so; namely, in order to guard against poverty, which is a 


great temptation to vice. But then it is not my happiness but 


my morality, to maintain which in its integrity is at once my 
aim and my duty. 


VI *—Ethics does not supply Laws for Actimis {which is done by 
Jurispi^udence), but only for the Maxims of Action. 

The notion of duty stands in immediate relation to a law 

(even though I abstract from every end which is the matter of 

the law) as is shown by the formal principle of duty in the 

categorical imperative : “ Act so that the maxims of thy action 

might become a universal law."" But in Ethics this is conceived 

as the law of thy own will, not of will in general, which might 

be that of others; for in the latter case it would give rise to a 

judicial duty which does not belong to the domain of Ethics. 

In Ethics, maxims are regarded as those subjective laws which 

merely have the specific character of universal legislation, which 

is only a negative principle (not to contradict a law in general). 

How, then, can there be further a law for the maxims of 
actions ? 

It is the notion of an end which is also a duty, a notion peculiar 
to Ethics, that alone is the foundation of a law for the maxims 
of actions, by making the subjective end (that which everyone 
has) subordinate to the objective end (that which everyone 
ought to make his own). The imperative; “ Thou shalt make 
this or that thy end {ew.gr. the happiness of others),” (235) applies 
to the matter of the elective will (an object). Now since no free 
action is possible, without the agent having in view in it some* 
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end (as matter of his elective will), it follows that if there is 
an end which is also a duty, the maxims of actions which are 
means to ends must contain only the condition of fitness for a 
possible universal legislation : on the other hand, the end which 
is also a duty can make it a law that we should have such a 
maxim, whilst for the maxim itself the possibility of agreeing 

with a universal legislation is sufficient. 

For maxims of actions may be arbitranj, and are only limited 

by the condition of fitness for a universal legislation, which is 
the formal principle of actions. But a law abolishes the 
arbitrary character of actions, and is by this distinguished from 
recommcndatmv (in which one only desires to know the best 

means to an end). 

\ll—Ethical Duties are of indeterminate. Juridical Duties 

of striet, Obligation. 

This proposition is a consequence of the foregoing; for if the 
law can only command the maxim of the actions, not the actions 
themselves, this is a sign that it leaves in the observance of it a 
latitude {latitude] for the elective will; that is, it cannot definitel^y 
assicni how and how much we should do by the action towards 
the end which is also duty. But by an indeterminate duty is 
not meant a permission to make exceptions from the maxim of 
the actions, but only the permission to limit one maxim of duty 
by another (236) {ex. gr. the general love of our neighbour by t le 
love of parents); and this in fact enlarges the field for the prac¬ 
tice of virtue. The more indeterminate the duty, and the more 
imperfect accordingly the obligation of the man to the action, 
and the closer he nevertheless brings this maxim of obedience 
thereto (in his own mind) to the stHct duty (of justice) [rfes 
Eechtsl so much the more perfect is his virtuous action. 

Hence it is only imperfect duties that are dmhes of mrtve. 
The fulfilment of them is merit (merituni) = + n; but their trans¬ 
gression is not necessarily dement {dcmcrittm) = - «, but only 
moral vnworth = 0, unless the agent made it a principle not to 
conform to those duties. The strength of purpose in the former 
case is alone properly called Virtue [Tugend] {rirtus); the weak- 
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ness in the latter case is not vice (ritium), but rather only lack 
of mrtuc[U 7 itu[/cnd], a want of moral strength {dc/cctits 
(As the word ‘ Tugend ’ is derived from ‘ taugen ’ [to be good 
for something], * Untugend ’ by its etymology signifies good for 
nothing)^ Every action contrary to duty is called transgression 
(pcccatiun). Deliberate transgression which has become a 
principle is what properly constitutes what is called vice 
[vitium). 

Although the conformity of actions to justice [Itccht] {i.c, to 
be an upright [rcchtHchc)-] man) is nothing meritorious, yet the 


conformity of the maxim of such actions regarded as duties, that 
is, Jicvcraicc for justice, is )neritorious. For by this the man 
makes the right of humanity or of men Ins cvirn rnrf, and thereby 
enlarges his notion of dutj' beyond that of indcbtcihicss {officium 
debiti)y since although another man by virtue of his rights can 
demand that my actions shall conform to the law, he cannot 
demand that the law shall also contain the spring of these 
actions. The same thing is true of the general ethical com^ 
maud, “Act dutifully from a sense of duty.” To fix this 
disposition firmly in one’s mind and to quicken it is, as in the 
former case, meritm'ious (237), because it goes beyond the law of 
duty in actions, and makes the law in itself tlie spring. 

But just for this reason those duties also must be reckoned 
as of indeterminate obligation, in respect of which there exists 
a subjective principle which ethically rewards them ; or to bring 
them as near as possible to the notion of a strict obligation, a 
principle of susceptibility of this reward according to the law of 
virtue ; namely, a moral pleasure which goes beyond mere satis¬ 


faction with one’s self (which may be merely negative), and of 

which it is proudly said that in this consciousness virtue is its 
own reward. 

When this merit is a merit of the man in respect of other 
men of promoting their natural ends, wliich are recognized as 
such by all men (making theu* happiness his own), we might 
call it the stveet vieHt, the consciousness of which creates a moral 


* 


• [Usage gives it a strong meaning, poiliaps from euphemism.] 
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enjoyment in which men are by sympathy inclined to revel', 
whereas the Utter merit of promoting the true welfare of other 
men even though they should not recognize it as such (in the 
case of the unthankful and ungrateful), has commonly no such 
reaction, but only produces a satisfaction with one’s self, although 
in the latter case this would be even greater. 

III—Exposition of the Duties of Virtue as Intermedmie Duties. 

(1 ) Our own Perfection as an end which is also a duty. 

(fi) Physical perfection ; that is, cultivation of all our facul¬ 
ties generally for the promotion of the ends set before us by 
reason That this is a duty, and therefore an end in itself, and 
that the effort to effect this even without regard ( 238 ) to the 
advantage that it secures us, is based, not on a conditional 
(pragmatic), but an unconditional (moral) imperative, may be 
seen from the following consideration. The power of proposmg 
to ourselves an end is the characteristic of humanity (as distin¬ 
guished from the brutes). With the end of humanity in our 
own person is therefore combined the rational will [Verniinft- 
wUle], and consequently the duty of deserving well of humanity 
by culture generally, by acquiring or advancing the pcnver to 
carry out all sorts of possible ends, so far as this power is to be 
found in man ; that is, it is a duty to cultivate the crude capa¬ 
cities of our nature, since it is by that cultivation that the 

animal is raised to man, therefore it is a duty m itself. 

This duty, however, is merely ethical, that is, of mdetermi- 
nate obligation. No principle of reason prescribes how far one 
must go in this effort (in enlarging or correcting his faculty of 
understanding, that is, in acquisition of knowledge or technic^ 
capacity) ; and besides the difference in the circumstances into 
which men may come makes the choice of the kmd of employ¬ 
ment for which he should cultivate his talent very aibitraiy. 
Here, therefore, there is no law of reason for actions, but on y 
for the maxim of actions, viz.: “ Cultivate thy faculties of mind 
and body so as to be ett'ective for all ends that may come iii t y 
way, uncertain which of them may become thy own.” 
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(b) Cultivation of Moralitij in ourselves. The greatest moral 
perfection of man is to do his duty, and that from duty (that 
the law be not only the rule but also the spring of his actions). 
Now at first sight this seems to be a ^itriet obligation, and as if 
the principle of duty commanded not merely the legality of every 
action, but also the morality, i.e. the mental disposition, with 
the exactness and strictness of a law ; but in fact the law com¬ 
mands even here only the maxim of the action (239), namely, that 
we should seek the ground of obligation, not in the sensible 
impulses (advantage or disadvantage), but wholly in the law; 
80 that the action itself is not commanded. For it is not possible 
to man to see so far into the depth of his own heart that he 
could ever be thoroughly certain of the purity of his moi'al 
purpose and the sincerity of his mind even in one single action, 
although he has no doubt about the legality of it. Nay, often 
the weakness which deters a man from the risk of a crime is 
regarded by him as virtue (which gives the notion of strength). 
And how many there are who may have led a long blameless 
life, who are only foi'tunate in having escaped so many tempta¬ 
tions. How much of the element of pure morality in their 
mental disposition may have belonged to each deed remains 
hidden even from themselves. 

Accordingly, this duty to estimate the worth of one's actions 
not merely by their legality, but also by their morality (mental 
disposition), is only of indeterminate obligation ; the law does 
not command this internal action in the human mind itself, but 
only the maxim of the action, namely, that we should strive 
with all our power that for all dutiful actions the thought of 
duty should be of itself an adequate spring. 


( 2 ) Happiness of Others as an end which is also a duty. 

(a) Physical Welfare,—Benevolent wishes may be unlimited, 
for they do not imply doing anything. But the case is more 
difficult with benevolent action, especially when this is to be 
done, not from friendly inclination (love) to others, but from 
duty, at the expense of the sacrifice and mortification of many 
of our appetites. That this beneficence is a duty results from 
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this; that since our self-love cannot be separated h’om the 
need to be loved by others (to obtain help from them in case of 
necessity) (240), we therefore make ourselves an end for others ; 
and this maxim can never be obligatory except by having the 
specific character of a universal law, and consequently by means 
of a will that we should also make others our ends. Hence 

the happiness of others is an end that is also a duty.* 

I. am only bound then to sacrifice to others a part of my 

welfare without hope of recompense, because it is my duty, and 
it is impossible to assign definite limits how far that may go. 
Much depends on what would be the true want of each accord- 
inc- to bis own feelings, and it must be left to each to determine 
this for himself. For that one should sacrifice his own happi¬ 
ness his true wants, in order to promote that of others, would 
bo a self-contradictory maxim if made a universal law. This 
duty, therefore, is only indctcrviirmtc ■, it has a certain latitude 
within which one may do more or less without our being ab e 
to assign its limits definitely. The law holds only for the 

not for definite actions. 

lb] Moral well-being of others {salit^ morale) also belongs to 
the happiness of othem, which it is our duty to promote, but 
only a negative duty. The pain that a man feels from remorse 
of conscience, although its origin is moral, is yet 111 ite 
nhvsical like grief, fear, and every other diseased condition. 

take care that he should not be deservedly smitten by this 
inward reproach is not indeed «.// duty but Ms business, never- 
theless it is my duty to do nothing which by the nature of man 
jniaht seduce him to that for which his conscience may I'^ie^tei 

tonnent him. that is. it is my duty not 

stumblvig [Skandal]. But there are no definite limits with 
which this care for the moral satisfaction of otheis nmsth 
kept; therefore it involves only an indetermmate obligation. 


. Whatever 1 judge re.^ouable or unreaaonable for anothtr to do for 
Me That, by the ea.ue judgment, 1 declare reasonable or 
that I in the like case do for Him --Clarke s Discourse, etc., p. iX 

ed. 1728.1 
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(241) IX.— What is a Duty of Virtue? 

Virtue is the strength of the man’s maxim in his obediencf 
to duty. All strength is known only by the obstacles that i1 
can overcome ; and in the case of virtue the obstacles are the 
natural inclinations which may come into conflict with the 
moial purpose; and as it is the man who himself puts these 
obstacles in the way of his maxims, hence virtue is not merelv 
a self-cons train t (for that might be an effort of one inclination 
to constrain another), but is also a constraint according to a 

principle of inward freedom, and therefore by the mere idea of 
duty, according to its formal law.* 

All duties involve a notion of necessitation by the law, and 
ethical duties involve a necessitation for which only an internal 
legislaMon is possible ; juridical duties, on the other hand, one 
for which external legislation also is possible. Both, therefore 
include the notion of constraint, either self-constraint or con¬ 
straint by others. The moral power of the former is vfotue, and 
the ^tion springing from such a disposition (from reverence for 
the law) may be called a virtuous action (ethical), although the 
law expresses a juridical duty. Por it is the doctrine of virtue 
that commands us to regard the rights of men as holy. 

But it does not follow that everything the doing of which 
IS virtue IS, properly speaking, a duty of virtue. The former 
may concern merely the/orm of the maxims; the latter applies 
to the raatUr of them, namely, to an end which is also conceived 
as duty. Now, as the ethical obligation to ends of which there 
may be many, is only indeterminate, because it contains only a 
aw for the maxim of actions (242), and the end is the matter 
(object) of e lective will; hence there are many duties, differim- 

b«ng.to the dioto. 

in the sense of Aristotle’s aperv Henrp a 

^ 7 , ,, , . P V- xieiice a aiiierence more verbal 

real as to the relation of virtue to self-denial.] 

V 
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according to the difference of lawful ends, which may be c^ed 

duti^ 0 / virtue (oJu:ia just beca^ they 

only to tree self-constraint, not to the constraint of other men, 

and determine the end which is also a duty. 

Virtue being a coincidence of the rational wiU, with every 

duty firmly settled in the character, is. like 

on\l one and the same. But, as regards the e'.ul ^io“S 

whi^h is also duty, that is, as regards the matter whic 

o,^ht to make an end. there may be 

oMgation to its maxim is called a duty of viituc, it follows that 
there are also several duties of virtue. virtue^ is • 

.. Act on a maxim, the ende of which are such as it tnight be a 
universal law for everyone to have." On this prmciple a ^n 
is an end to himself as well as others, and it is not enough that 
heTs not permitted to use either himself or others “ere^ 
as means (which would imply that ho might be indifferent 
to them), but it is in itself a duty of every man to make 

““l^hf prinSW ‘'Ethto being a categorical imimrative 
d J 1 adnSt of proof, hut it admito of a pistiff^n 

Ivetta rdition to mankind, to oneself, and othem .»« be an 
end that » an end for pure practical reason; tot thm 

r^tbittrxt “teCtt;:!^^—tont 

To I dnty. which duty is then caUed a duty of virtue. 


exclusively the latter. 
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X .—The Supreme Principle of Jurisprudence wa^ Analytical; 

that of Ethics SyntheticaL 

That external constraint, so far as it withstands that which 
hinders the external freedom that agrees with general laws (is 
an obstacle of the obsteicle thereto), can be consistent with ends 
generally is clear on the principle of Contradiction, and I need 
not go beyond the notion of freedom in order to see it, let the 
end which each has be what he will. Accordingly, the supreme 
principle of jurisprudence is an analytical principle.' On the con¬ 
trary, the principle of Ethics goes beyond the notion of external 
freedom, and by general laws connects further with it an end 
which it makes a duty. This principle, therefore, is synthetic. 
The possibility of it is contained in the Deduction (§ ix.). 

This enlargement of the notion of duty beyond that of 
external freedom and of its limitation by the merely formal 
condition of its constant harmony; this, I say, in which instead 
of constraint from without, there is set up freedom within, the 
power of self-constraint, and that not by the help of other 
mclinations, but by pure practical reason (which scorns all such 
help), consists in this fact, which raises it above juridical duty ; 

that by it ends are proposed from which jurisprudence altogether 

abstracts. In the case of the moral imperative, and the suppo- 

necessarily involves, the Ioac, the power 
(to fulfil It) ( 244 ) and the ratioTud will that determines the maxim 
constitute all the elements that form the notion of juridical 
duty. But m the imperative, which commands the duty of virtue 
there is added, besides the notion of self-constraint, that of an 
) not one that we have, but that we ought to have, which 
tlierefore, pure practical reason has in itself, whose highest, un¬ 
conditional end (which, however, continues to be duty) consists 
m to. that virtue ia its own end, and by deserving welTrf 
men is also its own reward. Herein it shines so brightly as an 


'[The supreme principle of jurisprudence is- “ „ 

the free tk, ^ ^ tS, (Sol" 

ny msn so «r so ,1 sgrocs with umvors.1 l»w."—p 33 , 


X 2 
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ideal to human perceptions, it seems to cast in the shade 
even holiness itself, which is never tempted to transgi-ession. 
This however, is an iUusion arising from the fact that as we 
have’ no measure for the degree of strength except the greatness 
of the obstacles which might have been overcome (which m our 
case are the inclinations), we are led to mistake the SMlye€l^w 
conditions of estimation of a magnitude for the objective con¬ 
ditions of the magnitude itself. But when compared with 
Im'.nan ends, aU of which have their obstacles to be overcome it 

is true that the worth of virtue itself, which is its ovm end, fai 
outweighs the worth of all the utility and all the empirical ends 

and advantages which it may have as consequences. 

We may^ indeed, say that man is obliged to virtue (as t 

moral strength). For although the power (/(widtas) to overcom. 
all imposing sensible impulses by virtue of his freedom can 
must be presupposed, yet this power regarded as strength (ro&ttr 
is something that must be acquired by the moral (2« 

(the idea of the law) being elevated by contemplation of th 
dignity of the pure law of reason in us, and at the same tun 

also by exercise. 




light vary two weU-known lines 

“ With all hte failings, man is a 
Better than angela void of wil 


[Halier' 


.iCann Ostt 

BA. Jtf a 
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XI.— Accm'ding to tlie preceding Principles^ the Scheme of Duties 

of Virtue mag be tints exhibited. 

The Material Element of the Duty of Virtue. 




P 


9ly own end» which The End of Others, 

is also my Duty. the promotion of which 

is also my Duty. 

(My own Perfec- (The Happiness of 
tlon«) Others.) 


The Eaw which is The End which is also 
also Spring. Spring. 

On which the Slora* On which the Eega- 

ilty llty 

of every free determination of will rests. 






X 


The Formal Element of the Duty of Virtue. 


2461 XlL—Frelimi7Uirg Mtions of the Susceptibility of the Mind 

for Notions of Ihdy generally. 

These are such moral qualities as, when a man does not 
jossess them, he is not bound to acquii'e them. They are : the 
)WTal feelhuj^ conscience, love of oiie^s neighbour, and re^et for 
urselves {self-esteem). There is no obligation to have these, since 
hey are md>jective conditions of susceptibility for the notion of 
[nty, not objective conditions of morality. They are all scTusi- 
ive and antecedent, but natui'al capacities of mind [preedispositio) 
0 be affected by notions of duty; capacities which it cannot 
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regarded as a duty to have, but which every man has, and by 
virtue of which he can he brought imder obligation. The con¬ 
sciousness of them is not of empirical origin, but can only follow 
on that of a moral law, as an effect of the same on the mind. 

(A.)— The Moral Feeling. 

This is the susceptibility for pleasure or displeasure, merely 
rom the consciousness of the agreement or disagreement of our 
action with the law of duty. Now, every determination of the 
elective will proceeds /rm the idea of the possible action through 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure in taking an interest in it 
or its effect to the deed; and here the sensitive state (the affec¬ 
tion of the internal sense) is either a pathological or a rnoral 
feeling. The former is the feeling that precedes the idea of 

the law, the latter that which may follow it. 

(247) Now it cannot be a duty to have a moral feeling, or to 

acquire it; for all consciousness of obligation supposes this feel- 
in<J in order that one may become conscious of the necessitation 
that lies in the notion of duty; but every man (as a moral being) 
has it originally in himself; the obligation then can only extend 
to the cultivation of it and the strengthening of it even by ado¬ 
ration of its inscrutable origin; and this is effected by showing 
how it is just by the mere conception of reason that it is excited 
most strongly, in its own purity and apart from every patho¬ 
logical stimulus; and it is improper to call this feeling a moral 
scfnsc ; for the word sense generally means a theoretical power 
of perception directed to an object; whereas the moral feeling 
(like pleasure and displeasure in general) is something merelj 
subjective, which suppUes no knowledge. No man is whoUj 
destitute of moral feeling, for if he were totally uhsusoeptiblf 
of this sensation he would be morally dead; and, to speak ii 
the language of physicians, if the moral vital force could n< 
longer produce any effect on this feeling, then his humanitj 
would be dissolved (as it were by chemical laws) into mew 
animality, and be irrevocably confounded with the mass of otihe 
nhvsical beings. But we have no special mso for (moral) goo< 
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and evil any more than for ti'uth, although such expressions are 
often used; but we have a susceptibility of the free elective will 
for being moved by pure practical reason and its law; and it is 
this that we call the moral feeling. 


(B).— Of Conscience. 

Similarly, conscience is not a thing to be acquired, and it is 
not a duty to acquire it ( 248 ) ; but every man, as a moral being, 
has it originally within him. To be bound to have a conscience 
would be as much as to say to be under a duty to recognize 
duties. For conscience is practical reason which, in every case 
of law, holds before a man his duty for acquittal or condem¬ 
nation ; consequently it does not refer to an object, but only 
to the subject (affecting the moral feeling by its own act); so 
that it is an inevitable fact, not an obligation and duty. When, 
therefore, it is said: this man has no conscience, what is meant 
is, that he pays no heed to its dictates. For if he really had 
none, he would not take credit to himself for anything done 
according to duty, nor reproach himself with violation of duty, 
and therefore he would be unable even to conceive the duty of 
having a conscience. 

I pass by the manifold subdivisions of conscience, and only 
observe what follows from what has just been said, namely, 
that there is no such thing as an conscience. No doubt 

it is possible sometimes to err in the objective judgment whether 
something is a duty or not; but I cannot err in the subjective 
whether I have compared it with my practical (here judicially 
acting) reason for the purpose of that judgment; for if I erred 
I would not have exercised practical judgment at all, and in 
that case there is neither truth nor error. UiiconscientiousTiess 
is not want of conscience, but the propensity not to heed its 
judgment. But when a man is conscious of having acted 
according to his conscience, then, as far as regards guilt or 
innocence, nothing more can be required of him, only he is 
bound to enlighten his understanding as to what is duty or not; 
but when it comes or has come to action, then conscience 
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speaks involuntarily and inevitably. To act conscientiously can 
therefore not be a duty, since otherwise it would be necessary 
to have a second conscience, in order to be conscious of the act 

of the first. 

(249) The duty here is only to cultivate our conscience, to 
quicken our attention to the voice of the internal judge, and to 
use all means to secure obedience to it, and is thus our indirect 

duty.’ 

(C.) —Of liove to Men. 

Love is a matter of feelvtuf, not of will or volition, and I 
cannot love because I will to do so, still less because I oxufht 
(I cannot be necessitated to love); hence there is no such thing 
as a duty to love. Benevolence, however {amo't heiuvolcntia) , as a 
mode of action, may be subject to a law of duty. Disinterested 
benevolence is often called (though very improperly) love ; even 
where the happiness of the other is not concerned, but the 
complete and free surrender of all one’s own ends to the ends of 
another (even a superhuman) being, love is spoken of as being 
also our duty. But all duty is necessitation or constraint, 
although it may be self-constraint according to a law. But 
what is done from constraint is not done from love. 

It is a duty to do good to other men according to our power, 
whether we love them or not, and this duty loses nothing of 
its weight, although we must make the sad remark that oiu' 
species, alas! is not such as to be found particularly worthy of 
love when we know it more closely. Hatred of men, however, 
is always hateful: even though without any active hostility it 
consists only in complete aversion from mankind (the solitary 
misanthropy). For benevolence still remains a duty even 
towards the manhater, whom one cannot love, but to whom 

we can show kindness. 

To hate vice in men is neither duty nor against duty, but 
a mere feeling of horror of vice, the will having no influence on 
the feeling (200) nor the feeling on the will. Bencficcncc is a 

' rOn Conscience, compare the note at the end of this Introduction.] 
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duty. He who often practises this, and sees his beneficent 
purpose succeed, comes at last really to love him whom he 
has benefited. When, therefore, it is said: Thou shall love 
thy neighbour as thyself, this does not mean: Thou shalt first 
of all love, and by means of this love (in the next place) do him 
good; but: Bo good to thy neighbour, and this beneficence 
will produce in thee the love of men (as a settled habit of 
inclination to beneficence). 

The love of complacency {amor complacentioc) would therefore 
alone be direct. This is a pleasure immediately connected 
with the idea of the existence of an object, and to have a duty 
to this, that is, to be necessitated to find pleasure in a thing, is 
a contradiction. 

(D.)—Of Respect. 

Eespect [revcrentia) is likewise something merely subjective; 
a feeling of a peculiar kind not a judgment about an object 
which it would be a duty to effect or to advance. For if con¬ 
sidered as. duty it could only be conceived as such by means 
of the respect which we have for it. To have a duty to this, 
therefore, would be as much as to say, to be bound in duty to 
have a duty. When, therefore, it is said: Man has a duty of 
self-esteem, this is improperly stated, and we ought rather to 
say; The law within him inevitably forces from him reject 
for his own being, and this feeling (which is of a peculiar 
kind) is a basis of certain duties, that is, of certain actions 
which may be consistent with his duty to himself. But we 
cannot say that he has a duty of respect for himself; for he 

must have respect for the law within himself, in order to be 
able to conceive duty at all. 

% 

(26i) ISlll,— General PriTicvples of tlie Metaphysics of Morals in 

the treatment of Pure Ethics. 

First. duty can have only a single ground of obligation; 
and if two or more proofs of it are adduced, this is a certain 
mark that either no valid proof has yet been given, or that 
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there are several distinct duties which have been, regarded 
as one. 

For all moral proofs, being phnosophical, can only be 
drawn by means of rational knowledge from concepts, no\. Viks> 
mathematics, through the construction of concepts. The latter 
science admits a variety of proofs of one and the same theorem; 
because in intuition d priori there may be several properties of 
an object, all of which lead back to the very same principle. 
If, for instance, to prove the duty of veracity, an argument 
is drawn first from the harm that a lie causes to other men; 
another from the worthlessness of a liar,^ and the violation of his 
own self-respect, what is proved in the former argument is a 
duty of benevolence, not of veracity, that is to say, not the 
duty which required to be proved, but a difierent one. Now, if 
in giving a variety of proofs for one and the same theorem, we 
flaUer ourselves Hiat the multitude of reasons will compensate 
the lack of weight in each taken separately, this is a very 
unphilosophical resource, since it betrays trickery and dis¬ 
honesty ; for several insufficient proofs placed heside one awtUr 
do not pi’oduce certainty, nor even probability. ( 252 ) They 
should advance as reason and consequence in a series, up to 
the sufficient reason, and it is only in this way that they can 
have the force of proof. Yet the former is the usual device 

of the rhetorician. 

Sccoadli/. The difference between virtue and vice cannot be 
sought in the degree in which certain maxims are followed, but 
only in the specific quality of the maxims (their relation to the 
law). In other words, the vaunted principle of Aristotle, that 
virtue is the mean between two vices, is false.* For instance, 

'The commou olnssicftl formulce of Ethics—laedio tnUaaimm ibis; 
amne ntmiurn veetUur in vUium; est modtts in rebus, &o. ; med%um 
tenners beaii ; virtue eet medium vitimum et utrinque redttcfum-contam 
a poor sort of wisdom, which has no definite principles : for this mwn 
between two extremes, who will assign it for mo 1 Avarice (as «*/*<») 
not distinguished from frugality (as a virtue) by merely being the latter 
pushed too far; but has a quite different pi-incipi# (maxim), nmwy, 
placing the end of economy not in the enjoyment of one’s means, but in 
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suppose that good nianagement is given as the mean between 
two vices, prodigality and avarice; then its origin as a virtue 
can neither be defined as the gradual diminution of tl)e former 
vice (by saving) nor as the increase of the expenses of the 
miserly. These vices, in fact, cannot be viewed as if they, 
proceeding as it were in opposite directions, met together in 
good management; but each of them has its own maxim, 
which necessarily contradicts that of tlie other. 

(253) For the same reason, no vice can be defined as an 
€^ce$s in the practice of certain actions beyond what is proper 
(ex.gr. Prodigalitas cst cxccssus in cemsumendis ojnbns)’, or, as a 
less exercise of them than is fitting {Avaritia est defcctus, &c.). 
For since in this way the degree is left quite undefined, and 
the q\iestion whether conduct accords with duty or not, turns 
wholly on this, such an account is of no use as a definition.* 

Thirdly, Ethical virtue must not be estimated by the power 


the mere possession of them, renouncing enjoyment ; just as the vice of 
prodifjality is not to be sought in the excessive enjoyment of one’s 
means, but in the bad maxim which makes the use of them, without 
regard to their maintenance, the sole end. 

* [“ The assertion that we should do nothing either too little or too 
much means nothing, for it is tautological. What is it to do too much *? 
Answer—More than is right* What is it to do too little ? Answer—To 
do less than is right. What is the meaning of, I ought (to do something, 
or leave it undone) ? Answer—It is not right (against duty) to do move or 
less than is right. If that is the wisdom for which we must go buck to 
the ancients (to Aristotle), as if they were nearer the source, we have 
chosen ill in turning to their oracle. Between truth and falsehood 
(which are contradictories^ there is no mean ; there may be, however, 
between frankness and reserve (w'hich are contranes). In the case of 
the man who declares his opinion, all that he says is true, but lie does 
not say all the truth. Now, it is very natural to ask the moral teacher to 
point out to me this mean. This, however, he cannot do, for both duties 
have a certain latitude in their application, and the right thing to do can 
only be decided by the judgment, according to rules of prudence 
(pragmatical rules), not those of morality (moral rules), that is to say, 
not as strict duty {officinm sh-ictum), but as indeterminate {officium latum), 
Henco the man who follows the principles of virtue may indeed commit 
a fault {peccatum} in his practice, in doing more or less than prudence 
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we attribute to man of fulfilling the law; but conversely, the 
moral power must be estimated by the law, which commands 
categorically; not, therefore, by the empirical knowledge that 
we have of men as they are, but by the rational knowledge 
how, according to the ideas of humanity, they ought to be. 
These three maxims of the scientific treatment of Ethics are 
opposed to the older apophthegms: 

1 . There is only one virtue and only one vice. 

2 . Virtue is the observance of the mean path between two 

opposite vices. 

3 . Virtue (like prudence) must be learned from experience. 

XIV .—Of Virtue in General. 

Virtue signifies a moral strength of Will [Wille]. But this 
does not exhaust the notion; for such strength might also 
belong to a kohj (superhuman) being, in whom no opposing 
impulse counteracts the law of his rational WiU; who. therefore 
willingly does everything in accordance with the law. Virtue 
then is the moral strength of a nmn's Will [Wille] in his 
obedience to duty ; and this is a moral necessitation by his own 
law giving reason (254), inasmuch as this constitutes itself a 
power executing the law. It is not itself a duty, nor is it a duty 
to possess it (otherwise we should be in duty bound to have a 
duty), but it commands, and accompanies its command with a 

prescribes ; but adhering strictly to these principles, he does not commit 
a vice (vitium), and the verse of Horace— 

InBani sapiens nomen ferat, cequus iniqui, 

Ultra gitaw satis est virtutem si petat ipsam— 

literally understood, is fundamentally false. But perhaps sapt«M hero 
means only a prudent man, who does not form a chimerical notion of 
virtuous perfection. This perfection being an Ideal, demands approxi¬ 
mation to this end, but not the complete attainment of it, which 
surpasses human powers, and introduces absurdity (chimerical imagina¬ 
tion) into ite principle. For to bo quite too virtuous, that is, to be qdite 
too devoted to duty, would bo about the same as to spe^ of making a 
circle quite too round, or a straight lino quite too attMshV'—TugmdUhn, 

p. 287, note,] 
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moral constraint (one possible by laws of internal freedom)^ 
Bnt since this should be irresistible, strength is requisite, 
and the degree of this strength can be estimated only by the 
magnitude of the hindrances which man creates for himself by 
his inclinations. Yices, the brood of unlawful dispositions, are 
the monsters that he has to combat; wherefore this moral 
strength as ffxrtitude {foHihido moralis) constitutes the greatest 
and only true martial glory of man; it is also called the true 
irisdoni, namely, the practical, because it makes the ultimate end 
[“ final cause] of the existence of man on earth its own end. 
Its possession alone makes man free, healthy, rich, a king, &c., 
nor can either chance or fate deprive him of this, since he 
possesses himself, and the virtuous cannot lose his virtue. 

All the encomiums bestowed on the ideal of humanity in its 
moral perfection can lose nothing of their practical reality by 
the examples of what men now are, have been, or will probably 
be hereafter; Anthropology which proceeds from mere empirical 
knowledge cannot impair anthroponomy which is erected by the 
unconditionally legislating reason; and although virtue may 
now and then be called meritorious (in relation to men, not to 
the law), and be worthy of reward, yet in itself, as it is its own 
end, so also it must be regarded as its own reward. 

Virtue considered in its complete perfection is therefore 
regarded not as if man possessed virtue, but as if virtue possessed 
the man (255), since in the former case it would appear as though 
he had still had the choice (for which he would then require 
another virtue, in order to select virtue from all other wares 
offered to him). To conceive a plurality of virtues (as we 
unavoidably must) is nothing else but to conceive various moral 
objects to which the (rational) will is led by the single principle 
of virtue; and it is the same with the opposite vices. The 
expression which personifies both is a contrivance for affecting 
the sensibility, pointing, however, to a moral sense. Hence it 
follows that an Aesthetic of Morals is not a part, but a subjec¬ 
tive exposition, of the Metaphysic of Morals, in which the 
emotions that accompany the necessitating force of the njoral 
law make the efficiency of that force to he felt; for example: 
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disgust, horror, &c., which give a sensible form to the moral 
aversion in order to gain the precedence from the merely sensible 

incitement. 

i]i£, Principle on which Ethics is separated fi om 

Jurisprudence, 

This separation on which the subdivision of mmal philosophy 
in general rests, is founded on this: that the notion of 
which is common to both, makes it necessary to divide duties 
into those of external and those of internal freedom; the latter 
of which alone are ethical. Hence this internal freedom which 
is the condition of all ethical Auiy must be discussed as a 
preliminary (discwrsws prodirniwiris), just as above the doctrine 
of conscience was discussed as the condition of all duty. 


(256) REMARKS, 

Of the Dodrino of Virtue on the Principle of Internal Freeds. 

Habit (haUtus) is a faciUty of action and a subjective per¬ 
fection of the elective vMl. But not eveiy 8Uch/aaZ.<y is a free 
habit (habitus libertatis ); for if it is cuMenn {assmtv^), that is, a 
uniformity of action which, by frequent repetition, has become a 

necessity, then it is not a habit proceedmg from and 

therefore not a moral habit. Virtue therefore cannot be deJiTU^, 
as a habit of free law-abiding actions, unless indeed we add 
determining itself in its action by the idea of the law ; and 
then this habit is not a property of the elective will, but of the 
Batiemd Will, which is a faculty that in adopting a rule also 
declares it to be a universal law, and it is only such a habit that 
can be reckoned as virtue. Two things are required for internal 
freedom: to be wmter of oneself in a given case {ammus sm 
compos), and to have cemmxind over oneself (%mperium in sertut- 

ipsum), that is to subdm his emotions and to hi8 

With these conditions the choraxter {indoles) is noble (ereda ), in 

the opposite case it is ignoble [indoles abjecta seroa). 
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XVI._ Virhie reqidres, first, of all, Coinvyxnd over Oneself. 

Enwtio'fis and Passions are essentially distinct; the former 
belong to feeling in so far as this coming before reflection makes 
it more difficult or even impossible. Hence emotion is called 
hasty [jab] (cinimv.s pre^ccps) (257). And reason declares through 
the notion of virtue that a man should collect himself; but this 
weakness in the life of one’s understanding, joined with the 
strength of a mental excitement, is only a Jack of virtue [Untn- 
gefiid), and as it were a weak and childish thing, which may very 
well consist with the best will, and has further this one good 
thing in it, that this storm soon subsides. A propensity to 
emotion (ex. gr. resentment) is therefore not so closely related to 
vice as passion is. Passion^ on the other hand, is the sensible 
appetite grown into a permanent inclination (ex, gr. hatred in 
contrast to resentment). The calmness with which one indulges 
it leaves room for reflection and allows the mind to frame prin¬ 
ciples thereon for itself; and thus when the inclination falls upon 
what contradicts the law, to brood on it> to allow it to root itself 
deeply, and thereby to take up evil (as of set purpose) into one*s 
maxim; and this is then specifically evil, that is, it is a true vice. 

Virtue therefore, in so far as it is based on internal freedom, 
contains a positive command for man, namely, that he should 
bring all his powers and inclinations under his rule (that of 
reason); and this is a positive precept of command over himself 
which is additional to the prohibition, namely, that he should 
not allow himself to be governed by his feelings and inclinations 
(the duty of apathy ); since, unless reason takes the reins of 
government into its own hands, the feelings and inclinations 
play the master over the man. 


XVII.— Virtue necessarily presupposes Apathy {conMdered as 

Strength)^ 

This word (apathy) has come into bad repute, just as if it 
meant want of feeling, and therefore subjective indifference with 
respect to the objects of the elective will (258) ; it is supposed 
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to be a weakness. This misconceptioii' may be avoided by giving 
the name diotciI ccpcithy to that want of emotion which is to be 
distinguished from indifference. In the former the feelings 
arising from sensible impressions lose their influence on the 
morar feeling only because the respect for the law is more 
powerful than all of them together. It is only the apparent 
strength of a fever patient that makes even the lively sympathy 
with good rise to an emotion, or rather degenerate into it. Such 
an emotion is called entliusids'nij and it is with reference to this 
that we are* to explain the moderation which is usually recom¬ 
mended in virtuous practices— 

« 

“ Insftnl sapisns nomen fsrat, CBquus 

Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam.** 

—Horace. 

For otherwise it is absurd to imagine that one could be too wise 
or too virtums. The emotion always belongs to the sensibUity. 
no matter by what sort of object it may be excited. The true 
strength of virtue is the mind at rest, with a firm, deliberate 
resolution to bring its law into practice. That is the state of 
JieaUh in the moral life; on the contrary, the emotion, even 
when it is excited by the idea of the good, is a momentary glitter 
which leaves exhaustion after it. We may apply the term 
fantastically virtuous to the man who will admit nothing to be 
indiferent in respect of morality [adixtphora), and who strews all 
his steps with duties, as with traps, and wUl not allow it to be 
indifferent whether a man eat fish or flesh, drink beer or wme, 
when both agree with him—a micrology which, if adopted into 
the doctrine of virtue, would make its rule a tyranny. 

(269) REMARK. 

Virtue is always in progress, and yet always begins 
the leginning. The former follows from the fact that, dbjeei%vdy 
considered, it is an ideal and unattainable, and yet it is a duty 
constantly to approximate to it. The second [oharaoteristio] is 
founded mtyectively on the nature of man, which is afftoted 
by inclinations, tinder the influence of which virtue, with its 
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maxims adopted once for all, can never settle in a position of 
rest; but if it is not rising, inevitably falls; because moral 
maxims cannot, like technical, be based on custom (for this 
belongs to the physical character of the determination of will); 
but even if the practice of them become a custom, the agent 
would ^thereby lose the/reerfom in the choice of his maxims, 
which freedom is the character of an action done from duty. 

[The two remaining sections discuss the proper division of 

Ethics, and have no interest apart from the treatises to which 

they are introductory. They are therefore not translated. I 

add some remarks on Conscience, taken from the “ Tugendlehre ” 
itself,] 

On Conscience. 

The consciousness of ah internal triUmial in man (before 

which " his thoughts accuse or excuse one another ”) is Con¬ 
science. 

Every man has a conscience, and finds himself observed by 
an inward judge which threatens and keeps him in awe (reve¬ 
rence combined with fear); and this power which watches over 
the laws within him is not something which he himself (arbi¬ 
trarily ) makes, but it is incorporated in his being. It follows 
him like his shadow, when he thinks to escape. He may in¬ 
deed stupefy himself with pleasures and distractions, but can¬ 
not avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, and 
then he at once perceives its awful voice. In his utmost 

depravity he may, indeed, pay no attention to it, but he cannot 
avoid hearing it. 

Now this original intellectual and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity, called conscience, has this peculiarity in it, that 
although its business is a business of man with himself, yet he 
finds himself compelled by his reason to transact it as if at 
the command of another person. For the transaction here is 
the conduct of a trial {causa) before a tribunal. But that he 
who is by his conscience should be conceived as <ync and 

m sarrn person with the judge is an absurd conception of a 
judicial court; for then the complainant would always lose his 

Y 
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ease. Therefore in all duties the conscience of the man must 
regard another than himself as the judge of his actions, if it is 
to avoid self-contradiction. Now this other may be an actual 
or a merely ideal pei’son which reason frames to itself.' Such 
an idealized person (the authorized judge of conscience) must be 
one who knows the heart; for the tribunal is set up in the invMrd 
part of man ; at the same time he must also be all-obliging, that 
is, must be or be conceived as a person in respect of whom all 
duties are to be regarded as his commands; since conscience is 
the inward judge of all free actions. Now, since such a moral 
being must at the same time possess all power (in heaven and 
earth), since otherwise he could not give his commands their 
proper effect (which the office of judge necessarily requires), and 
since such a moral being possessing power over all is called «Iod, 
hence conscience must be conceived as the subjective principle 
of a responsibility for one’s deeds before God ; nay, this latter 
concept is contained (though it bo only obscurely) in every moral 
self-consciousness.— Tugcndlchrc, p. 293 , ff. 


’ [In a foot-note, Kant explains this double personality of a man as 
both the accuser and the judge, by reference to the homo noumenon, and 
its specific difference from the rationally endowed homo sensibih^.] 
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BAD PEINCIPLE ALONG WITH THE GOOD; 

OR, 

ON THE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 


T hat the world lieth in wickedness is a complaint as old as 
history, even as what is still older, poetry; indeed, as old 
as the oldest of all poems, sacerdotal religion. All alike, nevei’- 
theless, make the world begin from good; with the golden age, 
with life in paradise, or one still more happy in communion 
with heavenly beings. But they represent this happy state as 
soon vanishing like a dream, and then they fall into badness 
(moral badness, which is always accompanied by physical), as 
hastening to worse and worse with accelerated stepsso that 
we are now living (this now being, however, as old as history) 
in the last times, the last day and the destruction of the world 
are at the door; and in some parts of Hindostan (20) the judge 
and destroyer of the world, Riidra (otherwise called Siva)^ is 
already worshipped as the God that is at present in power; 
the preserver of the world, namely, Vishnu^ having centuries 
ago laid down his office, of which he was weary, and which he 
had received from the- creator of the world, 

^ Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniexn vitiosiorem. 


Hobatius. 
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Later, but much less general, is the opposite heroic opinion, 
which has perhaps obtained currency only amongst philoso¬ 
phers, and in our times chiefly amongst instructors of youth : 
that the world is constantly advancing in precisely the reverse 
direction, namely, from worse to better (though almost insen¬ 
sibly) ; at least, that the capacity for such advance exists in 
human nature. This opinion, however, is certainly not founded 
on experience, if what is meant is moi'dl good or e\il (not civi¬ 
lization), for the history of all times speaks too powerfully 
against it, but it is probably a good-natured hypothesis of 
moralists from Seneca to llousseau, so as to urge man to the 
unwearied cultivation of the germ of good that perhaps lies in 
us, if one can reckon on such a natural foundation in man. 


' [One of Rousseau’s earliest literary eflForts was on this subject, which 
had been proposed for discussion by the Academy of Dijon. He defended 
the thesis that the advance in science and arts was not favourable to 
morals. Kant's own view is stated thus in the treatise ; “Das mag in 
derTheorie. u.s. w.,” publ. in 1793. He is commenting on Mendelssohn, 
who had treated Lessing’s hypothesis of a divine education of mankind 
as a delusion, saying that the human race never made a few steps 
forward without presently after slipping back with redoubled velocity 
into its former position. This, says Kant, is like the stone of Sisyphus, 
and this view makes the earth a sort of purgatory for old and forgotten 
sins. He proceeds thus : “ I shall venture to assume that, as the human 
race is constantly advancing in respect of culture, as it is designed to do, 
so also, as regards the moral end of its existence, it is constantly 
progressing, and this progress is never broken oft, although it may be 
sometimes interrupted. It is not necessary for me to prove this ; it is 
for those who take the opposite view to prove their case,” viz., bewuse it 
is my duty to strive to promote this improvement (p. 222). " Many 

proofs, too, may be given that the human race, on the whole, especially 
in our own, as compared with all preceding times, has made considei-able 
advances morally for the better (temporary checks do not prove anything 
against this) ; and that the cry of the continually increasing degradation 
of the race arises just from this, that when one stands on a higher step 
of morality he sees further before him, and his judgment on what men 
arc as compared with what they ought to be is more strict. Our self- 
blame is, conso-iuently, more severe the more steps of morality we have 
already ascended in the whole course of the world’s history as known to 

us.” (p. 224.)] 
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There is also the consideration that as we must assume that 
man is by nature (that is, as he is usually born) sound in body, 
there is thought to be no reason why we should not assume 
that he is also by nature sound in soul, so that nature itself 
helps us to develop ■ this moral capacity for good within us. 
“ Sanabilibus pegrotamus malis, nosque in rcdtim gcuitoa natura, 
si sanari velimus, adjuvat/’ says Seneca. 

But since it may well be that there is error in the supposed 
experience on both sides, the question is, whether a mean is not 
at least possible, namely, that man as a species may be neither 
good }ior bad, or at all events that he is as much one as the 
other, partly good, partly bad?(21) We call a man bad, 
however, not because he performs actions that are bad (violating 
law), but because these are of such a kind that we may infer 
from them bad maxims in him. Now although we can in 
experience observe that actions violate laws, and even (at least 
in ourselves) that they do so consciously; yet we cannot 
observe the maxims themselves, not even always in ourselves; 
consequently, the judgment that the doer of them is a bad man 
cannot with certainty be founded on experience. In order then 
to call a man bad, it should be possible to argue d priori from 
some actions, or from a single consciously bad action, to a bad 
maxim as its foundation, and from this to a general source in 
the actor of all particular morally bad maxims, this source 
again being itself a maxim. 

Lest any difficulty should be found in the expression nature^ 
which, if it meant (as usual) the opposite of the source of 
actions from freedom^ would be directly contradictory to the 
predicates morally good or evil, it is to be observed, that by the 
nature of man we mean here only the subjective ground of the 
use of his freedom in general (under objective moral laws) 
which precedes every act that falls under the senses, wherever 
this ground lies. This subjective ground, however, must itself 
again be always an act of freedom (else the use or abuse of 
man’s elective will in respect of the moral law could not be 
imputed to him, nor the good or bad in him be called moral). 
Consequently, the source of the bad cannot lie in any object that 
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determines the elective will through inclination, or in any natural 
impulse, but only in a rule that the elective will makes for itself 
for the use of its freedom, that is, in a maxim. Now we cannot 
<ro on to ask concerning this. What is the subjective ground 
why it is adopted, and not the opposite maxim ? (22) For if 
this ground were ultimately not now a maxim, but a mere 
natural impulse, then the use of freedom would be reduced to 
determination by natural causes, which is contradictoiy to its 
conception. When we say, then, man is by nature good, or, he 
is by nature bad, this only means that he contains a primary 
source (to us inscrutable)' of the adoption of good or of the 
adoption of bad (law-violating) maxims: and this generally as 
man, and consequently so that by this he expresses the character 

of his species. 

We shall say then of one of these characters (which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from other possible rational beings) it is innate, 
and yet we must always remember that Nature is not to bear 
the blame of it (if it is bad), or the credit (if it is good), but 
that the man himself is the author of it. But since the primary 
source of the adoption of our maxims, which itself must again 
always lie in the free elective will, cannot be a fact of 
experience, hence the good or bad in man (as the subjective 
primary source of the adoption of this or that maxim in respect 
of the moral law) is innate merely in tlm sense, that it is in 
force before any use of freedom is experienced (23) (in the 
earliest childhood back to birth) so that it is conceived as being 
pre.sent in man at birth, not that birth is the cause of it. 


That tho primary subjective source of the adoption of moral maxims 
is inscruUble may be seen even from this, that as this adoption is free, 
its source (tho reason why, ex. tjr ., I have adopted a bad and not rather a 
good maxim) must not be looked for in any natural impulse, but alw^ 
again in a maxim ; and as this also must have its ground, and maxims 
are tho only determining principles of tho free elective will that can or 
ought to be adduced, we aio always driven further back od wi/imhim in 
the series of subjective determining principles, without being able to 

rettch the primary source. 
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The conflict between the two above-mentioned hypotheses 
rests on a disjunctive proposition: man is (by nature) either 
morally good or morally had. But it readily occurs to every¬ 
one to ask whether this disjunction is correct, and whether one 
might not affirm that man is by nature neither, or another that 
he is both at once, namely, in some parts good, in others bad. 
Experience seems even to confirm this mean between the two 
extremes. 


It is in general, however, important for Ethics to admit, as 
far as possible, no intermediates, either in actions {adiaphora) 
or in human characters; since with such ambiguity all maxims 
would run the risk of losing all definiteness and firmness* 
Those who are attached to this strict view are commonly called 
Hgonrists (a name that is meant as a reproach, but which is 
really praise): and their antipodes may be called latiUtdinao^ns. 


The latter are either latitudinarians of neutrality, who may be 

called indifferentists, or of compromise, who may be called 
syncretists} 


If good — cf, its contradictory is the not-good. This is the result 

either of the mere absence of a principle of good = 0, or of a positive 

principle of the opposite = — a. In the latter case the not-good may be 

called the positively bad. (In respect of pleasure and pain there is a 

mean of this kind, so that pleasure = a, pain = - a, and the state of 

absence of both is indifference, = 0.) (24). Now if the moral law were 

not a spring of the elective will in us, then moral good - (harmony of the 

will with the law) would = a, not-good = 0, and the latter would be 

merely the result of the absence of a moral spring = a -}- 0. But the law 

IS in us as a spring « a ; therefore the want of harmony of the elective 

wiU with it (= 0) is only possible as a result of a really opposite 

determination of elective will, that is a resistance to it = - a, that is to 

say, only by a bad elective will; there is, therefore, no mean between a bad 

and a good disposition (inner principle of maxims) by which the morality 

of the action must be determined. A morally indifferent action 

(ad^phoron mwale) would be an action resulting merely from natural 

laws, and standing therefore in no relation to the moral law, which is a 

law of freedom ; inasmuch as it is not a deed, and in respect of it neither 

command nor prohibition, nor even legal permission, has any place or is 
necessary. 
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(24) The answer given to the above question by the rigourists' 
is founded on the important consideration: (25) That freedom 
of elective will has the peculiar characteristic that it cannot be 
determined to action by any spring acccft only so far as the man 
has taken it up into his maxim (has made it the universal rule of 
his conduct); only in this way can a spring, whatever it may 
be. co-exist with the absolute spontaneity of the elective will 
(freedom). Only the moral law is of itself in the judgment of 
reason a spring, and whoever makes it his maxim is morally 
good. Now if the law does not determine a man’s elective will 
in respect of an action which has reference to it, an opposite 
spring must have intluence on his elective will; and since 
by hypothesis this can only occur by the man taking it (and 
consequently deviation from the moral law) into his maxim 


1 Professor Schiller, in his masterly treatise {Thalia, 1793, pt. 3) ou 
phasantneas Iqrace'] and dignity in morals, finds fault with this way of 
presenting obligation, as if it implied a Carthusian spirit; but as we are 
agreed in the most importont principles, I cannot admit that there is any 
disagreement in this, if we could only come to a mutual undersUnding. 

I admit that I cannot associate any pleasantness with the conceptam of 
duty, just because of its dignity. For it involves unconditional 
obligation, which is directly contrary to pleasantness. The majesty of 
the law (like that on Sinai) inspires (not dread, which repels, nor yet a 
charm which invites to familiarity, but) ait-e, which awakes resped of the 
subject for his lawgiver, and in the present case the latter being witliin 
ourselves, a feeling of sublimity of our o^vn destiny, which attracts us 
more than any beauty. Put rirtue. i.e. the firmly rooted disposition to 
fulfil our duty punctually, is in its results beneficent also, more than 
anything in the world that can be done by nature or art; and the noble 
picture of humanity exhibited in this form admits very well the 
accompaniments of the Graces, but as long as duty alone is m question, 
they keep at a respectful disUnco. If, however, we regard the pleasant 
results which virtue would spread in the world if it found access eveiy- 
where, then morally directed reason draws the sensibUity into play (by 
means of the imagination). (25) It is only after vanquishing monsters 
that HeraUes becomes Musmjetes, before which labour those go^ sisters 
draw back. Those companions of Venus I’rania are lewd followers of 
Venus Dione us soon as they interfere in the business of the determina¬ 
tion of duty, and want to supply the springs thereof. If Jt is uowaske , 
Of what sort is the emotional characteristic, the tempemment as it were 
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(in whicli case he is a bad man), it follows that his disposition 
in respect of the moral law is never indiflierent (is always one 
of the two, good or bad), 

( 26 ) Nor can he be partly good and partly bad at the same 
time. For if he is in part good, he has taken the moral law 
into his maxim; if then he were at the same time in another 
part bad, then, since the moral law of obedience to duty is one 
and universal, the maxim referring to it would be universal, 
and at the same time only particular, which is a contradiction^ 

When it is said that a man has the one or the other disposi¬ 
tion. as an innate natural quality, it is not meant that it is not 
acquired by him, that is, that he is not the author of it, but only 
that it is not acquired in time (thaty/*o//i youth up he has been 
always the one or the other). The disposition, that is, the 

of is it spirited and cheerfid, or anxiously depressed and 

dejected ? an answer is hardly necessary. The latter slavish spirit can 

never exist without a secret heUved of the law, and cheerfulness of heart 

in the peTfo^'THdiice of one s duty (not complacency in the veco(/nitio}i of 

it) is a mark of the genuineness of the virtuous disposition, even in 

devoxUness^ which does not consist in the self-tormenting of the penitent 

sinner (which is very ambiguous, and commonly is only an inward 

reproach for having oflended against the rules of prudence), but in the 

firm purpose to do better in the future, ■which, animated by good 

progress, must produce a cheerful spirit, without which one is never 

certain that he has taken a liking to good, that is to say, adopted it into 
his maxim. 

1 The ancient moral philosophers, who nearly exhausted all that can 
be said about virtue, have not omitted to consider the two questions 
above mentioned. The first they expressed thus ; Whether virtue must 
be learned (so that man is by nature indifferent to it and vice) ? The 
second was : Whether there is more than one virtue (in other words, 
whether it is possible that a man should be partly virtuous and partly 
vicious) ? To both they replied with rigorous decision in the negative, 
and justly ; for they contemplated virtue in ihelf as an idea of the 
reason (as man ought to be). But if we are to form a moral judgment of 
this moral being, man in appearance, that is, as we learn to know him by 
experience, then we may answer both questions in the affirmative ; for 
then he is estimated not by the balance of pure reason (before a Divine 

tribunal), but by an empirical standard (before a human judge). We 
shall treat further of this in the sequel. 
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.rimary subjective source of the adoption of maxims, can to but 
,ne, and applies generally to the whole use of freedom But it 
nust have been itself adopted by free elective wdl, for otherwise 
t could not be imputed. Now the subjective ground or cause of 
ts adoption cannot be further known (although we cannot help 
isking for it) ; since otherwise another maxim would have to be 
idduced into which this disposition has been adopted, and this 
^.ain must have its reason. (27) Since, then, we cannot deduce 
this disposition, or rather its ultimate source, from any first act 
of the elective will in time, we call it a characteristic of the 
elective will, attaching to it by nature (although in fact it is 
founded in freedom). Now that when we say of a man th^at 
he is by nature good or bad, we are justified in applying this 
not to the individual (in which case one might be assumed to 
be by nature good, another bad), but to the whole race, this 
can only be proved when it has been shown in the anthropo¬ 
logical inquiry that the reasons which justify us in ascribing one 
of the two characters to a man as innate are such that there is 
no reason to except any man from them, and that therefore it 

holds of the race. 

I. 


OF THE ORIGINAL INCAPACITY FOR GOOD IN HUMAN NATURE. 

We may conveniently regard this capacity [Anlage] under 
three heads divided in reference to their end, as elements 111 

the purpose for which man exists : 


1 . 


o 

O. 


The capacities belonging to the animal nature of man as 
a living being. 

To his humanity as a living and at the same time 1 a tona 

being. , ,. ^ 

To his personality as a rational and at the same turn 

responsible being [cajxrble of imputationy 


‘ This must not be considered as contained in the conception of thj 
nrecedin<r. but must necessarily be regarded as a special capacity. For i 
does notlfollow that because a being has reason, this includes a facu y o 
determining the elective will unconditionally by the mere concepUon o 
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( 28 ) 1 . The capacities belonging to the Animal Nature of 
man may be brought under the general title of physical and 
merely vitchawicOjl self-love, that is, such as does not require 
reason. It is three-fold first, for the maintenance of himself; 
secoTidly, for the propagation of his kind, and the maintenance 
of his offspring; thirdly, for communion with other men, that 

is, the impulse to society. All sorts of vices may be grafted on 

it, but they do not proceed from that capacity itself as a root. 
They may be called vices of coarseness of nature, and in their 
extreme deviation from the end of nature become brutal rices : 
intemperance, senmality, and wild laxdemiess (in relation to other 

men). 

2 . The capacities belonging to his Humanity may be brought 
under the general title of comparative, though physical, self-love 
(which requires reason), namely, estimating oneself as happy 
or unhappy only in comparison with others. From this is 
derived the inclination to obtain a worth in the opinion of others, 
and primarily only that of equality : to allow no one a superiority 
over oneself, joined with a constant apprehension (29) that 
others might strive to attain it, and from this there ultimately 
arises an unjust desire to gain superiority for ourselves over 
others. On this, namely,ycaZo?ts 7 / and rivalry, the greatest vices 
may be grafted, secret and open hostilities against all whom 
we look upon as not belonging to us. These, however, do not 

the qualification of its maxims to be universal law, so as to be of itself 
practical; at least so far as we can see. (28) The most rational being in 
the world might still have need of certain springs coming to him from 
objects of inclination, to determine his elective will; and might apply to 
these the most rational calculation, both as regards the greatest sum of 
the springs, and also as to the means of attaining the object determined 
thereby; without ever suspecting the possibility of anything like the 
moral law, issuing its commands absolutely, and which announces itself 
as a spring, and that the highest. Were this law not given in us, we 
should not be able to find it out as such by reason, or to talk the elective 
will into it; and yet this law is the only one that makes us conscious of 
the independence of our elective will on determination by any other 
springs (our freedom), and at the same time of the imputability of our 
actions* 
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properly spring of themselves from nature as their root, but 
apprehending that others endeavour to gain a hated superiority 
over us, these are inclinations to secure this superiority for our¬ 
selves as a defensive measure, whereas nature would use the idea 
of such competition (which in itself does not exclude mutual 
love) only as a motive to culture. The vices that are gi afted 
on this inclination may therefore he called vices of adture, and 
in their highest degree of malignancy (in which they are merely 
the idea of a maximum of badness surpassing humanity), ex. gr. 
in envy, in inymtitv.dc, in malice, &c., are called devilish vices. 

3 . The capacity belonging to Personality is the capability 
of respect for the moral law as a spring of the elective will 
adequate in itself. The capability of mere respect for the moral 
law in us would be moral feeling, which does not of itself con¬ 
stitute an end of the natural capacity, but only so far as it is 
a spring of the elective will. Now as this is only possible by 
free will adopting it into its maxim, hence the character of such 
an elective will is the good character, which, like every charac¬ 
ter of free elective will, is something that can only be acquired, 
the possibility of which, however, requires the presence of a 
capacity in our nature on which absolutely nothing bad can be 
grafted. The idea of the moral law alone, with the respect in¬ 
separable from it, cannot properly be called a capacity belonging 
to perswudity ; (3i)) it is personality itself (the idea of humanity 
considered altogether intellectually). But that we adopt this 
respect into our maxims as a spring, this seems to have a 
subjective ground additional to personality, and so this ground 
seems therefore to deserve the name of a capacity belonging 

to personality. 

If we consider these three capacities according to the con¬ 
ditions of their possibility, we find that the first requires no 
reason; the second is based on reason, which, though practical, 
is at the service of other motives; the third has as its root 
reason, which is practical of itself, that is, unconditionally legis¬ 
lative ; all these capacities in man are not only (negatively) 
good (not resisting the moral law), but are also capacities for 
good (promoting obedience to it). They are origirwd, for they 
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appertain to the possibility of human nature. Man can use 
the two former contrary to their end, but cannot destroy them. 
By the capacities of a being, we understand both its constituent 
elements and also the forms of their combination, which make 
it such and such a being. They are original if they are essen¬ 
tially necessary to the possibility of such a being; contingent if 
the being would be in itself possible without them. It is further 
to be observed that we are speaking here only of those capaci¬ 
ties which have immediate reference to the faculty of desire and 
to the use of the elective will. 


II. 


OF THE PROPENSITY TO EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 

By 'propensity {propensio) I understand the subjective source 
of possibility of an inclination (habitual desire, eoncvpiscentia)^ so 
far as this latter is, as regards man generally, contingent.* (31) 
It is distinguished from a capacity by this, that although it may 
be innate, it need not be conceived as such, but may be regarded 
as acquired (when it is good), or (when it is bad) as dravm by 
the person on himself. Here, however, we are speaking only of 
the propensity to what is properly, i.c. morally, bad, which, as it 
is possible only as a determination of free elective will, and this 
can be adjudged to be good or bad only by its maxims, must 


(“Hang”) is properly only the predi^osition to the 
desire of an enjoyment, which when the subject has had experience of it 
produces an vuiclhiation to it. Thus all uncivilized men have a 
propensity to intoxicating things; for, although many of them are not 
acquainted with intoxication, so that they cannot have any desire for 
things that produce it, one need only let them once try such things, to 
produce an almost inextinguishable desire for them. Between pro- 
pensity and inclination, which presupposes acquaintance with the 
object, is which is a felt want to do or enjoy something of 

which one has as yet no conception (such as the mechanical instinct in 
animals or the sexual impulse). There is a still further step in the 
faculty of desire beyond inclination, namely, passims (not affecOoms^ for 

these belong to the feeling of pleasure and displeasure), which are 
inclinations that exclude self-control. 
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consist in the subjective ground of the possibility of a deviation 
of the maxims from the moral law, and if this propensity may 
be assumed as belonging to man universally (and therefore to 
the characteristics of his race) will be called a natural propensi y 
of man to evil. We may add further that the capability or 
incapability of the elective will to adopt the moral law into its 
maxims or not, arising from natural propensity, is called a good 

or lad heart. ji * 

We may conceive three distinct degrees of this -.—first, it 

the weakness of the human heart in following adopted maxims 

generally, (32) or the frailty of human nature ; secondly, the pro- 

pensity to mingle non-moral motives with the moral (even when 

it is done with a good purpose and under maxims of good), that 

is impurity ; thirdly, the propensity to adopt bad maxims, that 

is the depravity of human nature or of the human heart. 

Fi^st, the fraUty (fragilitas) of human nature is expressed 

even in the complaint of an apostle: “To will present with 
me, but how to perform I find not ’’; that is ^ ^ the good 
(the law) into the maxim of my elective will; but this, wh eh 
objectively in its ideal conception (in tlrni) is an irresistib e 
spring, is subjectively (m hypothcsi). when the maxim is to be 

carried out, weaker than inclination. 

Secmdl;/. the mpmtty (imponlM, mprcbita,.) of the heman 

heart oonsUta in this, that although the marim M gootl m its 

object (the intended ohedience to the law), and perhaps also 

powerful enough lor praetioe, yet it is not ^ “ 

Z does not. as ought to be the case, mvolve the law . 1 ^ 
as its spring, but frequently (perhaps a ways) ha 

need of other springs beside it, to determine the elective will 
to what duty dlands. In other words, that dutiful mitions 

are not done purely from duty. 

Thirdly, the depravity [vitiositas, p^avitas], or if it is preferred 

the corraplim (torruplio). of the human heart, is the Pt»P““ [ 

of the elective will to marims which prefer other not moral) 

springs to that which arises from the moral law. It may also 

1 ^ cafled the priwsily (jimvrsiM of the human heart, 

it reverses the moral order in respect of the springs of a M 
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elective will; and although legally good actions maybe con¬ 
sistent with this, the moral disposition is thereby corrupted in 
its root, and the man is therefore designated bad. 

(33) It will be remarked that the propensity to evil in man 
is here ascribed even to the best (best in action), which must be 
the case if it is to be proved that the propensity to evil amongst 
men is imiversal, or, what here signifies the same thing, that it 
is interwoven with human nature. 

However, a man of good morals (fiene moratus) and a morally 
good man {moraliter bonus) do not differ (or at least ought not to 
differ) as regards the agreement of their actions with the law ; 
only that in the one these actions have not always the law for 
their sole and supreme spring; in the other it is invariably so. 
We may say of the former that he obeys the law in the letter 
(that is, as far as the act is concerned which the law commands), 
but of the latter, that he observes it in the s:pmt (the spirit 
of the moral law consists in this, that it is alone an adequate 
spring). Whatever is not done from this faith is sin (in the dis¬ 
position of mind). For if other springs beside the law itself 
are necessary to determine the elective will to actions conformiwj 
to the km {ex. gr, desire of esteem, self-love in general, or even 
good-natured instinct, such as compassion), then it is a mere 
accident that they agree with the law, for they might just as 
well urge to its transgression. The maxim, then, the goo.dness 
of which is the measure of all moral worth in the person, is in 
this case opposed to the law, and while the man’s acts are all 
good, he is nevertheless bad. 


The following explanation is necessary in order to define the 
conception of this propensity. Every propensity is either phy¬ 
sical, that is, it appertains to man’s will as a physical being ; 
or it is moral, that is, appertaining to his elective will as a 
moral being. In the first sense, there is no propensity to 
moral evil, for this must spring from freedom ; (34) and a phy¬ 
sical propensity (founded on sensible impulses) to any particular 
use of freedom, whether for good or evil, is a contradiction. A 
propensity to evil, then, can only attach to the elective will as a 
moral faculty. Now, nothing is morally bad (that is, capable of 
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being imputed) but what is our own act. On the other hand, by 
the Ltion of a propensity we understand a subjective ^ound 
of determination of the elective will antecedent to any and 
which is consequently not itself an act. Hence there would be 

a contradiction in the notion of a mere propensity to evil, unless 

indeed this word “ act ” could be taken in two c^stinct senses, 
both reconcilable with the notion of freedom. How the term 
“ act ” in general applies to that use of freedom by which the 
supreme maxim is adopted into one’s elective will (conformably 
or contrary to the law), as well as to that in which actions 
themselvesVs to their matter, that is. the objects of the elective 
will) are performed in accordance with that maxim. The pro¬ 
pensity to evil is an act in the former sense {peccatum or,gi- 
nariul), and is at the same time the formal source of every act 
in the second sense, which in its matter violates the law and is 
called vice {peccatam derwativunv) ; and the first fault remains, 
"In thougif the second mey be often avoided (tam mottves 
other than the law itself). The former is an mtelhgible act 
only cognizable by reason, apart from any condition of time, 
the latter sensible, empirical, given in time {/actum p7««- 
nm) The former is especially called, in comparison with the 
second, a mere propensity; and innate, because it cannot be 
extirpated (since this would' require that the supreme maxim 
should be good, whereas by virtue of that propensity iteelf it is 
supposed to be bad); (at) and especially because, although the 
. corruption of our supreme maxim is our own ^t. we cannot 

mental attribute of our nature. What has just W said will 
show the reason why we have, at the beginning of this section, 
sought the three sources of moral evU simply m that which by 
Uw! of freedom affects the ultimate ground of our adoptog or 
obeying this or that maxim, not in what affects the sonslbihty 

(as receptivity). 
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III. 

MAN IS BY NATURE BAD. 

“ Vitiis nemo sine nascitur.” — Horat. 

According to what has been said above, the proposition, 
Man is bad, can only mean : He is conscious of the moral law, 
and yet has adopted into his maxim (occasional) deviation 
therefrom. He is by nature bad is equivalent to saying: This 
holds of him considered as a species; not as if such a quality 
could be inferred from the specific conception of man (that of 
man in general) (for then it would be necessary); but by what 
is known of him through experience he cannot be otherwise 

judged, or it may be presupposed as subjectively necessary in 
every man, even the best. 

Now this propensity itself must be considered as morally 
bad, and consequently not as a natural property, but as some¬ 
thing that can be imputed to the man, and consequently must 
consist in maxims of the elective will which are opposed to 
the law; but on account of freedom these must be looked upon 
as in themselves contingent, which is inconsistent with the 
universality of this badness, unless the ultimate subjective 
ground of all maxims is, by whatever means, interwoven with 
humanity, and, as it were, rooted in it; hence we call this a 
natural propensity to evil; and as the man must, nevertheless 
always incur the blame of it, (se) it may be called even a 

radwal badness in human nature, innate (but not the less drawn 
upon us by ourselves). 

Now that there must be such a corrupt propensity rooted in 
man need not be formally proved in the face of the multitude 
of crying examples which experience sets before one’s eyes 
in t)ie acts of men. If examples are desired from that state 
in which many philosophers hoped to find pre-eminently the 
natural goodness of human nature, namely, the so-called state of 
nature, we need only look at the instances of unprovoked cruelty 
in the scenes of murder in Tofoa, Hew Zealand, the Navigator 
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am\ the never-ceasing instances in the »Me wastes ot 
41 th West America (mentioned by Oaptein where no 

one has even the least advantage from it ;* and con,taring tlmse 
,h,t hi-nothesis we have vices ot savage life more than 
enon-h to make iis abandon that opinion. On the oth®^ ^a^d 
if one is disposed to think that human nature can be better 
knln in a condition (in which its oharaoteristie pro- 

ir^Znlloiy liLy o, Lplaints ot h.n.,a..ity; 

ect^’a pmeral maxim of prudence that eve., the best fnend. 

oation for Ihich a benefactor must always 1» prepared, of a 
Crty "00.1-win. wl'ioh no'ortheless admits the remark ftat 

la „raUo<,ether displeasing to us”C and of many other v.^ 
ooneealed ™der the appearance of virtue, not to ..,e.rt.on the 

vices of those who do not conceal them, hcmanse we ““I” 

4 - 11 a Tman oood who is a had man of the average class. This 

wmlive one e;ough of the viees of c«««rc and 

most mortifying of all) to make him turn away h.. eye from 

Northern Ocean in 1769-72. ^^ the Dog Rib 

.;,rirh7::o:~^ 

respect demanded by P reason. For that a man can have 

thia not altogether vfithout good r^o 

something that he values more an sublimity in 

1“ ISou efieot withoa. 

eh. a 

who gives an optimist explanation of this saying.] 
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conduct of men, lest he should fall into another vice, namely, 

s 

misanthropy. If he is not yet satisfied, however, he need 
only take into consideration a condition strangely compounded 
of both, namely, the external condition of nations—for the 
relation of civilized nations to one another is that of a rude 
state of nature (a state of perpetual preparation for war), and 
they are also firmly resolved never to abandon it—and he will 
become aware of principles adopted hy the great societies called 
States,'- (sa) which directly contradict the public profession, and 
yet are never to be laid aside, principles which no philosopher 
has yet been able to bring into agreement witli morals, nor (sad 
to say) can they propose any better whicli would be reconcilable 
with human nature; so that the philosophical milleTiniitvi, which 
hopes for a state of perpetual peace, founded on a union of 
nations as a republic of the world, is generally ridiculed as 
visionary, just as much as the throlofjierd, which looks for the 
.complete moral improvement of the whole human race. 

Now the source of this badness (1) cannot, as is usually 
done, be placed in the sensibility of man and the natural 


1 If we look at the history of these merely as a phenomenon of the 
inner nature of man, which is in great part concealed from us, we may 
become aware of a certain mechanical process o| nature directed to ends 
which are not those of the nations but of Nature. As long as any State 
has another near it which it can hope to subdue, it endeavours to 
aggrandize itself by the conquest, striving thus to attain universal 
monarchy—a' constitution in which all freedom would be extinguished, 
and with it virtue, taste, and sciences (which are its consequences). (39) 
But this monster (in which all laws gradually lose their force), after it 
has swallowed up its neighbours, finally dissolves of itself, and by 
rebellion and discord is divided into several smaller States, which, 
instead of endeavouring to form a States-union (a republic of free united 
nations), begin the same game over again, each for itself, so that war 
(that scourge of the hunian race) may not be . allowed to cease. War, 
indeed, is not so incurably bad as the deadness of a universal monarchy 
(or even a union of nations to ensure that despotism shall not be 
discontinued in any State), yet, as an ancient observed, it makes more 
bad men than it takes away. [Compare on this subject Kant’s Lssay 
ZMm evjigen Frieden ; Werhe, vii. Thl. 1 Abth., p. 229 ; also Baa mag in 
iUr Thewie, &c.. No. 3, ibid,, p. 220.] 
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inclinations springing therefrom. For not only have these no 
direct reference to badness (on the contrary, they afford the 
occasion for the moral character to show its power, occasion for 
virtue), but further we are not responsible for their existence 
(we cannot be, for being unplanted in us they have not us for 
their authors), whereas we are accountable for the propensity 
to evil; for as this concerns the morality of the subject, and is 
conse(juently found in him as a freely acting being, it must be 
imputed to him as his own fault, notwithstanding its being so 
deeply rooted in the elective will that it must be said to be 
found in man by nature. The source of this evil (2) cannot be 
placed in a con'uption of Reason which gives the moral law (39), 
as if Reason could abolish the authority of the law in itself 
and disown its obligation; for this is absolutely impossible. 
To conceive one’s self as a freely acting being, and yet released 
from the law which is appropriate to such a being (the moral 
law), would be the same as to conceive a cause operating 
without any law (for determination by natural laws is excluded 
by freedom), and this would be a contradiction. For the 
purpose then of assigning a source of the moral e%nl in man, 
semihilitij contains too little, for in taking away the motives 
which arise from freedom it makes him a mere animal 
on the other hand, a Reason releasing from the moral law, 
a malignant reason, as it were a simply bail Rational Will 
[“Wille”], involves too much, for by this antagonism to the 
law would itself be made a spring of action (for the elective 
will cannot be determined without some spring), so that the 
subject would be made a dcviluh being. Neither of these 

views, however, is applicable to man. 

Now although the existence of this propensity to evil in 
human nature can be shown by experience, from the aetud 
antagonism in time between human will and the law, yet this 
proof does not teach us its proper nature and the source of this 
antagonism. This propensity concerns a relation of the free 
elective will (an elective will, therefore, the conception of which 
is not empirical) to the moral law as a spring (the conception of 
wliich is likewise purely intellectual); its nature then must be 
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cognized d prioi^i from the concept of the Bad, so far as the 
laws of freedom (obligation and accountability) bear upon it. 
The following is the development of the concept:— 

Man (even the worst) does not in any maxim, as it were, 
rebelliously abandon the moral law (and renounce obedience to 
it). (40) On the contrary, this forces itself upon him irresistibly 
by virtue of his moral nature, and if no other spring opposed it, 
he would also adopt it into his ultimate maxim as the adequate 
determining principle of his elective will, that is, he would be 
morally good. But by reason of his physical nature, which is 
likewise blameless, lie also depends on sensible springs of action, 
and adopts them also into his maxim (by the subjective prin¬ 
ciple of self-love). If, however, he adopted them into his maxim 
as adequate of themselves almic to determine his will without re¬ 
garding the moral law (which he has within), then he would be 
morally bad. Now as he naturally adopts both into his maxim, 
and as he would find each, if it were alone, sufficient to deter¬ 
mine his will, it follows that if the distinction of the maxims 
depended merely on the distinction of the springs (the matter of 
the maxims), namely, according as they w’ere furnished by the 
law or by an impulse of sense, he would be morally good and 
bad at once, which (as we saw in the Introduction) is a contra¬ 
diction. Hence the distinction whether the man is good or bad 
must lie, not in the distinction of the springs that he adopts into 
his maxim, but in the subordination, i.e, which of the two he makes 
the condition of the other (that is, notin the matter of the maxim, 
but in its form). Consequently a man (even the best) is bad 
only by this, that he reverses the moral order of the springs in 
adopting them into his maxims; he adopts, indeed, the moral 
law along with that of self-love; but perceiving that they cannot 
subsist together on equal tenns, but that one must be subordi¬ 
nate to the other as its supreme condftion, he makes the spring 
of self-love and its inclinations the condition of obedience to 
the moral law; whereas, on the contrary, the latter ought to be 
adopted into the general maxims of the elective will as tho sole 

spring, being the mpreme condition of the satisfaction of the 
former. 
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(41) The springs being thus reversed by his maxim, contrary 
to the moral order, his actions may, nevertheless, conform to the 
law just as though they had sprung from genuine principles: 
provided reason employs the unity of maxims in general, which 
is proper to the moral law, merely for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing into the springs of inclination a unity that does not 
belong to them, under the name of happiness (ear. (jr. that 
truthfulness, if adopted as a principle, relieves us of the anxiety 
to maintain consistency in our lies and to escape bemg en¬ 
tangled in their serpent coils). In which case the empirical 
character is good, but the intelligible charactei is bad. 

Now if there is in human nature a propensity to this, then 


there is in man a natural propensity to evil; and since this pro¬ 
pensity itself must ultimately be sought in a free elective will, 
and therefore can be imputed, it is morally bad. This badness 
is ntdical, because it corrupts the source of all maxims; and at 
the same time being a natural propensity, it cannot be destroyed 
by human powers, since this could only be done by good 
maxims; and when by hypothesis the ultimate subjective source 
of all maxims is corrupt, these cannot exist; nevertheless, it 


must be possible to overcome it, since it is found in man as 


a freely acting being. 

The depravity of human nature, then, is not so much to be 
called hadness, if this word is taken in its strict sense, namely, 
as a disposition (subjective principle of maxims) to adopt the 
bad, CIS hod, into one’s maxims as a spring (for that is devilish), 
but rather percirsity of heart, wliich, on account of the resuH, 
is also called a hud heart. (42) This may co-exist with a WjU 
[“Wille”] good in general, and arises from the frailty of 
human nature, which is not strong enough to follow its adopted 
principles, combined with its impurity in not distinguishing the 
springs (even of well-intentioned actions) from one another by 
moral rule. So that ultimately it looks at best only to the 
conformity of its actions with the law, not to their derivation 
from it, that is, to tlie law itself as the only spring. Kow 
although this does not always give rise to wrong actions and a 
propensity thereto, that is, to vice, yet the habit of regarding 
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the absence of vice as a conformity of the mind to the law of 
duty (as virim) must itself be designated a radical perversity of 
the human heart (since in this case the spring in the maxims is 
not regarded at all, but only the obedience to the letter of the 

law). 

This is called innate guilt {rcatxis), because it can be per¬ 
ceived as soon as ever the use of freedom manifests itself in 
man, and nevertheless must have arisen from freedom, and 
therefore may be imputed. It may in its two first degrees (of 
frailty and impurity) be viewed as unintentional guilt {culpci), 
but in the third as intentional {dolus), and it is characterized 
by a certain malignancif of the human heart (dohfs nialvs , 
deceiving itself as to its own good or bad dispositions, and 
provided only its actions have not the bad result which by 
their maxims they might well have, then not disquieting 
itself about its dispositions, but, on the contrary, holding 
itself to be justified before the law. Hence comes the peace 
of conscience of so many (in their own opinion conscien¬ 
tious) men, when amidst actions in which the law was not 
taken into counsel, (43) or at least was not the most important 
consideration, they have merely had the good fortune to escape 
bad consequences. Perhaps they even imagine they have 
merit, not feeling themselves guilty of any of the transgres¬ 
sions in which they see others involved; without inquiring 
whether fortune is not to be thanked for this, and whether the 
disposition which, if they would, the)' could discover within, 
would not have led them to the practice of the like vices, had 
they not been kept away from them by want of power, by 
temperament, education, circumstances of time and place which 
lead into temptation (all, things that cannot be imputed to us). 
This dishonesty in imposing on ourselves, which hinders the 
establishment of genuine moral principle in us, extends itsel f 
then outwardly also to falsehood and deception of others which, 
if it is not to be called badness, at least deserves to be called 
worthlessness, and has its root in the radical badness of liuman 
nature, which (inasmuch as it perverts the moral judgment in 
respect of the estimation to be formed of a man, and renders 
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imputation quite uncertain both internally and externally) con¬ 
stitutes the corrupt spot in our nature which, as ^ 
not extirpate it, hinders the source of good from developing 

itself as it otherwise would. 

A member of the English Parliament uttered in the heat of 
debate the declaration, “ Every man has his price If this 
true (which everyone may decide for himself)-if there is no 
virtue for which a degree of temptation cannot found which 
is capable of overthrowing it-if the question whether the good 
or the bad spirit shall gain us to its side only depends on which 
bids highest and ofiers most prompt payment-then what 

the Apostle says might well be true ,of men 
There is no difference, they are altogether sinners, Ae 

is none that doeth good [according to the spirit of the law], 
no. not one.”' 


> FTho sayiug w.is Sir Robert Walpole’s, but ivas not so gene^ as in 
the text Ho Ind it (not in debate) of the members of the House of 

Commons, adding that ho knew the price of each.] 

- Tho proper proof of this condemnation pronounced by the 

I no. confined in .hi. .~.ion, bn. ,n 

thi. conUin. onl, .1,0 ,nn.a,n,..i«« ol i. bj ..pononoo, 

could never discover the root of the evil, in the supreme ma«m of fre 

elective will in relation to tho law, this being an ud*«iir*N« 
ant^Llent to all experience. From this, that is. from the «n^y 

supreme maxim, tho law to which it refers being one, it 

seL why, in forming a purely intellectual judgment of 

i„ forming the empirical judgment from nets (aotiml 

principle may be assumed that Uiere is a mean '^^tweenjhj 

on one aide a negative mean of indifference previous to 

and on tho other side a positive moan of mixture, so .« to ^ ^ 

«ood and partly bad. But the lattei’ is only an estiinaUon of th 

m..ral,ty ofLn in appeanmee. and is in the final judgment subject 

iltsv former. 
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(44) IV. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 

Origin (primary) ia the derivation of an effect from its 
primary cause, that is, one which is not in its turn an effect of 
another cause of the same kind. It may be considered either as 
a raiiowxl ora tem'poral oiigin. In the former signification, it is 
only the existence of the effect that is considered; in the latter, 
its ocmTTtnce, so that it is referred as an event to its cause in 
time. When the effect is referred to a cause which is connected 
with it by laws of freedom, as is the case with moral evil, then 
the determination of the elective will to the production of it is 
not regarded as connected with its determining principle in 
time, but merely in the conception of the reason ( 45 ), and cannot 
be deduced as from any antecedent state, which on the other hand 
must be done when the bad action, considered as an event in the 
world, is referred to its physical cause. It is a contradiction 
then to seek for the time-origin of free actions as such (as we 
do with physical effects) ; or of the moral character of man, so 
far as it is regarded as contingent, because this is the principle 
of the use of freedom, and this (as well as the determining 
principle of free will generally) must be sought for simply in 
conceptions of reason. 

But whatever may be the origin of the moral evil in man, 
the most unsuitable of all views that can be taken of its spread 
and continuance through all the members of our race and in all 
generations is, to represent it as coming to us by inheHtance 
from our first parents; for we can say of moral evil what the 
poet says of good: 

. Genus et proavos, et nonfecinxus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra puto. . . .”1 [Ovid, Met xiii. 140.] 

* The three so-called higher Faculties would explain this inheritance 
each in its own way, namely, as a hereditao'y malady j or he^'editary yuilt, 
or hereditary dn, 1. The medical faculty would regard the hereditary 
evil as something like the tapeworm, respecting which some naturalists 
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(46) It is to be observed,further,that when we inquire into the 
origin of evil, we do not at first take into account the propensity 
to it (as peccatum in potentia), but only consider the actual evil 
of given actions, in its inner possibility, and in what must 

concur to determine the will to the doing of them. 

Every bad action, when we inquire into its rational origin, 

must be viewed as if the man had fallen into it directly from 
the state of innocence. For whatever may have been his 
previous conduct, and of whatever kind the natural causes in¬ 
fluencing him may be, whether moreover they are internal or 

external, his action is still free, and not determined by any 
causes, and therefore it both can and must be always judged as 

an original exercise of his elective will. He ought to have left 
it undone, in whatever circumstances he may have been; for y 
no cause in the world can he cease to be a freely acting being. 
It is said indeed, and justly, that the man is accountable for the 
conseqiienccs of his previous free but wrong actions; but by this 
is only meant that one need not have recourse to the subter¬ 
fuge of deciding whether the later actions are free or not, 
because there is sufficient ground for the accountabihty m the 
admittedly free action which was their cause. But if a man 
had been never so bad up to the very moment of an impenfl- 
ing free action (even so that custom had become second nature) 

yet not only has it been his duty to be better, but it is 
his duty to improve himself; ( 4 ?) he must then be also able to do 
so and if he does not, he is just as accountable at the moment 
of acting as if, endowed with the natural capacity for gooi 
(which is inseparable from freedom), he had stepped into evil 


are actually of opinion that, as it is not found in any element outside us 

nor (of the same kind) in any other animal, it must CTn^ate 

our first parents. 2. The legal /acuity would regard it “ 

consequeLe of entering on an inheritance left to 

burdened with a heavy crime (for to be born is nothing e^se b„t to 

in the end be dispossessed (by death). Right, lewdly -SI be 
theological /acuity would view this evil as a personal participation 
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from the state of innocence. We must not inquire then what is 
the origin in time of this act, but what is its origin in reason, 
in order to define thereby the propensity, that is to say, the 
(reneral subjecti\ e principle by which a transgression is adopted 
hito our maxim, if there is such a propensity, and if possible to 

explain it. 

With this agrees very well the mode of representation 
which the Scriptures employ in depicting the origin of evdl as a 
heninning of it in the human race, inasmuch as they exhibit it 
in a history in which that which must be conceived as first m 
the nature of the thing (without regard to the condition of 
time) appears as first in time. According to the ^ Scriptures, 
evil does not begin from a fundamental propensity to it 
otherwise its beginning would not spring from freedom-but 
from sin (by which is understood the trangression of the moral 
law as a divine command) ; while the state of man before all 
propensity to evil is called the state of innocence. The moral 
law preceded as a prohibition, as must be the case with man as a 
,being not pure, but tempted by inclination (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 
Instead now of following this law directly as an adequate 
spring (one which alone is conditionally good, and in respect 
of which no scruple can occur), the man looked about for other 
springs (iu. 6) which could only be conditionally good (namely, 
so far as the law is not prejudiced thereby), and made it his 
maxim—if we conceive the action as consciously arising from 
freedom—to obey the law of duty not from duty, but from regard 
to other considerations. (48) Hence he began with questioning 
the strictness of the law, which excludes the influence of every 
other spring; then he reasoned down^ obedience to it to the 


first parents in the reooU of a reprobate rebel, either that we (though now 
unconscious of it) did then co-operate in it ourselves, (46) or that now 
being born under his dominion (as prince of this world), we prefer its 
goods to the command of the heavenly Ruler, and have not loyalty 
enough to tear ourselves from them, for which we must hereafter share 

his lot with him. 

1 As long as the moral law is not allowed the predominance in one’s 
maxims above all other determining principles of the elective will, as the 
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mere conditional conformity to means (subject to the principle 
of self-love), whence, finally, the predominance of sensible 
motives above the spring of the law was adopted into the 
maxim of action, and so sin was committed (iii. 6). Mntato 
nomine, de te fahula 'iiarratur. That we all do just the same, 
consequently “ have all sinned in Adam, ‘ and still sin, is 
clear from what has preceded; only that in us an innate pro¬ 
pensity to sin is presupposed in time, but in the first man, on 
the contrary, innocence, so that in him the transgression is 
called ar fall ; whereas, in us it is conceived as following from 
the innate depravity of our nature. What is meant, however, 
by this propensity is no more than this, that if we wish to 
apply ourselves to the explanation of evil as to its beginning in 
time, we must in the case of every intentional transgression 
pursue its causes in a previous period of our life, going back¬ 
wards till we reach a time when the use of reason was not yet 
developed: in other words, we must trace the source of evil 
to a propensity towards it (as a foundation in nature) which, 
on this account, is called innate. In the case of the first 
man, who is represented as already possessing the full power 
of using his reason, this is not necessary, nor indeed pos¬ 
sible ; ( 49 ) since otherwise that natural foundation (the evil 
propensity) must have been created in him; therefore his sin is 
represented as produced directly from a state of innocence. 
But we must not seek for an origin in time of a moral character 
for which we are to be accountable, however inevitable this is 
when we try to txidain its contingent exis tence (hence Scrip- 

spring sufficient of itself, all profession of respect for it is feigned, and 
the propensity to this is inward falsehood, that is. a propensity to 
deceive oneself to the prejudice of the moral law in interpreting it 
(iii 5) ; on which account the Bible (Christian part) calls the author of 
evil (residing in ourselves) the liar from the beginning, and thus 
characterizes man in respect of what appears to be the main principle of 

evil in him. , 

‘ [Rom. V. 12; Vulgate. Luther’s version is correct. Jerome also 

gives the correct interpretation, although he retains the »in quo" of the 
old version. Probably thi? was meant by the original translator as a 

literal rendering of the Greek t<t> ^ “ in that. ] 
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ture may have so represented it to us in accommodation to 
this our weakness). 

The rational origin, however, of this perversion of our 
elective will in respect of the way in which it adopts subordi¬ 
nate springs into its maxims as supreme, i,e. the origin of this 
propensity to evil, remains inscrutable to us; for it must itself 
be imputed to us, and consequently that ultimate ground of all 
maxims would again require the assumption of a bad maxim. 
What is bad could only have sprung from what is morally bad 
(not the mere limits of our nature) ; and yet the original con¬ 
stitution is adapted to good (nor could it be corrupted by any 
other than man himself, if he is to be accountable for this 
corruption); there is not then any source conceivable to us 
from which moral evil could have first come into us. Sciip- 
ture,- in its historical narrative, expresses this inconceivability, 
at the same time that it defines the depravity of our race more 
precisely (50) by representing evil as pre-existing at the begin¬ 
ning of the world, not however in man, but in a spirit originallj' 
destined for a lofty condition. The first beginning of all evil 
in general is thus represented as inconceivable to us (for whence 
came the evil in that spirit ?), and man as having fallen into evil 
only by sed^iction, and therefore as not fundciincntcclly corrupt 
(i.e. even in his primary capacity for good), but as still capable 

* [“ It is a very common supposition of moral philosophy that it is very 
easy to explain the existence of moral evil in man, namely, that it arises 
from the strength of the sensible springs of action on the one hand, and 
the feebleness of the rational spring (respect for the law) on the other, 
that is, from weakness. But in that case it should be still easier to 
explain the moral good in man (in his moral capacity) ; for one cannot be 
conceived to be comprehensible without the other. But the faculty of 
reason to become master over all opposing springs of action by the mere 
idea of the law is absolutely inexplicable; it is then equally incompre¬ 
hensible how the sensible springs can become masters of a reason which 
commands with such authority. For if all the world acted according to 
the precept of the law, it would be said that everything was going on in 
the natural order, and it would not occur to anyone to inquire the 
c&uae.” —Eeligion, &c., pp. 67, 68, note.] 

^ These remarks must not be regarded as intended to be an interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture—a thing that lies outside the province of mere 
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of an improvement; in contrast to a seducing spirit, that is, a 
benm in whom the temptation of the flesh cannot be reckoned 
as alleviating his guilt ; so that the former, who notwith¬ 
standing his corrupt heart, continues to have a good ^tional 
Will [“ Wille ”], has still left the hope of a return to the good 

from which he has gone astray. 

General Remark.' 

ON THE RESTORATION OF THE ORIGINAL CAPACITY FOR GOOD 

TO ITS FULL POWER. 

What man is or ought to be in a moral sense he must make 
nr must have made Idinsclf. Both must be the effect oi his free 
elective will, otherwise it could not be imputed to him, and. 
consequently, he would be morally neither good nor bad 
When it is said he is created good, that can only mean that he 
is created for good, and the original constitution in man is good, 
(51) but this does not yet make the man himself good, accord- 
incr as he does or does not adopt into his maxim the springs 
which this constitution contains (which must be left altogether 
to his own free choice), he makes himself become good or bad. 
Supposing that a supernatural co-operation is also necessary o 
make a man good or better, whether this consists only m the 
diminution of the obstacles or in a pos itive assistance, the man 

in which a moral use may be made of 
a historical statement without deciding whether this 

the writer, or whether we only introduce it: provided only that it is 
true in itself, without needing any historical proof, and that it is at ^e 
same time the only way in which we can derive som^brng for om own 
improvement from a passage of Scripture which would othemise be o^y 

an unprofitable addition to our historical Itter 

without necessity contend about the historical «^rity “f a matter 

which, whether it be understood in this way or in that, does not help us 

to become better men (50), when what does help can and must 

reference, that can hold good for every man, belongs to the adiaph , 
with respect to which everyone may judge as he finds most edifying 

himself. 

' rin the first edition this appears simply as No. V.] 
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L J 

f r^vPviouslY make himself worthy to receive it and to cu-.ccpt 
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which consists in respect for the moral law, we could neve’: Jos . 
and were it possible to do so, we could never recover it. 
then only the restoration of its purity, as the supreme principle 
all our maxims, by which it is adopted into th-e nOt mev^ 
in combination with'other springs or as subordinate to these 
(the inclinations) as conditions, but in its entite pun y 
spring sufficient of itself to determine the elective will, 
original good is holiness of maxims in following one s duty, y 
which the man who adopts this purity into his 

he is not himself as yet on that account ho J ® " 

a long interval between maxim and act), nevertheless is on the 

way to approximate to holiness by an endless progress. Fum- 
Lss of purpose in following duty, when it has become a haln^ 
is called also virUce, as far as legality is concerned, which s its 
cmp^rical character {virticsphenomenon). It has then the steady 
maxim of conformity of actions to the law, whatever may be the 
source of the spring require() for this. (54) Hence virtue in this 
sense is gradually acquired, and is described by some as a long 

Tensity to vi^e, by^radiml_refm^ ^ conduct and 

next as the most fitting means are chosen for each of 

these elements of happiness. Ke^on here 
minister to natural inclination, and the maxim w 

account has no reference whatever to morality Ih of an 

the unconditional principle of choice, then h 

immeasurably great ‘ , thus, that we have 

, omplacency in oneself may either e un e ^ ’ gatisfaction 

complacency in the above-mentioned fthem) ; 

and then it is the same thing as ’aucceed 

pleased with oneself, as a merchant ^ the maxims he 

and who congratulates himself on his insight in 1 P .nmnlarencv 

^iopted.' But the o, .eWce, .r 

in onewlt (not depending on gnin or om •« posnble to 

would be the inward principle of a satisfaction P 

us on condition of the subordination of our maxim ^ency in 

No man to whom morality is not indifferent can hav P ^ 

L„U, or Wood o.n bo iron fro» . bi.«r 

who is conscious of maxims that do not agree with the mo 
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strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite propensity. 
This does not require any change of heart, but only a change of 
/norals, A man regards himself as virtuous when he feels him¬ 
self confirmed in the maxims of observance of duty, although 
this be not from the supreme principle of all maxims ; but the 
intemperate man, for instance, returns to temperance for the 
sake of health; the liar to truth for the sake of reputation; the 
unjust man to common fairness for the sake of peace or of gain, 
&c., all on the much-lauded principle of happiness. But that a 
man should become not merely a legalbi but a morally good (Gcd- 
pleasing) man, that is, virtuous in his intelligible character 
{virtus noumenon), a man who, when he recognizes a thing as 
his duty, needs no other spring than this conception of duty 
itself; this is not to be effected by gradual reform, as long as 
the principle of his maxims remains impure, but requires a 
revolution in the mind (a transition to the maxim of holiness of 
mind), and he can only become a new man by a kind of new 
birth, as it were by a new creation (Gospel of John, iii. 5, 
compared with Gen. i. 2) and a change of heart. 


We might call this rational self-lovcy which prevents him from mixing 
with the springs of his will any other causes of satisfaction drawn from 
the consequences of his actions (under the name of happiness to be 
procured thereby). Now as the latter indicates unconditional respect 
for the law, why should a difficulty be put in the way of the clear under¬ 
standing of the principle, by using the expression a rational self-love, 
which is «ioraZ only on the condition just mentioned, whereby we are 
involved in a circle (53) (for a man can love himself in a moral way only 
so far as he is conscious that his maxim is to make respect for the law 
the supreme spring of his will) ? For us, as beings dependent on objects 
of the sensibility, happiness is by our [physical] nature the first and 
unconditional object of our desire. But (if we give the name of nature 
in general to all that is innate in us, then) as beings endowed with 
reason and freedom, happiness is by our nature far from being the first 
or unconditional object of our maxims; this character belongs to 
tvortkiness of happiness, that is, the coincidence of all our maxims w'ith 
the moral law. Herein consists the whole precept of morality, that this 
is the objective condition under which alone the wish for the former can 
coincide with the legislation of reason, and the moral character consists 
in the state of mind which admits only such a conditional wish. 

2x2 
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r>ut if a man is corrupt in the very foundation of his 
maxims, how is it possible that he should effect this revolution 
hy Ins own power and become a good man of himself? And 
yet duty commands it, and duty commands nothing that is not 
practicable for us. The only way this difficulty can be got over 
is, that a revolution is necessary for the mental disposition, but 
a <nadual reform for the sensible temperament, which opposes 
obstacles to the former ; and being necessary, must therefore be 
possible ; that is, when a man reverses the ultimate principle of 
his maxims l)y which he is a bad man by a single immutable 
resolution (sr.) (and in so doing puts on a new man); then so far 
he is in principle and disposition a subject susceptible of good; 
but it is only in continued effort and growth that he is a good 
man. that is, he may hope with such purity of the principle 
that he has taken as the supreme maxim of his elective will, 
and by its stability, that he is on the good (though narrow) 
road of a constant pr(Mjrm from bad to better In >he eyes o 
one who penetrates the intelligible principle of the heart (of all 
maxims of elective will), and to whom therefore this endless 
proc^ress is a unity, that is, in the eyes of God, this comes to the 
.anTe as being actually a good man (pleasing to Hm), and m 
so far this change may be considered as a revolution, but m 

the judgment of men, who can estimate 

cain Lr sensibility in time, it is only to be viewed as an ever 
continuing struggle for improvement; in other words as 

cradual reform of the perverse disposition, the 
° Hence it follows that the moral culture of man must begi , 
not with improvement in morals, but with a transformation of 
the mind aL the foundation of a character, although men 
‘usually proceed otherwise, and contend against vices singly, 
eTvtg the general root of'them untouched. Now even a m» 
f the niost limited intellect is capable of the impressipn of an 
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least trace of a mixture of spurious springs of action, in which 
case the action instantly loses all moral worth in their eyes. 
This capacity for good is admirably cultivated by adducing the 
example of even good men (good as regards their conformity to 
law), and allowing one’s moral pupils to estimate the impurity 
of many maxims from the actual springs of their actions ; (oe), 
and it gradually passes over into the character, so that dutif 
simply of itself commences to acquire considerable weight in 
their hearts. But to teach them to admire virtuous actions, 
however great the sacrifice they may cost, is not the right waj^ 
to maintain the feeling of the pupil for moral good. For how¬ 
ever virtuous anyone may be, all the good he can ever do is 
only duty; and to do his duty is no more than to do what is in 
the common moral order, and therefore does not deserve to be 
admired. On the contrary, this admiration is a lowering of 
our feeling for duty, as if obedience to it were something 
extraordinary and meritorious. 

There is, however, one thing in our soul which, when we 
take a right view of it, we cannot qease to regard with the 
highest astonishment, and in regard to which admiration is 
right or even elevating, and that is the original moral capacity 
in us generally. What is that in us (we may ask ourselves) by 
which we, who are constantly dependent on nature by so many 
wants, are yet raised so far above it in the idea of an original 
capacity (in us) that we regard them all as nothing, and our¬ 
selves as unworthy of existence, if we were to indulge in their 
satisfaction in opposition to a law which our reason authorita¬ 
tively prescribes; although it is this enjoyment alone that can 
make life desirable, while reason neither promises anything nor 
threatens. The importance of this question must be deeply felt 
by every man of the most ordinary ability, who has been pre¬ 
viously instructed as to the holiness that lies in the idea of duty, 
but who has not yet ascended to the investigation of the notion 
of freedom, which first arises from this law (57) and even the 
incomprehensibility of this capacity, a capacity which proclaims 

That the conception of freedom of the elective will does not precede 
the consciousness of the moral law in us, but is only inferred from the 
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a Divine origin, must rouse his spirit to enthusiasm, and 
stiengthen it for any sacrifices which respect for this duty may 
impose on him. The frequent excitement of this feeling of the 
sublimity of a man’s moral constitution is especially to be 
recommended as a means of awaking moral sentiments, since it 
operates in direct opposition to the innate propensity to pervert 
the springs in the maxims of our elective will, (ss) and tends to 
make unconditional respect for the law the ultimate con¬ 
dition of the admission of all maxims, and so restores the 
original moral subordination of the springs of action, and the 
capacity for good in the human heart in its primitive purity. 

I'.ut is not this restoration by one’s own strength directly 
opposed to the thesis of the innate corruption of man for every¬ 
thing good ? Undoubtedly, as far as conceivability is concerned, 
that is to say, our discernment of its possibility, just as with 
everything which has to be regarded as an event in time (change) 
and as such necessarily determined by laws of nature, whilst its 
opposite must yet be regarded as possible by freedom in accord¬ 
ance with moral laws; but it is not opposed to the possibility of 
this restoration itself. For if the moral law commands that we 
shnll now be better men, it follows inevitably that we also can be 
better. The thesis of innate evil has no application in dogmatic 
morality; for its precepts contain the very same duties, and con¬ 
tinue in the same force, whether there is in us an innate pro- 

determinability of our -svill by this law, as an unconditional command, 
anyone may readily be convinced (57) by asking himself whether he i.s 
immediately certain of a faculty enabling him by firmness of purpose to 
overcome every motive to transgression, however powerful (Phalai~ts heel 
ivipecet nt sis futs-ws, ct admoto dictet yerjuria Uuro). Everyone must 
confess that he does not know whether in such a case he would not be 
shaken in his purpose. Nevertheless, duty commands him uncon¬ 
ditionally ; thou shall remain true to it; and hence he justly concludes 
that ho must also be able, and that accordingly his will is free. Those 
who fallaciously represent this inscrutable property as quite compre¬ 
hensible create an illusion by the word deteiminism (the thesis that the 
elective will is determined by internal sufficient reasons), as e 
difficulty consisted in reconciling this with freedom, which no one 
supposes : the difficulty is, how predeteiminism, by which voluntoy 
actions as events have their determining causes in preceding time (w ic 
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pensity to transgression or not. In the culture of morality this 
thesis has more significance, hut still it means no more than 
this, that in the moral cultivation of the moral capacity for 
good created in ns, we cannot begin from a natural state of 
innocence, but must start from the supposition of a depravity 
of the elective will in assuming maxims that are contrary to 
the original moral capacity, and, since the propensity thereto is 
ineradicable, with an unceasing effort against it. Now, as thi^ 
only leads to a progress in infinitum from bad to better, it 
follows that the transformation of the disposition of a bad into 
that of a good man is to be placed in the change of the supreme 
inner principle of all his maxims, in accordance with the moral 
law, provided that this new principle (the new heart) be itself 
immutable. A man cannot, however, naturally attain the 
conviction [that it is immutable], either by immediate con¬ 
sciousness, (59) or by the proof dexdved from the course of life he 
has hitherto pursued, for the bottom of his heart (the sub¬ 
jective first principle of his maxims) is inscrutable to himself; 
but unto the path that leads to it, and which is pointed out t(* 
him by a fundamentally improved disposition, he must be able 
to liQ-pc to arrive by his oxen efforts, since he ought to become a 
good man and can only be esteemed morally good by virtue of 
that which can be imputed to him as done by himself. 

Now, reason, which is naturally disinclined to moral effort. 

4 

4 

with what it contains is no longer in our power), can be consistent with 
freedom, by which both the action itself and its opposite must be in the 
power of the subject at the moment of its taking place ; this is what men 
want to discern and never will be able to discern. 

There is no difficulty in reconciling the conception of freed<ytn with the 
idea of God as a necessaiy being; for freedom does not consist in the 
contingency of the action (that it is not determined by reasons at all), that 
is, not in determinism (that it must be equally possible for God to do 
good or evil, if His action is to be called free), but in absolute spontaneit}-, 
which alone is endangered by prc.determinism, which places the deter¬ 
mining principle of the action in preceding HmCy so that the action is now 
no longer in my power, but in the hands of nature, and I am irresistibly 
determined; and since succession in time is not to be conceived in God, 
this difficulty disappears. 
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opposes to this expectation of self-improveinen tall sorts of 
corrupt ideas of religion, under the pretext of natural impotence 
(among which is to be reckoned, attributing to God Himself the 
adoption of the principle of happiness as the supreme condition 
of His commands). Now we may divide all religions into two 
classes— -favour-seeking religion (mere worship), and mwal 
religion, that is, the religion of a good life. By the foimei a 
man either flatters himself that God can make him eternally 
happy (by remission of his demerits), without his having any 
need to becovie a better man, or if this does not seem possible to 
him, that God can make him a better man, without his having to 
do anything in the matter himself except to ask for it, which, 
as before an all-seeing being asking is no more than vnshing, 
would in fact be doing nothing; for if the mere wish were 
suflicient, every man would be good. But in the moral religion 
(and amongst all the public religions that have ever existed the 
Christian alone is moral) it is a fundamental principle that 
everyone must do as much as lies in his power to become a 
better man, and that it is only when he has not buried his 
innate talent (Luke xix. 12-16), when he has used the original 
capacity for good so as to become a better man, that he can 
hope that what is not in his power will be supplied by a higher 
co-operation. But it is not absolutely necessary that man 
should know in what this co-operation consists; (eo) perhaps it 
is even inevitable that if the way in which it happens had been 
revealed at a certain time, different men at another time should 
form different conceptions of it, and that with all honesty. But 
then the principle holds good: “it is not essential, and therefore 
not necessary for everyone to know what God does or has done 
for his salvation,” but it is essential to know what lu himself 
has to do in order to be worthy of this assistance.' 



' [There is appended in the original a long note (first added in the 
second edition) on tlie relation between the preceding general remark 
and the corresponding remarks appended to the other three sections of 
i^je PhUosophicnl Theory of Religion. As these sections are not here 

triVDslatod. the note has been omitted.] 
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I.—ON A SUPPOSED RIGHT TO TELL LIES FROM 

BENEVOLENT MOTIVES.* 


In the work called Frwice, for the year 1797, Part VI., No. 1, on 
Political Reactions, by Benjamin Constant, the following passage 
occurs, p. 123 :— 

“ The loral principle that it is one’s duty to speak the truth, if 
it were taken singly and unconditionally, would make all society 
impossible. We have the proof of this in the very direct conse¬ 
quences which have been drawn from this principle by a German 
philosopher, who goes so far as to affirm that to tell a falsehood to a 
murderer who asked us whether our friend, of whom he was iu 
pursuit, had not taken refuge in our house, would be a crime. 

The French philosopher opposes this principle in the following 

manner, p. 124 :—“It is a duty to tell the truth. The notion of 

duty is inseparable from the notion of right. A duty is what in one 

being corresponds to the right of another. Where there are no rights 

there are no duties. To teU the truth then is a duty, but only 

towards him who has a right to the truth. But no man has a right 

to a truth that injures others.” The irpwrov ^eSSos here lies in the 

statement that “ To Ull the truth is a duty, hut only towards him who 
has a right to the truth." 


It is to be remarked, first, that the expression “to have a right 
to the truth ” is unmeaning. We should rather say, a man has a 

* [Rcmnkra^, vol. vii., p. 296.' This Essay was published in a Berlin 
periodical m 1797.] 

2 “ J. D. Michaelis, in Gottingen, propounded the same strange 

opinion even before Kant. That Kant is the philosopher here referred 

to, I h^e been informed by the author of this work himself.”— 
K. F. Ckambb.* 



which 1 cannot now recollect. 
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right to his own truthfulness {yeracitas), that is, to subjective truth 
in his own person. For to have a right objectively to truth would 
mean that, as in meum and luum generally, it depends on his will 
whether a given statement shall be true or false, which would pro¬ 
duce a singular logic. 

Now, the first question is whether a man—in cases where he 
cannot avoid answering Yes or No—has the right to be untruthful. 
Tlie second question is whether, in order to prevent a misdeed that 
threatens him or some one else, he is not actually bound to be 
untruthful in a certain statement to which an unjust compulsion 


forces him. 

Truth in utterances that cannot be avoided is the formal duty of 
a man to everyone,' however great the disadvantage that may arise 
from it to him or any other; and although by making a false state¬ 
ment I do no wrong to him who unjustly compels me to speak, yet I 
do wrong to men in general in the most essential point of duty, so 
that it mav be called a lie (though not in the jurist’s sense), that is, 
so far as in me lies I cause that declarations in general find no credit, 
and hence that all rights founded on contract should lose their force ; 

and this is a wrong which is done to mankind. 

If, then, we define a lie merely as an intentionally false declara¬ 
tion towards another man, we need not add that it must injure 
another; as the jurists think proper to put in their definition («««- 
dacium est falsiioquium in praejudiciim alterius). For it always 
ini ures another; if not another individual, yet mankind generaUy, 
since it vitiates the source of justice. This benevolent lie mag, how¬ 
ever, by accident {casus) become punishable even by civil laws; and 
that which escapes liability to punishment only by accident may be 
condemned as a wrong even by external laws. For instance, if you 
have bg a lie hindered a man who is even now planning a muider, 
vou are legally responsible for all the consequences. But if you 
have stricUy adhered to the truth, public justice can find no fault 
with you. he the unforeseen consequence what it jnny. It is possi e 
that whilst you have honestly answered Yes to the murderers 
question, whether his intended victim is in the hw the latter may 


' I do not wish here to press this principle so far as to ^‘y ^ 

hood is a violation of duty to oneself." ^ Ethics^ook 

Ethics, and here we are speaking only of a duty of ju^ice. Ethi« 

in this transgression only to the vxn'thlessness, the rep 
liar draws on himsolf. 
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have gone out unobserved, and so not have come in tlie way of the 
murderer, and the deed therefore have not been done ; whereas, if 
you lied and said he was not in the house, and he had really gone 
out (though unknown to you), so that the murderer met liini as he 
went, and executed his purpose on him, then you might with justice 
be accused as the cause of his death. For, if you had spoken the 
truth as well as you know it, perhaps the murderer while seeking 
for his enemy in the house might have been caught by neighbours 
coming up and the deed been prevented. Whoever then tells a lie^ 
however good his intentions may be, must answer for the conse¬ 
quences of it, even before the civil tribunal, and must pay the 
penalty for them, however unforeseen they may have been ; because 
truthfulness is a duty that must he reg<arded as the basis of all duties 
founded on contract, the laws of which would be rendered uncertain 
and useless if even the least exception to them were admitted. 

To he truthful (honest) in all declarations is therefore a sacred 
unconditional command of reason, and not to be limited by any 
expediency. 

M. Constant makes a thoughtful and sound remark on the 
decrying of such strict principles, which it is alleged lose themselves 
in impracticable ideas, and are therefore to be rejected (p. 123):— 
“ In every case in which a principle proved to be true seems to be 
inapplicable, it is because we do not know the middle principle which 
contains the medium of its application.** He adduces (p. 121) the 
doctrine of equality as the first link forming the social chain (p. 121): 
** namely, that no man can be bound by any laws except those to the 
formation of which he has contributed. In a very contracted society 
this principle may be directly applied and become the ordinary rule 
without requiring any middle principle. But in a very numerous 
society we must add a new principle to that which we here state. 
This middle principle is, that the individuals may contribute to the 
formation of the laws either in their own person or by representatives. 
Whoever would try to apply the fiirst principle to a numerous society 
without taking in the middle principle would infallibly bring about 
its destruction. But this circumstance, which would only show the 
ignorance or incompetence of the lawgiver, would prove nothing 
against the principle itself.’* He concludes (p. 125) thus: ‘‘A 
principle recognized as truth must, therefore, never be abandoned, 
however obviously danger may seem to be involved in it.” (And 
yet the good man himself abandoned the unconditional principle of 
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veracity on account of the danger to society, because he could not 
discover any middle principle which would serve to prevent this 
danger; and, in fact, no such principle is to he interpolated here.) 

Retaining the names of the persons as they have been eie 
brought forward, “the French philosopher” confounds the action 
by which one does harm {nocet) to another by telling 
admission of which he cannot avoid, with the action ° 

does him wrong {Iwdit). It was merely an accident (ca««*) that the 
truth of the statement did harm to the inhabitant of the house ; it 
^vas not a free deed (in the juridical sense). For to admit his right 
to require another to tell a lie for his benefit would be to ^it a 
claim opposed to all law. Every man has not only a right, but t 
strictest duty to truthfulness in statements which he cannot avoid, 
whether they do harm to himself or others. He himself, properly 
speaking, does not do harm to him who suffers thereby; hut this 
haim is caused by accident. For the man is not free to choose, since 
(if he must speak at all) veracity is an unconditional duty, ihe 
“ German philosopher” will therefore not adopt as his principle the 
proposition (p. 124) : “ It is a duty to speak the truth, hut on y to 
him who has a right to the tnithr first on account of the obscurity of 
the expression, for truth is not a possession the right to which cm 
be granted to one, and refused to another; and next and chiefly, 
because the duty of veracity (of which alone we are speaking hci^e) 
makes no distinction between persons towards whom we have this 
duty and towards whom wo may he free from it, u is an wn 

ditional duty which holds in all circumstances. 

Now, in order to proceed from a metaphysic of Eight (wh ch 

abstfcte torn .U cnditions .1 ..psriance) to . 

his t. the sototion ot a problem el the latte, in aoo.rdanee with the 

. gened principle el right, the philoupher 

of each with th. heedom of dl by a uniyered law). 2. A Cu' ■'«<’ 
el elternal piibUc ia.e a. the united will of »“ •“ "“ P"°“f ° 

I A ; how it is to bo arranged that harmony y he m.in- 

tainod in a uoiety, howo.er Wge, on principle, of “ 

equdlly (namely, by mean, of a repreuntatire .y.tem); and this wi 
then become a principle of the peW.cei 1l»m, the e.tahlldinienl and 
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arrangement of wliich will contain enactments which, drawn from 
practical knowledge of men, have in view only the mechanism of 
administration of justice, and how this is to he suitably carried out. 
Justice must never be accommodated to the political system, but 
always the political system to justice. 

A principle recognized as true (T add, recognized d ^priori, and 
therefore apodictic) must never be abandoned, however obviously 
danger may seem to be involved in it,” says the author. Only here 
we must not understand the danger of doing harm (accidentally), but 
of doing wrong ; and this would happen if the duty of veracity, which 
is quite unconditional, and constitutes the supreme condition of 
justice in utterances, were mada conditional and subordinate to other 
considerations; and, although hy a certain lie I in fact do no wrong 
to any person, yet I infringe the principle of justice in regard to all 
indispensably necessary statements generally (I do wrong formally, 
though not materially); and this is much worse than to commit an 
injustice to any individual, because such a deed does not presuppose 
any principle leading to it in the subject. The man who, when 
asked whether in the statement he is about to make he intends to 
speak truth or not, does not receive the question with indignation at 
the suspicion thus expressed towards him that he might be a liar, 
but who asks permission first to consider possible exceptions, is 
already a liar {in potential since he shows that he does not recognize 
veracity as a duty in itself, but reserves exceptions from a rule which 
in its nature does not admit of exceptions, since to do so would be 
self-contradictory. 

All practical principles of justice must contain strict truths, and 
the principles here called middle principles can only contain the closer 
definition of their application to actual cases (according to the rules 
of politics), and never exceptions from them, since exceptions destroy 
the universality, on account of which alone they bear the name of 
principles. 

II.—ON THE SAYING “NECESSITY HAS NO LAW.” 

There is no cahu% necewtatisi except in the case where an uncondi¬ 
tional duty conflicts with a duty which, though perhaps great, is yet 
conditional; $,g. if the question is about preserving the State from 
disaster by betraying a person who stands towards another in a 
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r.^ation such as, for example, that of father and son. To save the 
State from harm is an unconditional dut}'; to save an individual is 
only a conditional duty, namely, provided he has not been guilty of a 
crime against the State, The information given to the authorities 
may bo given with the greatest reluctance, but it is given under 
pressure, namely, moral necessity. But if a shipwrecked man 
thrusts another from his plank in order to save his own life, and it 
is said that he had the right of neecssity {i.e. physical necessity) to 
do so, this is wholly false. For to maintain my own life is only a 
conditional duty (viz. if it can be done without crime), but it is an 
unconditional duty not to take the life of another who does not 
Injure me, nay, does not even bring me into peril of losing it. 
However, tlie teachers of general civil right proceed quite con¬ 
sistently in admitting this right of necessity. For the sovereign 
power could not connect any punishment with the prohibition; for 
this punishment would necessarily bo death, but it would be an 
absurd law that would threaten death to a man if when in danger 
he did not voluntarily submit to death.—From Das mag m der 
Theorie richtig seyn, u.s.w." {Rosenhr., vii., p. 211;. 

[The two cases here considered were probably suggested by Cicero, 
who quotes them from Hecato, a disciple of Pametius.-i)^ Off. iii. 23.] 
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